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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

CORONADO BEACH, CAL 

IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME 2:ro/tHer,\"Ar,c;n*?-a,"7o' 

pioasure-loving travelers it also stands for 
all that Is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its supeit) cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf linlcs, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Oid- 
town. La Jolia, Point Loma drive, El Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado Is as 
much an essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 
of the state. 

For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 



F. NORCROS8, Los Angeles Aoent 

CoANER Spring and Second Streets. 



E. S. BABCOCK, I^anaqer. 
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Santa Catalina Island 

3}i Hours from Los Angeles 

The most popular seaside and mountain 
resort of the West. A field for healthy 
pleasure^ rest and study ^ 

Features of this resort are the wonderful marine gardens viewed through 
glass-bottom boats to twelve fathbms depth; fine golf links; night water carnivals ^ 
seventh season famous Catalina Island marine band; delightful still-waiter 
boating and bathing; tennis courts; coast excursions; wild goat hunting. Average 
temperature, summer months, 65°. Balmy nights free from moisture. 



Great Fishing Tournament 

Under auspices of Tuna Club May 1st to September 1st, 1900. Record for 1899: tuna, 
251 pounds; yel^)wtail, 55 pounds; sea bass, 370 pounds. Open to all anglers. 
List of events and prizes furnished. The most phenomenal rod and reel fishing in 
the world. The sportsman's paradise. 



Hotel Metropole Hotel Island Villa 

First class, remodeled and enlarged The family hotel of the Island 



Camp Life a Special Feature 

For complete information, printed matter, hotel rates, etc., apply to 

BANNING COMPANY, G. W. THOMPSON. 

222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Gal. 621 Market Street, San Francisco, Gal. 
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Double Drawing Room Pullman Sleeping Cars. Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte. 
Equipped with'Pintsch Light and Steam Heat. No Change of Cars. For tiokets, 

reservations or advertising matter call on your nearest Agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Cbe Greatest 
Orange Growing District on 6artb 



Riverside, California 



$4000 a Y^Ai** 



"California is wonderful. A 
man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I shoujd say, is 
higher than in any other state, ft surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development In 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
OranOM. ^ ^^^ ^^^^ about Riverside that will 
vn^n^cB. 5tand out in your memory are these : 
It is the greatest orange-growing district 
In the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues In 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 
^i^^-nt^i'^ cu«..«..« M^i^ The area within the 
flft^etx Square MtUa. corporate limits of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, artd the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems ^ ^ ^ |^^ 
are among the very finest in arid ■*-"^»*"^"* 
America. The punty and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti In America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet oi^i,^- 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. *^*^"'*» 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and ijleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It Is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature Is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen K^cre^tion. 
or more golf clubs, several lawn ^^"^^ 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all oaupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organi- Ortrf*! Of*. 
zation, has elegant permanent ^'^**** i^ire. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of Its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhoocl, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 
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FROM 



CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 

and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 

All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 



Oh Yes! 

The Katy Flyer 

is the fast train to Texas 
We don't call it "limited" 



C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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San Francisco— The Convention City. 

THE requirements for a city that aspires to hotels, halls, transportation, etc, common needs 
entertain large organizations of a national of all large gatherings, there are those peculiar 
or international character are many and to various bodies. Political considerations in- 
varied, and there are but few American cities fluence the great party conventions; preponder- 
that seriously compete for the honor. Aside ance of membership in certain sections, the 
from the important considerations of suitable meetings of the secret orders; and religious 
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bodies are moved by similar motives, 
hence the race has not always been 
to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. 

The great city of San Francisco, 
at the " gateway to the Orient," has 
opened its portals to national gather- 
ings of many of the largest organiza- 
tions of the United States. The 
National Educational Association, 
the Knights Templars, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,all found a charac- 
teristically hospitable welcome to 
the city by the Golden Gate ; all 
enjoyed the largest attendance in 
their history, and made accessions 
of strength and influence that have 
been far reaching In their effect. 
The conditions which rendered these 
meetings so preeminently successful 
and which make San Francisco 
worthy the prefixed article In the 
title. The Convention City, are not 
far to seek. 

The chief consideration influencing 
the locating power of an organization 
in deciding on a meeting place Is 
attendance. Are we sure of full 
ranks? is the question asked, and 
anything which will contribute to 
an affirmative answer, answers at 
the same time many other questions. 
The incidental attractions of a city 
or the lack of them are sometimes 
the factors which make for success 
or failure. Let us see what the 
Pacific Coast metropolis has to offer. 
It Is the most cosmopolitan American 
city and abounds in objects and 
places of interest that attract and 
hold the attention, not for outward 
uniqueness but because of an in- 
woven romance and a historic ele- 
ment that does not rest on age. 
Other cities may possess higher 
buildings or larger manufacturing 
establishments, but none exceed in 
human interest the city by the 
Golden Gate. 

The impress of the varied nation- 
alities is noticeable on all sides and 
their contrasting life gives a color 
to the thoroughfares and shops not 
to be seen elsewhere. 

San Francisco— unique, cosmo- 
politan, with its world shipping, its 
naval fleet and fortified harbor, Its 
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Chinatown, its clubs and libraries and muse- 
ums and churches, its theaters and parks and 
public buildings, all unlike 
those you have seen and bear- 
ing the stamp of an individu- 
ality that makes itself felt 
above and in spite of conven- 
tional outlines — is an incentive 
to the average disciple, religious, 
political, fraternal or commer- 
cial, that weighs heavily in 
the scale when he is deciding 
whether or not he will partici- 
pate in the great national 
gathering of the clans. 

A magnificent park— Golden 
Gate park— the like of which 
is possible only in California, 
invites him for a walk or drive 
or cycling spin. Superb statu- 
ary, wonderful floral and arbor- 
eal features and most charming 
landscape effects delight every 
visitor. 

Cliff House and Seal Rocks, 
Sutro Baths and Museum, Hop- 
kins Art Institute, the United 
States military headquarters on 
Presidio reservation. Academy 
of Sciences, Mineral Museum 
in Pioneer building, the exhibit of the State 
Mining Bureau and State Board of Trade in the 
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Ferry building, the City Hail, the Mint, China- 
town, the Italian or French quarter, a dozen 
theaters— all these and more 
are on the itinerary of the 
delegate. 

An unequaled system of cable 
and electric railways makes 
any section of the city easily 
and quickly accessible, and from 
the hilltops wondrous pano- 
ramas of bay and ocean and 
mountain are unrolled with 
nearer views of waves of archi- 
tecture that surge to the heights, 
only to dip again to pleasant 
valleys and sweep away to the 
further shore. The islands of 
the bay, the fortress of Alcatraz 
and the mist-shrouded hills of 
Marin county to the north of 
the Golden Gate are also with- 
in the circle. If you look 
merely for fine streets, massive 
buildings of modem design and 
great shops you will see ex- 
amples but may, perhaps, be 
disappointed in comparing with 
eastern cities. But if you are 
intent on "local color," on 
landscape effects, on archi- 
tectural groupings rather than detail, on methods 
rather than materials, on objects of historic 
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INTERIOR CHINESE 
RESTAURANT. 

interest and treasures 
of art and science 
gathered in this world 
city in the short space 
of fifty years, you will 
be satisfied. 

The bay water front 
is a most interesting 
locality. Vessels fly- 
ing every flag float at 
the piers. Steamers 
from China and Ja- 
pan, Australia, New 
Zealand and South 
American ports lie at 
the docks. The gov- 
ernment transports are 
loading and unload- 
ing, and swift ferry 
boats constantly arriv- 
ing and departing, re- 
ceiving and discharg- 
ing their crowds of passengers, give 
a scene of action well nigh un- 
matchable. 

The average delegate to a national 
convention desires to beentertained — 
nay, amused —and where in America 
will one find a more amusement- 
loving people than San Franciscans ? 
A gay but not thoughtless populace, 
living amid surroundings and in a 
climate peculiarly adapted to the 
diversification of recreation, one may 
find there at any season the games, 
the concerts, the mimic shows, the 
outdoor sports, the lectures, the 
races and the^ feasting that in other 
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cities are restricted to brief periods 
of the year. And this ability to take 
the world lightly is reflected even 
in the soberer affairs of life, for the 
man fond of social pleasures will 
be found in the bank or warehouse a 
genial comrade and ready to extend 
fraternal greeting to the stranger. 
The cosmopolitanism of the great 
Pacific city is an index of its democ- 
racy, for where the millinery estab- 
lishment of the suave Parisian 
neighbors the Italian restaurant or 
the Japanese curio shop, a man is a 
man, and the degree of intimacy 
may be as close or distant as they 
elect. Th is democracy of spi rit tends 
to a ready hospitality, 
welcoming and pro- 
viding for the organi- 
zation as well as the 
individual. 

The cosmopolitan 
population represents 
not only race and 
nationality, but nearly 
every organization on 
the globe, American 
organizations have al- 
most without excep- 
tion very strong local 
bodies in San Fran- 
cisco. There are nu- 
merous halls, exclu- 
sive of theaters, with 
a large seating capac- 
ity. There are many 
churches representing 
every denomination. 
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There are palatial hotels capable 
of accommodating 25,000 people. 
The restaurants of San Francisco 
have a national reputation for their 
excellence and cheapness. 

With the attractions of the city 
and environs must be counted 
those of the overland journey, the 
grand mountains, the vast plains 
and majestic scenery, and the 
thousand and one incidental fea- 
tures new and strange, for the 
most part, to the great body of 
those who make up the attendance 
at a national convention. Then 
the after pleasures and possibili- 
ties of California— grand Lake 
Tahoeand still grander Yosemite, 
matchless Del Monte on Monterey 
bay, the superb Shasta region 
with its spas and cozy resorts, the 
charming southland and stately 
old mission ruins, the wonderful 
geysers, the fertile orchards and 
farms and giant Sierra forests — 
yes, and Hawaii, U. S. A. — some 
one, or all of these, are possibilities 
for the delegate, whatever his limi- 
tations of time or purse, who is 
privileged to attend a San Fran- 
cisco convention. Indeed, it is not 
strange that San Francisco con- 
ventions always attract the full 
strength of an organization. 

The distance from the thickly 
populated states of the East has 
been urged against San Francisco 
as a convention city, but each 
year improvement in the facilities 
for transcontinental travel and the 
liberality of the overland roads In 
the matter of rates, has reduced 
the weight of that argument until 
it is now scarcely considered. 
Negotiation for convention rates 
with officials of two roads is far 
simpler than with those of a 
dozen, and in the great move- 
ments of the thousands who at- 
tended the Christian Endeavor 
convention, and of the troop trains 
that carried the army en route to 
the Philippines, it has been demon- 
strated that the abundant equip- 
ment and superb organization of 
the Southern Pacific Company 
was capable of handling with dis- 
patch and safety any number of 
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passengers their connections could 
bring to them. 

The number of passengers trans- 
ported over the Ogden route west- 
bound for the Christian Endeavor 
convention was 17,820. This num- 
ber would have swamped many an 
eastern road, where an exacting short 
service local traffic would have pre- 
vented the necessary concentration 
on the task in hand. 

With these ample facilities for 
the transportation, proper housing 
and entertainment of conventions 
and the attractions enumerated, San 
Francisco may confidently claim the 
attention of the most important 
bodies, and promrse, so far as any 
city may, a successful meeting. 

The Fifth International Conven- 
tion of the Epworth League will 
meet in San Francisco in 1901, and 
Leaguers all over the world are 
looking forward to the meeting with 
many anticipations, as one offering 
great opportunity for the extension 
of the work to'lwhich they are so 
devoted, and full of promise of de- 
lightful experiences. 
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The Climate of San Francisco. 

THE secret of many of San Francisco's cli- the vicinity of San Francisco so many climatic 

matic abnormalities lies in the strange anomalies that he is justified in saying, as 

juxtaposition of ocean, bay, mountain was said not long ago to the president of one of 

and valley. Perhaps nowhere else has Nature the ^reat universities of the Atlantic seaboard, 

thrown her handiwork around with such utter visiting San Francisco, " Here Nature has con- 

lavlshness and disregard of what we might structed a meteorological laboratory where ex- 

cali the *' dim atological proprieties" as in Call- periments are performed daily with air and 

fornia. Certainly the climatologist finds in water vapor on Nature's own generous scale 
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and in her own inimitable way." 
Some of these experiments, it must 
be admitted, are relished by the 
meteorologist more than by the 
average dweller in Mesopotamia; 
but many of the phenomena con- 
nected with fog formation are en- 
joyed by the layman, too, when he 
looks at the upper instead of the 
lower side of the fog. 

In building this meteorological 
laboratory at San Francisco, Nature 
provided also seats where! rom we 
can obtain excellent views of the 
experiments while in progress. 
From the Weather Bureau station 
on Mt. Tamalpais — elevation of 
station 2373 feet — one looks down 
on the broad expanse of the Pacific, 
nearly 20,000,000 square miles of 
water to the westward. From the 
open roadstead of Drake's bay the 
eye passes over the Sausalito hills 
to the headlands at Points Bonita 
and Lobos, marking the entrance 
to the Golden Gate. This pass- 
age plays an important role in 
connection with the winds, temper^ 
ature and fog of the San Francisco 
Bay region. At mean tide the area 
of San Francisco bay is about 450 
square miles. 

Far on the eastern horizon, 
especially on clear winter days, 
the snows of the Sierras— 155 
miles distant — can be seen glisten- 
ing. These mountains vary in 
height from 8000 to 14,000 feet. 

Extending from the slopes of 
the Sierras to the Coast range is 
a great basin 500 miles long and 
about 50 wide. The Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, flowing 
through this basin, unite in Suisun 
bay. This great inland basin, 
surrounded by mountain walls, is 
connected with the Pacific ocean 
by the Gate at San Francisco, 
San Francisco bay, San Pablo bay, 
Carquinez straits and Suisun bay. 
Here, then, is an «ro-physical 
laboratory par excellence. Now 
for the results. 

When a native of San Fran- 
cisco is asked which is the coldest 
month of the year, he will prob- 
ably be at a loss for an answer, 
and if asked which is the warmest, 
he may say November. This 
confusion arises from the com- 
paratively small range of tempera- 
ture. The mean annual tempera- 
ture, as determined from the records 
of the Weather Bureau for twenty- 
eight years, is 56.2° F. May and 
November have practically the 
same temperature. The warmest 
month is September, 60.9°; the 
coldest, January, 50.1°. The 
other months have mean tempera- 
tures as follows: February, 52°; 
March, 54°; April, 55°; May, 57°; 
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June, ^9°, August, sq**; October, 60®; Novem- 
ber, 56°; December, 52°. 

The highest temperature ever recorded at San 
Francisco was 100** on June 29, 1891, and the 
lowest, 29® on January 15, 1888. Abnormally 
warm and cold periods last, as a rule, about 
three days. The mean of the three consecutive 
warmest days at San Francisco has never ex- 
ceeded 76.3®. A period of warm weather dur- 
ing the summer months is, as a rule, brought to 
a close about the evening of the third day with 
strong west winds, dense fog and temperatures 
ranging from 49® to 54°. The mean of the 
three consecutive coldest days was 40.7°. The 

5reatest daily range of temperature was 49° on 
une 29, 1891. This was the date when the 
temperature reached loo**. The range of tem- 
perature was from 100° to 57°. The morning 
was calm and very warm, while at 5:00 P. M. 
the temperature was 80® and next morning, 74°. 
In the past thirty years, the number of days 
on which snow has fallen can be counted on 
the ten fingers. Thunder-storms likewise are 
infrequent, but not altogether unknown. Earth- 
quakes, meaning by this all slight shocks and 
tremors, average about seven per annum. Very 
little damage has been done by earthquakes 
during the past fifty years. Foggy days aver- 
age as follows: January, 13; February, 10; 
March, 10; April, 6; May, i; June, 7; July, 
18 ; August, 26 ; September, 20 ; October, 27 ; 
November, 22; December, 15. 

The people in San Francisco have long real- 
ized that winter and summer are purely rela- 
tive terms. Thus at any of the ferries on a 
midsummer day one can see summer fabrics 
worn with heavy wraps and it is not unusual 
to see white duck and sealskin in combination. 
Visitors to the city should by all means wear 



heavy wraps or overcoats during the summer 
afternoon. 

The experiments of the observers of the 
Weather Bureau, during the past two years, 
with kites have thrown much light upon the 
causes of the climatic abnormalities experienced 
at San Francisco ; and among other things, it 
has become evident that in summer as we as- 
cend from the ground the temperature rises. 
For each 155 feet of elevation the temperature 
is one degree Fahrenheit warmer, and so on any 
of the hills or mountains in the vicinity of San 
Francisco one can find the climate best suited 
for him with very little effort. In other words, 
the citizen of the San Francisco Bay section 
can regulate the temperature to suit himself, 
having a choice between these limits: 55° at 
sea level and 85° at 20C0 feet above. 

With regard to rainfall — during the summer 
months this vicinity is practically rainless. By 
referring to the accompanying diagram it will 
be seen that in June, July, August and Septem- 
ber showers are very rare. The average rain- 
fall is about 23 inches and most of this falls 
during the months of November, December, 
January, February and March. Looking over 
the records of the past fifty years, we find that 
the year 1898 had but 9.31 inches, while In 
1883 there was 38.82 inches. In 1861 there was 
38. 51 inches. But it is not altogether the amount 
of rainfall which determines crop yields. Sta- 
tistics prove plainly that it is the distribution 
of the rain with regard to time which is most 
important. The frequency as well as the in- 
tensity of the rain must be taken into consider- 
ation. In the matter of timely spring rains the 
San Francisco Bay section has always been 
well favored. 

Alexander McAdie. 
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In the first diagram the average velocity of summer winds at the hours shown without the circle is indicated In miles 
per hour by the figures inside the circle. 

In the second diagram the number of rainy days In each month is indicated by the outer circle of figures and the 
average rainfall in inches for each month by the inner circles of figures. 
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IN A FORMER paper we took a hasty glance 
at a few of the most beautiful of our Cali- 
nlan wild flowers. In the present article 
let us examine some other plants which attract 
us rather by their interesting characteristics. 

Beautiful peopie are delightful to look upon, 
but, after contemplating them for a time, we 
often turn with relief to those less beautiful but 
more interesting. As among people so among 
plants we find all sorts of character manifested. 
We have the beneficent plant which affords us 
food or shelter or valuable remedies or lends 
Itself to various economic uses. Then there is 
the poisonous plant in whose juices lurk death- 
dealing qualities for men and animals; and the 
parasitic plant which preys upon its neighbors, 
sometimes openly, without pretense of morality, 
33 in the case of the mistletoe, or again carry- 
ing on the nefarious business underground as 
though somewhat ashamed of this doubtful 
course ; and among the most interesting there 
is the insectiveous plant, the hunter of the 
vegetable world and yet how much more clever 
than most animal hunters in as much as it not 
only catches its prey but does it without so 
much as stirring from its stronghold. And so 
we might continue to enumerate. 

Let us first take a trip to one of our mountain 
swamps upon a hot day in July, for there we shall 
make the acquaintance of one of the most famous 
of the last named kind, the wonderful Cali- 
jomia pitcher plant, Darling Ionia Califomica, 
We know that the story of this plant has often 
been told but we cannot resist the temptation 
of paying it a short visit in its native haunts 
ana actually beholding, with our own eyes, the 
wonderful pitchers. Yonder we can discern 
that patch of yellowish green upon the hillside, 
which, as we approach, resolves itself into 
myriads of rounded heads in the bright sun- 
light. It is this first aspect of the plant that 
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has caused the dwellers in these mountain re- 
ions to call it by the prosaic name of ** calf's 
lead." As we approach the neighborhood of 
this bizarre-looking assemblage, which is really 
not unlike a company of green and yellow 
spotted, hooded snakes with heads erect, we 
are aware of a very disagreeable odor whicn we 
afterward discover emanates from the decaying 
insects in the pitchers. But we must not be 
daunted by a trivial circumstance of this kind 
if we would really come to a close acquaintance 
with this remarkable plant. Each of the leaves, 
we find, has been transformed into a tubular 
pitcher, enlarging upward and surmounted by a 
dome-shaped roof with a round aperture under 
the eaves as it were. This aperture is furnished 
with a pair of appendages which have been 
likened to a fish's tail and which are very con- 
spicuous and serve to attract flying insects who 
are led to alight upon them. These appendages 
are often smeared with a sweetish substance and 
covered with bristly hairs, all pointing to the 
entrance above. Naturally the unsuspecting 
insect follows along the path of least resistance, 
enjoying the "sweets spread for his entertain- 
ment, and before he knows it he is inside the 
dome, where he roams about, still enjoying the 
hospitality offered so lavishly. Having at 
length satisfied his appetite he would now fain 
depart, but he has forgotten the dark and narrow 
door in the floor of the dome by which he en- 
tered, and he naturally flies upward to the light 
which he sees above, coming through the trans- 
lucent spots in the dome. He has now become 
thoroughly alarmed and in his violent desire for 
freedom he bumps his head against these treach- 
erous windows and falls downward, stunned. 
When he recovers his presence of mind it is only 
to find himself struggling in a, to him, bottom- 
less pit lined with horrible bristles, all urging 
him irresistibly downward, every struggle only 
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finding him lower, until he is plunged in a dark 
gulf >Vhere his tragic fate is consummated. 

As though the fish-tail appendage at the en- 
trance of the dome were not enough of a lure, 
there is a broad wing leading from the ground to 
the mouth of the pitcher and this also is covered 
with a sweet secretion and acts as a guide and 
an attraction to lead on such insects as do not 
fly. Thus all manner of insects are entrapped — 
bees, wasps, hornets, flies, beetles, moths, but- 
terflies, ants, grasshoppers, dragonflies ; and even 
slugs have befen found in the pitchers. It is 
supposed that the plant is nourished by this de- 
caying 
matter 



that it depends largely for its subsistence upon 
this resource, for its roots are not very deep, not 
more so than is necessary to afford anchorage in 
the bog. 

The pitchers secrete a fluid which rises high 
enough to cover the captured insects, and acts in 
a disintegrating manner upon them lil<e a 
gastric juice. The pitchers sometimes attain a 
height of about three feet, but may be found all 
the way from that size down to three or four 
inches in the young undeveloped ones. 

At least two other plants are to be found among 
us that have this insectivorous habit to some 
extent — the common sundew, £>rosera rotun- 
difolia and the Dutchman's pipe, Aristolochia 



Californica,\ The former is not peculiar to our 
state but ranges northward to the Arctic regions, 
and is also common upon the Atlantic side of the 
continent and is found in Europe and Asia as 
well. The plants are small and depend upon 
their reddish leaves to capture their prey. 
These leaves are not much over half an inch 
across and are furnished with glandular hairs 
which secrete a viscid, transparent fluid which 
firmly holds any small insect unfortunate enough 
to alight upon the leaf^ which then rolls together, 
covering and drowning its unhappy victim. 
This little plant is also a denizen of mountain 
bogs. 

The Dutchman's pipe is possessed of a 
very odd blossom which looks for all the 
world like an ugly little duck hanging upon 
the vine,' or as others have fancied, liTce the 
bowl of a quaintly fashioned pipe. In this 

f)lant it is the blossom which, in its curious 
nflated chamber, imprisons luckless insects. 
The plant is a woody climber which rises 
by wrapping Itself about the stems of other 
plants or trees, and the blossoms appear be- 
fore the leaves have become more than a 
promise of their future selves. The flowers 
are of very dull colors, resembling dead 
leaves, and it requires sharp eyes to find 
them, even after we are armed with that 
sense of which Mr. Burroughs so truly 
speaks, namely, the determination to see just 
those flowers. Later in the season, the 
leaves expand to fine dimensions and then 
cause people to wonder what sort of flower 
will be produced by a vine of such promis- 
inc; aspect. 

Having mentioned these carnivorous plants 
we will now pass on to some plant-robbers 
or thieves — embezzlers — who carry on 
successful existences upon stolen capital. 
In our walks upon the hills we occasion- 
ally come upon the low, clustered, sickly- 
looking stems of the naked broomrape, 
Aphyllon fasciculatum. It is impossible 
to Uvea life of crime without having It pub- 
lished in the countenance, eventually at 
least, and these plants certainly show at 
aglance that something is amiss with them. 
At first we can detect no leaves but after 
a very close examination we find that there 
are small, scale-like bodies answering in 
position to leaves, but devoid of chlorophyll 
)r green coloring matter, and of the same sickly 
:olor as the stems. What then has become of 
the leaves? If the truth must be known this 
naughty plant has sent Its root down and, 
feeling around underground, has found the 
root of another plant into which it has fast- 
ened itself, and at this very moment it is 
sucking the juices of its host — its life blood— 
like a veritable vampire. Having thus appropri- 
ated to itself this prepared sap or nourishment, 
it has no need of laboratories in which to manu- 
facture sap for itself, hence the absence of leaves 
which form one of the most attractive features 
of most plants. This plant is also known as 
cancer-root. 

Another plant of the same habit, but which is 
of good family connection and ought to know 
better, is Pyrola aphylla, the leafless shin leaf, a 
rather anomalous designation yet easily ac- 
counted for. This is a member of the interesting 
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heath family and Is closely allied to 
the pipsis-sewa, the wintergreen, the 
manzanita and the madrone. All the 
pyrolas are known as shin leaf because 
the leaves of some of the species were 
formerly used by the peasants of 
England as plasters which they ap- 
plied to bruises. 

One of the species found in our 
mountains as well as across the conti- 
nent, P, rotundifolia^ has particularly 
beautiful, polished, bright green leaves 
and is known as Indian or canker 
lettuce, and it furnishes a drug used 
as a tonic and astringent. But our P. 
aphylla is almost always destitute < 
leaves and presents only clusters of purp 
pink stems, bearing racemes of rather 
flowers of the same hue. It is an int 
plant in spite of its immoral ways. 

Under the majestic fir trees in the oper 
of the Sierras, we have found the cl 
clammy stems of another of these suj 

f slants, which also belongs to the heath 
ts slender wands are hung with small, 
ish or whitish waxen bells, but it is 
unpleasant plant to handle on accouni 
viscid character. Its popular name, 
• drops," was doubtless given because 
frequency with which it occurs under pii 
If possession of stolen property were si 
to convict a thief, the resinous gum of th 
would certainly go far towards proving its dep- 
predations upon the sap stores of the pine, but 
there are witnesses for the defense who declare 
that the plant is found growing equally well 
under oak trees, so we are compelled to suspend 
judgment until we have more positive evidence. 

Our native orchids hive among their number 
some species that have been accused of the para- 
sitic habit none of which have any leaves. 
The coral-roots, Corallorhiza Bigelovii and C 
mulUflora, are examples, both having branch- 
ing, fleshy roots resembling a mass of coral in 
form. The former has beautiful flowers of a 
dull wine color, having a certain peculiar ele- 
gance of their own, and we consider it a fortu- 
nate day when we can secure a bunch of these 
rather rare blossoms. 

The phantom orchid, Cephalanthera Ore- 
gana^ is a weird, ghostly plant with stems and 
flowers of a pallid whiteness, without a trace of 
green or other color. 

There is another class of plants like the 
wonderful snow plant, Sarcodes sanguinea^ 
against whom the parasitic habit has not been 
proved, but which are believed to subsist some- 
what as the fungi do upon decaying animal 
matter. Of the snow plant we hope to speak 
in a future article. 

While dwelling upon plants with immoral 
tendencies I will mention a few poisonous spe- 
cies. The poison oak, Rhus diversiloba, is too 
well known to require more than a passing 
mention. Those of us who have been its vic- 
tims have its character indelibly impressed 
upon us in the memory of burning hands and 
swollen visages. Its effect is the same as that 
of its congener of the Eastern States, Rhus 
toxicodendron, the common poison ivy. This, 
with two or three alleged exceptions, is the 
only plant we have that is poisonous to the 



any" on account of its dark red 
wood, also known as** lemonade- 
berry," is much prized by the Indians and Mexi- 
cans who use its little berries, coated with an 
acid, oily substance, in the making of a lemon- 
ade-like drink. The fruit of R, ovata, the 
** lemonade and sugar tree," is similarly used. 

R. Canadensis var trilotsata also furnishes 
an acid berry relished by the Indians, and from 
its slender twigs they obtain material for the 
making of excellent baskets. 

R, Coiinus, well known in our gardens as 
the smoke bush, is very ornamental and the 
beautiful Japanese lacquer-ware is indebted to 
R. vemicifera^ native of Japan, for its highly 
polished and beautiful surface. 

Thus it will be seen that the poison oak 
comes of excellent family. But it is ever thus, 
most good families have some black sheep in 
their midst. But let us pass on to some other 
baneful plants. 

We have in common with most other coun- 
tries the black nightshade, Solanum nigrum, 
whose leaves and berries are both said to con- 
tain a violent narcotic poison and which have 
caused death when eaten, though when manu- 
factured into a drug they are administered as a 
valuable remedy for various ailments. 

Closely allied to this plant is Datura Stra- 
monium, popularly known as ** Jimson weed," 
** thorn apple," ** devil's apple," **mad apple," 
** common Stramonium," etc., and it shares 
with the nightshade its deadly qualities. It is 
a common weed which has been introduced 
among us probably from Asia, and it is gener- 
ally found about waste grounds near habitations 
where there is great danger of children gather- 
ing its round, prickly fruit, despite the fact that 
its foliage has a very nauseating odor. The 
leaves and seed are manufactured into the drug 
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called Stramonium which is used as a remedy 
for neuralgia, etc 

The little pimpernel, AnagalltsarvensiSy pop- 
ularly known as "poor man's weather glass," is 
acridly poisonous throughout and was used by 
the ancients to cure convulsions, the plague, 
gout, hydrophobia, etc. 

The beautiful white azalea. Rhododendron 
occidental, which lines our stream banks in 
summer with its masses of fragrant, spicy 
bloom, is said to have poisonous attributes in 
its roots and leaves though one would hardly 
suspect so gracious a shrub of any unpleasant 
or harmful quality. 

We have several plants that are baneful to 
horses, sheep and cattle. Among them are cer- 
tain white-flowered species of Delphinium or 
larkspur, and the pretty Astragalus leucop- 
sis, known among ranchers as a deadly " loco 
weed," which crazes animals that eat it. 

Our beautiful holly-leaved cherry, Prunus 
ilicifolia, is said by Dr. Behr to develop hydro- 
cyanic acid in its withering leaves which then 
become very poisonous to sheep and cattle. 
This same shrub, however, is being exten- 
sively planted for hedges and is worthy of such 
honor on account of Its very attractive foliage. 

In the mountains the false hellebore, Vera- 
trum Califomicum, known erroneously there 
as "skunk cabbage," with large, ribbed, boat- 
shaped leaves and white flowers, is said to 
have made havoc among cattle that have eaten 
its roots and young shoots; and the monk's 
hood, Aconitum Columbianum, with its tall 
spires of blue blossoms found along pure, cold 
streams, is poisonous to sheep— and it is sug- 
gested that it might be 
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white blossoms like diminutive cherry blossoms 
and leaves like those of the rose bay on a small 
scale. This plant is also poisonous to sheep, 
but redeems itself in the eyes of many people 
by the fact that an infusion made from its 
leaves proves a valuable remedy for rheuma- 
tism. 

Another plant, Zygadenus venenosus, belong- 
ing to the lily family and having a bulb, is 
known as "death camass"and, in the moun- 
tains, as "lobelia," though it has not the 
slightest resemblance to lobelia. This plant 
is curious in its discrimination of victims as it 
is fatal to horses while hogs can eat it without 
injury, from which latter fact it is called "hog's 
potato." 

Growing upon our southern coast mesas is a 
certain handsome species of Phacelia, Rgrandi- 
flora, whose specific name has been bestowed 
on account of Its large, fine blossoms. This is 
a very atrractive plant, standing from one to 
three feet hieh ana crowned at the top with an 
abundance of the handsome lavender or whitish 
flowers. One little suspects that behind its 
alluring aspect lurks a quality that renders its 
gathering most disastrous to one's apparel, but 
such is the fact, and a close examination will 
reveal numerous glands which secrete a harm- 
less-looking, viscid fluid which, however, turns 
everything it touches to a dark red-brown like 
iron rust in a short space of time. This fluid is 
quite poisonous to the touch with some people. 

One other plant, our common wild peony, is 
said. In some localities, to be poisonous to the 
touch. 

Let us pass now from baneful plants to those 
which are interesting for some other peculiari- 
ties. Of dull-colored blossoms the wild ginger, 
Asarum caudatum of the Coast ran^e and A, 
Hartwegi of the Sierras are both mteresting 

Elants. It Is hardly necessary to say that they 
ave no affinity with the ginger of commerce. 
Zingiber officinalis, which is a native of the 
East Indies. The fact that the root Is aromatic 
and pungent has given rise to the popular name. 
These plants have beautiful heart-shaped leaves 
(which are also aromatic when crushed) and 
they are very ornamental when fringing the 
bank of some swift-flowing stream. They do 
well when transplanted and take kindly to cul- 
ture in the greenhouse, where they blossom 
freely and perpetually. The blossoms have a 
spherical perianth with a three-parted border, 
each division of which ends in a long, slender 
prong. In the bud these prongs are neatly 
folded upon themselves and it would be an in- 
teresting thing to watch their unfolding. 

Growing sparingly upon our mountain tops, 
but in great abundance in Montana where it is 
the state flower, is a small plant that has a 
wonderful quality, and were not the stories told 
of it vouched for upon unimpeachable scientific 
authority we should be inclined to discredit 
them, this little plant which is but an inch or 
two high, has a very thick root, out of all 
proportion to its size, which contains an 
abundance of farinaceous matter of great 
nutritive value to the Indians who call it 
" spatlum." The blossoms are of a beautiful 
rose hue and silken texture, and are some- 
times two inches across. This is the racine 
amere of the early French settlers, or the 
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bitter-root from which the Bitter-root moun- 
tains take their name. Lewisia rediviva is 
the name botanists have bestowed upon it; 
the generic name being in honor of Captain 
Lewis of the famous Lewis and Clarice expedi- 
tion ; the specific name, rediviva, being given 
on account of the wonderful vitaiity of the 
plant. Specimens have t)een dipped in boiling 
water, and then dried and placed in an herbarium 
where they remained two years, at the end of 
which time they were found growing and send- 
ing out new shoots ! They were taken out of 
the herbarium and planted and went on growing 
and finally blossomed!. This little plant is a 
member of the purslane family and a near rela- 
tive of our garden portulaca. 

Of edible plants we have many that are 
utilized by the Indians and were, to some ex- 
tent, by the early settlers, but civilization has 
replaced these native plants by garden vege- 
tables so much more desirable that we almost 
never resort to these resources of nature now. 
The little evening primrose, CEnothera ovata, 
or '* suncups," which lifts its beautiful golden 
blossoms in our meadows all through the win- 
ter and spring, furnishes an excellent salad in 
its leaves, as does also the miner's lettuce, 
Moniia perfoliaia, that curious little plant 
whose flower stems look as though they had 
pushed their way ri^ht through the leaves. 

The chickory, Ctchorium Iniybus, is intro- 
duced among us rrom England and thrives along 
our roadsides and in the fields where its raggea 
blue flowers, close set upon the tall stems, are 
objects of beauty in the summer. Its uses are 
almost too well known to require mention. As 
an adulterant of coffee the root is extensively 
used and the blanched leaves make an excellent 
salad. In fact the plant is now being cultivated 
among us to a considerable extent. 

The leaves of our beautiful laurel tree. Umbel- 
lularia Cali/ornica, are used as a flavoring for 
puddings by many housewives. 

The pretty little Calandrinia caulescens, 
known as wild portulaca, with bright magenta- 
pink blossoms, furnishes an excellent pot herb. 
The wild berries of California, owing to the 
lack of moisture at the time the fruit is matur^ 
ing, are comparatively dry and poor, though the 
same species found further north in Oregon and 
Washington, are often delicious ; yet the house- 
wife of our mountain regions makes excellent 
preserves and jellies of the wild plum, Prunus 
subcordata, and a marmalade with a peculiarly 
tart pleasant favor from the choke cherry, 
Prunus demissa. The blackberry Is fairly 
good and the huckleberry can be used for sauce 
and pies as well as the elderberry. The bear is 
especially fond of the latter, as well as of the 
berry dedicated to him, the bearberry or Arcto- 
staphylos or manzanita. Very good jelly is made 
from the berries of some species of the latter— 
also vinegar. 

From the union of the common wild black- 
berry, after a few years' cultivation, and a 
European red raspberry, has come the Logan- 
berry, much prized in our markets. 

In the early days, before rhubarb or pie plant 
was cultivated here, the stems of Rutnex 
hymenosepalus were used as a substitute and 
made into pies and sauces, which some people 
professed to like, but this plant has now a far 



more important use which we shall mention 
later. 

Many of our Californian plants are of eco- 
nomic value and are used in various ways. 
The beautiful California laurel, Umbellularia 
Calif omica, known by a variety of common 
names such as '* California bay tree " ** Cali- 
fornia olive," "cajeput," "spice bush," "sas- 
safras laurel," etc. etc., is not only one of the 
finest of trees, with graceful outline and majes- 
tic dimensions, but it furnishes the finest native 
wood to our cabinet makers. This is of beauti- 
ful color and grain, very hard and susceptible 
of a high polish. 

The madrone. Arbutus Menziesii, one of the 
most charming trees to be met anywhere, beau- 
tiful in every feature, bark, leaf, flower and 
fruit, is also used to a considerable extent m 
cabinet work, especially in the interior furnish- 
ing of the Pullman coaches upon our railroads. 
The bark is also used in the tanning of leather, 
but the commonest use of this tree is in the 
manufacture of charcoal. The wood is very 
hard and heavy. 

The buckeye or Californian horse-chestnut, 
as some people call it, is also useful to the 
woodworker. The inner wood of the root, after 
curing for several weeks in a kiln, becomes 
green and exquisitely mottled, and when highly 
polished can with difficulty be distinguished 
from a piece of onyx. 

The root of the quinine bush, Garrya Fre- 
monii, if left in the ground for some time after 
the cutting of the shrub, becomes marbled with 
green and is also used in the same manner in 
inlaying. The bark of this same shrub fur- 
nishes a bitter principle which is an excellent 
substitute for quinine and was used as such by 
the miners in the early days. 

The beautiful dogwood, Cornus Nuttallii, is 
made to contribute to the manufacture of shut- 
tles and bobbins, and to the uses of the cabinet 
maker as well. 

The chestnut oak, Quercus densiflora, one of 
our finest oaks. Is cut in great quantities for tan 
bark, and it causes us sincere sorrow to see these 
fine trees disappearing before the woodman's 
ax. Small wonder then that in this connection 
we mention, with intense satisfaction, the Ru- 
mex hymenosepalus y alluded to above. This 
humble plant is a near relative of the common 
dock and the sorrel, and one would pass it by 
without noticing it particularly unless his atten- 
tion were drawn to it. But those who are 
skilled in the chemistry of things have dis- 
covered in the thickened root of the plant a 
tanning principle of the highest value, and it is 
already being utilized to a large extent. Large 
plantations of it have been established In 
the south and machinery has been set up for 
Its reduction to a state of usefulness. Commer- 
cially this plant is known as canalgre. It is 
found growing naturally in the southern part of 
the state, over the dry, sandy plains of the in- 
terior where it thrives. The root is sliced, 
dried, powdered and leached to extract the tan- 
nin, which is then ready for distribution, to be 
used instead of the bark of our oaks which we 
hope will be saved to us through this means. 

The yuccas are conspicious plants of the 
southern portion of our state. Yucca ar bores- 
cens, the Joshua tree, growing in twisted and 
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contorted shapes upon the Mojave desert, cannot 
fail to arouse the curiosity of the traveler, as he 
gazes from the car window. The light wood of 
this fantastic tree is made into a variety of small 
articles one finds in the curiosity bazaars of the 
south. It is also used for surgeons* splints and 
as sheaths to protect trees from the yrnawing of 
rabbits, and artists use sheets of it, procured by 
sawing round and round the trunk, for a back- 
ground upon which to paint souvenir picture^ of 
California subjects. The wood can be made 
into an excellent paper-pulp but the cost of pro- 
duction is too great to render its use practicable. 

Of our native plants several are cultivated for 
useful purposes. Some of the lupines have 
proved most valuable aids in the reclaiming of 
our sand hills, from the fact that their roots are 
very long and capable of anchoring the sands 
until other plants can gain a foothold. In this 
manner one of the most charming pleasure 
grounds to be found anywhere, Golden Gate 
park in San Francisco, with its beautiful trees, 
vast stretches of lawn, diversified by flower-beds 
and fine drives, has been made possible. 

In the early history of the country the mis- 
sion fathers planted the native cactus, Opuntia 
Engelmanni^ about the mission enclosures, 
making impregnable barriers, and the remains 
of these natural fences may still be seen stretch- 
ing long distances over the plains of the south. 

The soap plant, Chlorogalum pomeridia- 
num, is an interesting member of the lily family 
whose bulb is used, even to the present day, by 
the Spanish-speaking Califomians as soap ; and 
in the earliest days of the American occupation 
of the country, when luxuries were scarce, the 
fibrous outer coatings of these bulbs were used 
to stuff mattresses. 

We have many plants that have become rec- 
ognized drugs in the pharamacopoeia, and many 
wnose uses have long been known to the In- 
dians and Spanish-Califomians, but in an article 
of this character It will not be possible for us to 
even mention more than two or three. 

Everyone is doubtless familiar with the drug 
called cascara sagrada, while but few people 
know that Its source is the hills and forests of 
California. Large quantities of it are exported 
annually. This shrub, which is known to sci- 
ence as Rhatnnus Califomica and Rhamnus 
Purshiana^ is common throughout the state 
but its bark is most valuable in our northern 



counties, where it attains a greater size and 
thickness than elsewhere. It is very variable 
and in different localities it goes under different 
names such as " yellow boy," " pigeon berry," 
"bitter bark " '*chittem wood," '* wahoo" and 
"bearwood." It is also commonly known as 
California coffee, owing to the resemblance of 
the small stones of the fruit to coffee beans. 

Another plant considered of utmost value by 
the Indians from time immemorial, and made 
known by them to the mission fathers, was Eri- 
odictyon gluiinosum which the paares chris- 
tened yerba santa, the holy herb, so highly did 
they esteem it. This was, and still is, used as 
a valuable remedy for colds and pulmonary dis- 
orders, and many people who live in the neigh- 
borhood of its growth use it as a household 
remedy at the present time. 

Grindelia cuneifolia is known to the medi- 
cal world as Grindelia and is extensively used 
for colds and as a wash in cases of oak-poison- 
ing. Every year tons of the young shoots are 
shipped east, to be returned to us later in the 
form of the drug. This plant, with its yellow 
flowers, makes gay the borders of our salt 
marshes every year in late summer and is 
known to many persons as "August flower," 
or "gum plant." It belongs to the great order 
Compositce^ and its flower buds are covered 
with a milk white resin or gum. 

Early in summer all through southern Cali- 
fornia the white blossoms of the yerba mansa, 
Anemopsis Californica, may be found starring 
moist lowland meadows. The peppery root 
of this plant is very astringent and is prized 
highly by the Spanish-Califomians, who use it 
as a tea ; or, dried and powdered, as a remedy 
for cuts and bruises. 

One other plant we will mention in closing, 
the small undershrub, Trichosietna lanatum, 
known to the Spanish-Califomians by the 
musical name of Romero, and found blooming 
in early summer upon the dry hills of the in- 
terior in the south. Both leaves and blossoms 
have a pleasant fragrance. The former are 
greatly esteemed by the Spanish-Califomians, 
who make them into ointments, powders and 
tinctures and use them for the alleviation of 
pain, for catarrh, bmises, etc., and, in fact, as 
a general panacea for almost every kind of ail- 
ment. 

Mary Elizabeth Parsons, 
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A Closer Acquaintance with Yosemite. 



IF WE go to Yosemite to "rough it " there is 
not much to do except ** rough it,** but if one 
wants to combine ease with pleasure, a few 
hints gained from practical experience may not 
be amiss. Do I hear someone say, **Hire a 
team and a camping outfit ? ** Never ! After see- 
ing one man who spent half the time chasing 
horses and the other half herding them ; another 
who had no time to enjoy the scenery because 
he had a sick horse to tend ; and a third who 
was delayed three days on the plains because 
one of his animals *'up and died,*' 1 repeat, 
Never! For real enjoyment, go by rail and 
stage. There's nothing more exnilarating than 
a drive on the box seat of a six-horse stage, be- 
side a good driver who knows when to tell his 
best stories, and better still, when to keep quiet 
and attend to business. 

We will presuppose that the party has sent up 
supplies by slow frieght four weeks in advance 
and that they have come prepared to enjoy the 
full charm of the valley by staying long enough 
to become familiar with it. They must watch 
Its sunrises and sunsets from different points of 
view, share its moods day by day, and become 
friendly with each stream, fall, canyon and 
dome. How much better this, than to spend 
six or seven days driving slowly over the hot 
plains and up the dusty mountain roads, return- 
ing the same way. In this case one has but 
time to "do** the valley, and this sometimes 
results in the traveler being "done** as well. 

Upon entering Yosemite at noon, it Is well to 



lunch at the hotel, then visit the guardian*s 
office to see if the freight consigned to his care 
has arrived safely. Here one can ask about hir- 
ing a team to haul the goods to a good camping 
ground. The guardian will tell you about the 
latter, but I can suggest a place not much in- 
fested by the madding crowd, and yet near the 
hotel. It is a grassy flat covered with young 
pines and cotton woods, near what is called 
The New Middle Road,** and just at the con- 
fluence of Indian creek with the Merced. If you 
are luxurious and cannot sleep on the ground 
nor on pine-needles, half a bale of hay can be 
ordered and put into ticking bags previously 
prepared — this will be both cheap and comfort- 
able. In arranging our camp we usually take 
our largest packing-case, set it bottom upwards 
under a shady tree and cover it with a thick 
layer of wet sand ; upon this we set the stove, 
thus raising it to a convenient height to save the 
cook*s back. If we have not hired a cook, a 
working schedule is immediately made out, 
giving each member of the party his tasks at 
some definite time, and providing for a rotation 
of work so that every one has his share of hard 
and light duties ; then there can be no discus- 
sion as to whose turn it is to work— usually, 
two persons work together and find plenty to 
do. It is on record with us that, in many years 
of campinz, the traditional camp " tiff " has yet 
to materialize, and to the " working list,'* tacked 
on the tree, is largely due this pacific state of 
affairs. 
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A MEADOW OF FLOWERS. 
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CLOSE AGAINST THE SKY. 



Imagine us, then, fairly settled in camp and 
enjoying, from our hammocks, a view up the 
Merced with North Dome, Royal Arches and 
Half Dome in the background. While appar- 
ently taking our ease, we are really in deep 
thought over all the trips and excursions that 
must be taken before leaving this enchanted 
spot. Since each point to be 
visited has its own peculiar 
charm, it is best to take them 
in the order of greatest ease of 
access. A visit to Vernal and 
Nevada falls leads one up the 
least arduous of the trails, which 
gives at every turn some new 
view of river, fall and cliff, so 
grandly beautiful that no feel- 
ing of mere weariness can mar 
our exultation. Still, in case 
this way of thinking might not 
suit everyone, it is very con- 
venient to hire a horse to be 
used in turn by two or more 
members of the party, as each 
needs rest. As an additional 
help to having a good time, 
either carry individual lunches 
or never lose sight of the person 
entrusted with the same. On 
our early trips to Vernal falls we 
used to don mackintoshes and 
walk up the trail to the foot of 
the fall, starting at the old 
cabin near the bridge. The 
reason for the aforesaid costume 
was found in the drenching 
spray that enveloped us for quite 
a distance along the path. Then 
it was fun to climb the old lad- 
ders marked " dangerous," and 
so reach the stone parapet at the 
top of the fall. Now there's a 
good trail cut along the face of 
the cliff, but we must miss 
the interesting thrill over the xibbitt., Photo. 



ladders. Of course, those who 
ride go by the longer route over 
the hill. One morning, after 
climbing the ladders, minus our 
waterproofs, we lay down on 
the glaciated rocks to dry off in 
the not sun. As we half dozed 
in the genial warmth, a head 
was suddenly popped up from 
a small hole in the ground, then 
a pair of shoulders appeared, 
until an entire man arose, and to 
our excited questionings made 
answer that he had been down 
behind the falls. Of course, 
we, too, must explore the mys- 
terious aperture, and proceed to 
work our way to within almost 
touching distance of the great 
green flood whose falling shakes 
the earth and whose roar deaf- 
ens us and awes us into silence. 
Once more in the region of 
sunshine we turn our eyes to- 
ward Liberty Cap, and push on 
to get a sight of Nevada falls — 
the first of the two leaps which 
the Merced takes before It foams alone the rapids 
and becomes quieted, at last, in the peaceful 
valley below. This snowy fall strikes a jut- 
ting portion of the cliff about midway in its 
descent and breaks into dazzling white foam, 
which the sun changes, with its magic, into 
gay prismatic colors or into a translucent golden 
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hue. But this view is not enough ; we dimb 
nearly a thousand feet higher and stand, at 
last, on a huge rock projectine beyond the fall 
and just beside it. We are slightly above the 
lip of the fall and feel our rock vibrating at the 
mighty impact of that concentrated rush of wa- 
ters. We are not apt to stay long on this dizzy 
height but retreat to less exalted points of view. 
I have several times camped for the night near 
this spot and watched the glorious moonlight 
creep down the side of the graceful Cap of 
Liberty, then finally shed its radiant flood over 
Nevada, transforming it into a column of light. 
After resting here, one may return by lliilouette 
falls and Glacier Point or by the morning's 
route. For a first trip I should much prefer the 
latter, unless a pack animal has been provided, 
with the intention of camping for the night at 
Glacier Point or the party intend going to the 
hotel. 

For a day or two after each trip we like to 
stay in camp, cooking; our favorite dishes and 
trying them on our friends or lying in the ham- 
mocks and dreaming of the glones we have seen. 
Daily we may watch the sunset glow on Old 
South Dome and see Its stately reflection in the 
quiet river beneath. Then at night comes the 
pleasant companionship about the camp fire. 
But the true camper will not stay inactive, and 
the third day sees us toiling up the Glacier 
Point trail. A very early start gets us comfort- 
ably to the top before the heat of the noonday 
sun strikes the cliff. Our pack animal is over- 
whelmed with the bulk of our down sleeping- 
bags, and although two days' rations only serve 
as ballast, he grunts his disapproval, as do also 
the pitying tourists who think we have over- 
laden him. We, ourselves, carry chocolate and 
nuts to eat on the trail, as a five o'clock break- 
fast requires another dose of the same later in 
the morning. The Point once reached, we spend 
the afternoon in climbing Sentinel Dome, whence 
a fine view of the high Sierra is obtained. An- 
other short trip takes us to the ** Fissures," which 
are formed at right angles to the face of the cliff, 
and though only a few feet wide, the depth seems 
fathomless. As seen from Glacier Point the 
sunset light soon fades from South Dome, passes 
to the crest of Clouds' Rest and lingers long on 
the distant snow-clad summits where the alpen- 
glow prolong its roseate tint like an echo in 
color. We linger at the edge of the cliff, the 
timorous ones clinging to the railing, the bolder 
spirits essaying the overhanging rock. When 
darkness is upon us, it is from the latter point 
of vantage that we watch the pine-cone fires that 
are hurled over the smooth cliff and shoot down 
it like fiery waterfalls, to be lost in the dark 
abyss thousands of feet below. But a still more 
gorgeous pageant is in store for us, and we 

turn in " early so as to be up to greet the sun- 
rise with all its attendant glories. The mor- 
row fully justifies our great expectations, and we 
are well content to find ourselves homeward 
bound before the sun has climbed far from the 
horizon. This time it is an easy matter to take 
the lliilouette trail and stop opposite the beauti- 
ful fall — glad of the rest and glad to feast our 
eyes on the gracefully swaying column fringed 
on its lower edge with the most delicate tracery 
of spray, fine-spun like filmy lace. As an 
appropriate setting to this fragile grace is a 



wide amphitheatre softly carpeted with greenest 
grass and decked with clusters of luxuriant ferns. 
Thence the river works its way down a rocky 
canyon till it reaches the Merced. To make a 
trip from the old Vernal Fall trail up this gorge, 
crossing the river twice and reaching the foot of 
lliilouette, is one of the most delightfully rough 
saambles that one could take round Yosemite. 
It can only be done with safety, however, when 
the river is low. 

But we must follow our trail through beau- 
tiful pine and fir forest, whence fascinating views 
down the canyon and into the valley are con- 
stantly unfolding. We at last reach Nevada 
falls and make the home-stretch along the now 
familiar Vernal and Nevada trail, regaining camp 
in time to enjoy a good dinner. For the next 
few days we are content to write letters, visit 
the Sierra clubhouse to see the maps and pic- 
tures, and look up the signatures of celebrities in 
the old registers at the guardian's office. A 
drive to the cascades at the west end of the 
valley, returning by way of Bridal Veil in time 
to see the rainbow hues play upon it, is a 
pleasant day's outing. 

At this stage of our trip we are seized with a 
longing to get nearer the mountains, and those 
of us who can stand roughing it put a week's 
rations and our sleeping bags on a sturdy pack- 
animal, and start for Tuolumne meadows. 
There are innumerable Klondyke foods that can 
be packed into small compass, but all cereals 
must be securely tied in strong muslin bags, and 
personal baggage must be limited to a change 
of shoes and underclothing. This time we start 
off on the north side of the valley by the Eagle 
Peak trail , this leads up the cliff to the left of 
Yosemite, the king of falls, whose deep tone has 
become so much a part of our existence that we 
are oppressed by the awful silence when we get 
beyond its sound. Eagle peak is the highest of 
the Three Brothers and is well worth visiting. 
A little meadow, a few hundred feet below the 
summit, affords good camping, it is better to 
take this trail from the valley about noon, as 
the sun leaves the cliff early in the day and 
traveling becomes pleasanter as one ascends. 

A very delightful trip was planned for the 
night of the full moon. We reached Eagle peak 
in time for supper, and then stayed on the sum- 
mit to enjoy the sunset, which soon gave place 
to the si I ver radiance of the lesser light. It was 
a warm night and we were loth to leave the 
splendor of cliff and sky and retire to our little 
meadow; but stem thoughts of the morrow 
drove us down and we crawled into our sleep- 
ing bags and slept till a rude shout awakened 
us in the gray morning light. The person who 
has the genius for waking up first and shouting 
to the rest of the camp is not as popular as he 
might be, at least, not till later in the day. 

We now retrace our trail for three and a half 
miles, and spend a brief time at the fascinating 
spot whence the great Upper fall takes its 1600- 
foot plunge ; then crossing Yosemite creek, we 
strike the trail for Lake Tenaya. This altitude 
(7000 feet) is the most favorable for great forest 
trees, and we enjoy their friendly shade as well 
as their stately beauty throughout the march. 
At Porcupine Flat we reach the Tioga road, and 
continue along its eentle grade and pleasant 
curves till we stand above the deep basin of 
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Lake Tenaya. We first catch a glimpse of the 
tall spire of Cathedral peak through the vista 
of mighty trees which line the road, and a little 
beyond we look down into the dark waters of 
the quiet lake. Its setting of polished granite is 
rather desolate in the waning light, but a good 
supper drives away the blues, and a jolly camp 
fire soon throws its merry beams on the little 
ripples that splash up against the sandy shore 
with a playful sound. The next morning's 
walk brings us to the meadows, and, as the 
road is dry and sandy for several miles before 
reaching them, the luxuriant grass under foot is 
a welcome change to wearied man and beast. 

Here we camp and have a choice of several 
interesting trips. We may cross the Tuolumne 
river, fording near the old telephone line, and 
visit Soda springs, where, if it is not mosquito 
season, we shall enjoy a drink of cold soda. In 
any case, be provided with mosquito nets, as 
the ways of that beast of prey are past finding 
out and we know not when he may seek to 
devour us. 

A trip to Mount Conness, by a good trail 
starting from Soda springs, can be made in one 
day. This mountain is 12,500 feet high and 
gives one a splendid view of the Lyell group, 
whence the Tuolumne takes its rise. A portion 
of Mono lake and the desert country around it 
is also visible, and forms a striking contrast to 
the country we have just traversed. Altogether, 
the climb IS well worth the exertion. It was on 
the summit of Mount Conness that Professor 



Davidson of the Geodetic Survey established 
an observation station, and the stone standards 
for their instruments are still there, like monu- 
ments of their work. Further up the meadows, 
Mount Dana offers another stiff climb, with a 
splendid outlook from its summit. 

A third pleasant excursion is found in a walk 
of several miles up the right bank of the river, 
where, without crossing, we obtain an impres- 
sive view of Mount Lyell. To climb this moun- 
tain is much more of an undertaking than to 
follow the trail to the top of Conness, but with 
suitable directions the ascent offers no special 
difficulty, and gives one the experience of cross- 
ing a considerable glacier and of scaling a true 
snow peak. 

Loth we are to leave the beautiful spot where 
each day brings forth some new and dainty 
flower, and where we enjoy an Arcadian life in 
the midst of green pastures and quiet waters, 
but the commissariat is getting low and the 
thought of a sumptuous feast, followed by a 
lounge in our comfortable hammocks, will oc- 
casionally invade our paradise. So, the fifth 
morning from our start sees us climbing up the 
trail to Sunrise ridge. The route leads around 
the base of Cathedral peak, and gives oppor- 
tunity for enjoying that noble pile from manv 
points of view. 1 speak of it almost as if it 
were a structure — it is a colossal temple not 
made with hands. Seen in the moonlight, it 
gives one the sensations that, I imagine, are felt 
when gazing at the Old World cathedrals. 



TlbWus.Pboto. 



A CAMP ON THE MERCED. 
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To be sure, these are endeared and glorified by 
centuries of hallowed story, but what aeons of 
history does not our New World temple record ? 
A day's march brings us to Little Yosemite, 
where the sportsman revels in the fine trout fish- 
ing. No more fitting climax to our rambles can 
be found than a trip to Clouds' Rest from this 
camp ; an early start will insure a sufficient stay 
on the summit and still give time to reach the 
valley camp by nightfall. The top is gained by 
mounting a winding stone stairway, commonly 
reported to consist of one thousand steps. At 
every step enticing glimpses of mountain and 
valley lure us on. and once the climb accom- 
plished, we stretcn out on the warm rocks and 
look around us to find the now familiar friends : 
Lake Tenaya, shining in its carved rock basin ; 
Cathedral peak, dear to our memory; Lyell's 
white crest peeping over the shoulders of the 
nearer forest-covered ridges ; then, down at our 
feet, the Valley Beautiful traversed by the wind- 
ing ribbon-like river. Then, at the big bend is 



a small white patch which must be the great 
beach opposite our camp. And see that tiny 
speck. Can it really be our tent? It is the 
symbol of home to us, and we know that friends 
are there awaiting us, so we take a last lingering 
look at the great panorama, and, with a mental 
resolve to come again and hold communion with 
all that goodly company, we hurry down the 
trail, pack up our belongings in the camp below 
and presently find ourselves in the midst of 
rejoicing friends They give us the place of 
honor in the hammocks, while we tell of our 
adventures ; then, after a good dip in the river 
and a goodlier dinner, once more we watch the 
sunset glow crown the hoary head of Half 
Dome— our best beloved. 

Helen M, Gomperiz, 

I have purposely refrained from giving lielghts and dis- 
tances, as these are furnished to the traveler on printed 
cards, and besides, a good map of the valley wilt show each 
route taken with much greater clearness than written direc- 
tions can do. 



Suggested Camp Equipment. 



One tent, four camp chairs, one basket-crate of tin dishes, 
one small folding table, two hammocks, two yards mosquito 
net, one tack hammer, one axe, one package tacks, two 
yards of white oilcloth for tablecloth, bags, a, ticking bags 
for strawbeds ; 6, small unbleached muslin bags for supplies 
on short trips ; one coffee pot made of sheet-Iron, not sold- 
ered, two frying pans with kettles to suit, one Klondyke 
stove. 

a For a rough trip a good substitute for a stove Is found 
in the f olk>wing : Two iron rods thirty-six inches long, to the 
ends of which folding legs are attached, twelve Inches in 
length. The latter are sharpened to a point so as to be 
easily driven into the ground. These are placed side by side 
so that a frving pan and two sauce pans rest on them, thus 
saving much trouble in looking for flat stones for a fire-place. 



b Butter Is not mentioned on the list because it can be 
bought in Yosemite ; eggs, likewise. 

c For a rough trip desiccated eggs are recommended. 
Also canned butter. Los Angeles brand, and be sure it bears 
the current year label. 

d Heavy blankets are a well-known accessory to camp 
comfort, but when reducing weight is an object, some other 
covering must be used. A down comforter covered with a 
strong, light-weight material, then folded and sewed into a 
long bag, is warmer than the heaviest pair of blankets, and 
much lighter than the Klondyke bags. It also has the advan- 
tage of being useful at home, so that the cost of it is not 
strictly an outlay for camp. We usually carry a small, light 
pair of blankets to use when sleeping in a tent In the warm 
temperature of Yosemite. 



List of Groceries for a permanent Camp. 



The appended list of camp supplies is given for the benefit of those with a limited experience in camping. It will be 
understood that many of the Items mentioned in the supplies are not considered essentials and may be dispensed with if a 
larger portion of staples are provided ; still they furnish a pleasing variety to camp fare and are economical as to weight. 



Four persons for five weeks. Vary amount with time. 



WEI8HT, Etc 

♦Flour 50 lbs. 

Rice 15 •• 

Yellow com meal ao " 

Hominy (Eastern Pearl Grits) ... 10 " 

Germea 8 *' 

Soda crackers i box (small) 

Corn starch i lb. 

Macaroni .... a pkgs. 

Granulated sugar as lbs. 

Sago I " 

Beans 2 " 

Baking powder 2 '* 

Magic yeast i carton 

One pineapple cheese) 

Desiccated soups J 

Lard j lbs. 

Red covered bacon 10 " 

Corned beef 4 cans (large) 

O. C. oysters 4 " 

Deviled ham a " 

Sardines 6 " 

Salmon 6 " 

Rex ox tongue i can (large) 

Codfish I brick 

Dried beef a lbs. 

Pork and beans 1 can 

Liebig's extract beef i jar (8 oz.) 

Ham 10 lbs. 

Boned chicken i can 

Boned turkey i " 

O. V. tomatoes . 6 cans 



Appbox - 

MATE 

Price 

$0 60 

80 

70 

50 



25 

I 25 

10 

zo 

60 

05 

I 60 

35 

I 60 

80 

I 00 

50 

I 40 

90 

65 

90 

34 

20 

I 50 

I 75 

45 

45 

45 



Approxi* 

Weight Etc. mate 

PHCt 

Sea Foam com 6 cans 85 

Brown bread i can ao 

Oregon prunes a lbs. 20 

Ex. Alden apricots 2 " 40 

Pitted plums a " ao 

Dried nectarines 2 " 30 

Raisins 2 *' ao 

Maple syrup t gal. i 15 

Sugar house drips x " 60 

Almonds and walnuts 3 lbs. is 

Chocolate 3 " 75 

Golden dates 5 '* 50 

Queen olives 2 qts. 70 

(peaches .... 4 cans ) 

Filckinger's fruits^ pears 4 " fS 25 

(apricots . . . . 4 "' ) 

Pepper 2 02. 10 

C. & B. piccalilli I bot. 35 

Flaming light matches 2 pkgs. 25 

Pasha Blend coffee 7 lbs. a 45 

Ceylon tea i lb. 75 

Sea Foam borax soap 6 cakes 50 

Pearline i pkg. 15 

Salt 5 lbs. 10 

Vanilla extract i bot. 25 

Eagle condensed milk 4 cans 60 

F. O. P. cognac i qt. i 50 

Total 360 lbs. $36 76 

*Good flour can be bought in Yosemite at same cost as 
San Francisco price plus the freight. 
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Red Letter Day in the Yosemite. 



THE delights of June in Yosemite hold May 
Day pleasures anywhither of little value; 
not that the Valley's welcome at other 
times is a thing to be held in light esteem, but 
dates earlier than June, from housekeeping 
standpoint, fall within renovation space. 

The guardian spirits have been away on sea- 
coast outing. The while Arctic frosts and boreal 
fingers have been busy, the one to bind, the 
other to loose, and debris of preceding year, 
sodden under winter snows and winter rains, 
asks time for disappearance. Advent of June, 
however, finds this valley world-swept and 
garnished. In the beneficent work of renova- 
tion romance allies the greenwood tribes, fairies 
and elfins of mossiand and of fern dale, sprites 
of lichenwold and gnomes of golden mother- 
lock, all of them busy from dewy mom till 
dewy eve; for upon great occasions, like 
greater peoples, these midgets are able to obey 
a common impulse and move in concerted 
action ; at the same time so finical, internecine 
war may grow out of accidental tilt of a far- 
thingale or a far-fetched witticism upon the 
eyebrow of a court favorite. 

Nothing earthly can be conceived more charm- 
ful than a certain June day of 1887 in this wall- 
encompassed Yosemite; appeals made by it to 
every avenue of sensuous delight, arboreal and 
floral beauty, music, bearing keynote to un- 
spoken romance and cyclopean granite architec- 
ture, commanding to silent worship of Creating 
Hand. v , 

Oak and cypress, pine and cedar, not painful 
to look upon in sympathy with their feeble 
hold on life, but giants, young and old abound- 
ing in wealth of foliage and superabundant 
vitality, trembling with speechless happiness; 
carpets of daisies and white violets; coppices 
of ceanothus, blue and white, the latter in 
creamy sprays of bloom that mock the priceless 
creations of Mechlin and Brussels, ana of fra- 
grance so delicate it borders upon the spiritual ; 
Incredible azalean wealth, filling the ambient at- 
mosphere with characteristic perfumes ; Easter 
lilies in spotless white, with hearts of gold, 
and exuberant Washingtonianum, its four and 
twenty armed thyrsus bearing large, fragrant 
efflorescence, creamy white, lined and dotted 
with red and purple; not infrequent also the 
Humboidt lily and the well known panther and 
tiger species of this floral class, sweet-breath 'd 
eglantine and the clinging woodbine ; syringas 
flowering in burnished silver, with aurant sta- 
mens; the azured harebell and lilies of the val- 
ley, their racemes dight for argent chimes to 
fairy nuptials ; and along the marge of flowing 
waters promise of golden-rod that shall renew 
field of cloth of gold. 

There was whirr of flying quail, speeding to 
safer covert and with avian craft beguiling 
curiosity from the nesting mate ; from shelter- 
ing oak tree boughs the wood pigeon's gentle 
coo and reminiscent sighs of Carolina dove; 
and on limbs and bole of pine and oak the Cali- 
fornia woodpecker— that feathered carpenter to 
music of his own cheerful song — excavating 



storage cells for an acorn harvest that shall not 
fall; and from marge of tarn and pool and tru- 
ant brook and from meadowland the flute-like 
voice of lark upspringing before intrusive feet. 

The rollicking, explosive, madcap song of 
bob-o'-link and trills of mocking bird, except as 
scherzo plays to accent and illumine the grand 
march of Sierra's falling waters, would be in- 
congruous in this cathedral that from overarch- 
ing firmament to granite cornerstone vibrates 
with thunderous cadence from aqueous organ 
pipes exceeding three hundred fathoms length ; 
and whippoorwill's plaint at eventide — an 
ideal note — alas! is wanting. 

Now and again on topmost bough of sugar 
pine the nervous squirrel suspends inspection of 
nut maturing cones, ripening for his winter's 
storehouse, and in voluble sciuran cries, " Quo 
vadis?" — querulously demands, "Whither go- 
estthou?" 

Yosemite would be a revelation of beauty, 
even though by mischance caught in unreadi- 
ness for company; how much more so when 
found in radiant bridal garb. Its sunshine and 
correlate shadows, floral wealth and song bird 
melody, the redolent air pulsating in harmony 
of sound, everywhere beauty in form and color 
mantled by sunshine and refined to supernal 
life by thoughts imagination winged, earth 
shaking impact of falling waters and sphinx- 
like silence of uncarved granite pyramids, 
cathedral spires whose proud uplifting looks 
six thousand feet downward on wedding march 
pageant to liquid notes of mystic mistful Bridal 

With setting sun from northern Sierran world 
came succession of dark and darker clouds pass- 
ing southward high over upper rim of the Val- 
ley, and with twilight electrical flashes began 
to illuminate the lower fringes of them in 
mockery of silver lining. At first these flashes 
were silent, but in brief space detonations began 
to add an element of sublimity to the scene. 
Apparently the electrical positive found its 
negative from side to side across the valley cleft, 
a full mile above its base, thereby giving much 
relief to timid onlookers, one of whom was in- 
different to lightning but confessed to being 
"scar'to' thunder." 

In imagination one sometimes stands at centre 
of our Solar System, speechless with terror at 
the awful plaints of worlds consuming in cru- 
cibles that spare not, intruding small into great. 
One bolt only of blinding thousands that night 
passed below the valley's upper margin, and to 
have seen that one in its illuminating splendor 
and resistless power, and to have heard the 
crash of its earth rending was to have gauged 
the crack of doom. In downward rush it 
touched a lofty pine distant five hundred yards 
from point of observation and rended it of heart 
and life before a record could be made on the 
human brain, and the bellowings of baffled 
rage, for minutes echoing from wall to wall, 
multiplying and reappearing on mellower key, 
were treasures to enrich the memories of a life- 
time. 
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There was no rainfall In the valley, but visi- spectlons and said, ** I reckon old Yosemlte is 

tors arriving during the early evening on return gittin' his back up. He's buckin' sure 's you're 

trips over Yosemlte trail reputed it quite other- bom." A little girl, bright and original, said, 

wise above. ** Somebody has broked a hole froo the sky." 

When the celestial pyrotechnics were ended There had been a cloudburst over Yosemlte 

the caravansary guests resumed their usual Creek watershed, in the more elevated portions 

evening diversions in reading-room and parlors, of It suddenly dissolving the accumulated snows 

to be subsequently Interrupted by a gradually of winter, and the stream became, not bank full 

increased trembling of the substantial hotel and simply, but a roaring torrent submerging banks 

uninvited dancing of movable objects. A visit- and contiguous country, carrying rustic bridges 

ing cattle man, alert and suspicious of phenom- and more pretentious structures and all movable 

ena that had no precedent in his experience, objects swiftly downward. Large numbers of 

returned to the social circle from outdoor in- mammoth pine tree boles, some of them used 
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for pedestrian crossings, and others prone upon 
or near tlie river's banl^, were drawn into the 
mad current and shot over the fall. Not to 
these alone was such fate awaiting, for granite 
boulders in bed of the stream, and others re- 
leased from the bank by washing, some of 
them many tons in weight, followed the im- 
perious rush of more buoyant material. 

Slight inspection only was needed to show 
that this gigantic enginery, sending ponderous 
trees and granite blocks hurtling downward in 
unobstructed plunge, two thousand feet, to im- 
pinge upon the valley's solid underlying base, 
was what had caused it to tremble in affright, 
terrifying as well to those who had no store of 
acquired knowledge to bring to bear on the 
spectacle presented; indeed, the voice of con- 
tendlne elements, mutual antagonisms of debris 
borne downward, massive timber and herculean 
rock, of air and water, each in turn demanding 
and securing right of way, creating "a sound 
as though one moaned in bitter need " offered 
good apology for timidity. 

The crest of Yosemite Fall is twenty-five hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet above its base, and 
point of this night's view on same level about 
equal distance from the latter ; so, upward look- 
ing, the crest might have been sought midway 
between horizon and highest altitude, but con- 
stant mental reference to that fact was needed 
to convince the observer the flood was not issu- 
ing out of the very zenith. To look and then 
step backward was involuntary. 

The valley walks were invisible, nothing on 
earth below or in heaven above in any, the 
most nebulous, way even, suggesting itself, ex- 
cept a half luminous tawny tide of roaring 
water pouring from overhead where **some one 



has broked a hole froo the sky." No form of 
words can better express the fact. 

For reasons known with exactness perhaps to 
corpuscular philosophy the water was suffi- 
ciently luminous to see its own way, had en- 
tangled some vagrant rays of the setting sun or 
absorbed a measure of the electrical fireworks, 
not yet dead to memory, sufficient to guide over 
the dreadful plunge. The water column was 
solid only when ft took its initial leap into 
space, and thereafter, in steadily increasing de- 
gree, incorporating volumes of atmosphere, it 
expanded with change of color from tawny 
original to snowy white. 

The well-known rocket explosions, so char- 
acteristic of these falls, were in special evi- 
dence. 

Columnar lines of water could be seen to 
break up under insistent atmospheric command 
and take new lease of life as spheres, some of 
them even at a distance of half a mile present- 
ing considerable diameter. These new-born 
aqueous globes formed under world-making in- 
stincts would have their juvenile fling and go 
the pace that kills. Suddenly, wildly careering 
with accelerated speed, the restraining bond is 
broken and with loud report the flymg world 
becomes a cloud of falling spray, under mutual 
attraction to reunite and complete the cycle: 
lifej death, resurrection to new life— not one 
invisible atom lost in the process, every utmost 
fraction of value traced and recorded; credit 
here, debit there. After the lapse of some ex- 
citing and instructive hours the sable curtains 
were drawn upon the scene, the chimeful clock 
sane twelve and upon Red Letter Day in Yo- 
semite was written "Finis." 

JT. B, May. 



John Mum. 

(The mountaineer.) 



Clouds mantle thy strong shoulders, stars look thee in the face, 
The tempest in its fury cannot compel thee back; 

The glory of the heavens shall flood thy lofty place. 
And smiling flowers wait for thee along the glacier's track. 

Seer of the hleh Sierra, thine is the " Range of Light " : 
The avalanche, to thee, is Nature's whitest flag unfurled; 

Brother of one, the Prophet, who stood on Sinai's height. 
Thou read'st on rocky tables records of a vanquished world. 



Ina C. Tompkins, 
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Sweethearts. 

To Jeannette R. Schofield, her fourth birthday, January i6, 1900. 

When a man is getting on in years, 

His beard a trifle gray, 
And we hear him talk of sweethearts. 

We naturally say 
He is in his second childhood, and 

Ridicule his whim, 
And we wonder how a sweetheart 

Can think anything of him. 
But we cannot govern nature 

And men are bom that way; 
They'll continue to have sweethearts 

Until resurrection day. 
Brave admirals, as stem as death, 

Who would not fear to fight 
A fleet of forty battleships 

At morning, noon or night. 
Capitulate, or strike their flag, 

Surrender with delight 
When a craft no more aggressive than 

A sweetheart heaves in sight. • 
Stowed snugly in my dresser 

There's a pair of silken hose 
And a pair of dainty slippers 

(With holes 'most through the toes), 
A volume of rare poems, written many years ago; 
Thi» authoress was Mother Goose 
millions quote her now. 
5, with some kindred treasures, and 
A fluffy, flaxen curl 
Are tokens of last summer's trysts. 

She's her grandpa's sweetheart girl. 
She tyrranized her grandpa 

And made him march about, 
Chase butterflies and humming-birds 

Till he was quite wom out; 
Or maybe 'I was a lark or wren. 
Perhaps a nightingale. 
"Run quickly, grandpa! Bwing th' thalt!" 
To put upon his tail. 

Charles Edgar Hartwell, Newman, CaL 
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Railway Notes. 



Only seventeen miles of track laying is 
needed to complete the new coast line of the 
Southern Pacific in California between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and it is likely that 
through trains will be running before the end 
of the year. 

The Tavern of Castle Crags, the famous hos- 
telry of the Saaamento canyon on the Shasta 
route, will be opened for the season on June 15th. 

The Illinois Central have further strengthened 
their Pacific Coast offices by the appointment, as 
traveling passenger agent, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, of Mr. Frank Winship, formerly 
assistant ticket agent for the Southern Pacific 
at Los Angeles. 

The Galveston, La Porte and Houston rail- 
way has been acquired by the Southern Pacific, 
and will hereafter be operated in harmony with 
the Atlantic System lines of that company as 
the Galveston, Houston and Northern railway. 

Dining cars have been added to the equip- 
ment of Southern Pacific trains Nos. 5 and 6, 
running between San Francisco and Ogden. 

The Oxnard branch of the Southern Pacific, 
running south from Montalvo, on the Santa 
Barbara line, in California, has been extended 
from Somis to Moorpark, a distance of seven 
and a half miles. 



Mr. Jno. M. Crawley, who resigned the po- 
sition of assistant general freight and passenger 
agent for the Southern Pacific at Los Angeles in 
i8q7, has reentered the railway service as gen- 
eral agent of the Rio Grande Western railway 
at San Francisco. 

By a new schedule made effective May 13th 
on the Ogden route of the Southern Pacific, the 
time of the Overland Limited between San 
Francisco and Chicago was shortened two 
hours. The Limited now leaves San Francisco 
at 10 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 9:30 A. M. 
the third morning following. 

The Lake Tahoe railway, between Truckee, 
Cal. (on the Central Pacific), and Tahoe City, 
has been opened for business and is receiving a 
generous patronage from sportsmen and pleas- 
ure-seekers en route to the resorts about the 
famous lake. 

The office of general auditor Southern Pacific 
Company, Pacific System, has been created, 
abolishing the offices of assistant controller and 
auditor of disbursements. Mr. Geo. T. Klink, 
formerly auditor of disbursements, has been 
appointed general auditor. 

The new main line bridge of the Southern 
Pacific Company over the San Joaquin river, 
near Hemdon, Cal., represented in the accom- 
panying engraving, contains 805,428 pounds of 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY'S NEW BRIDGE OVER SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. 
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steel. There are three three-deck steel spans of 
one hundred and sixty feet each and one plate- 
girder deck span of fifty feet. The piers for 
the trestle approach at the south end and the 
abutment at the north end are of concrete rest- 
ing on a pile foundation cut off below low wa- 
ter. The piers are granite capped. The material 
was furnished by the Phoenix Bridge Com- 
pany and the bridge erected by the Southern 
Pacific forces under the direction of the engi- 
neer of maintenance of way. 

The fast "Owl Limited" of the Southern 
Pacific between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
now leaves Los Angeles at 7 P. M. and arrives 
at San Francisco at 9:45 A. M. This permits 
overland passengers to make transfer to the 
Overland Limited at Oakland pier. 

A reduced rate of $88.50 for the round trip will 
be made from San Ffancisco, Los Angeles and 
other California common points to Philadelphia 
and return account Republican National Con- 
vention. Tickets at this rate will be on sale 
on June 12th and 13th. Return trip from Phila- 
delphia must be begun by June 26th. The final 
limit is sixty days from date of sale, an3 vari- 
able route to be selected at time of sale is 
permitted west of Missouri river. The tickets 
must be used for continuous passage going and 
returning to Missouri river. West thereof stop- 
overs are permitted under usual conditions For 
tickets returning via Shasta route $12.50 addi- 
tional will be charged. 



The Seaside excursions from New Mexico 
and Arizona points, which have been a feature 
of the vacation season for several years, will 
be inaugurated by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for 1900 with departure of first excursion 
from El Paso and Phoenix on Thursday, May 
24th, continuing weekly thereafter until August 
30th. Round-trip tickets are sold for these ex- 
cursions from principal stations between El 
Paso and Yuma to Santa Monica, Long Beach, 
San Pedro, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, 
Avalon, Catalina Island, Newport and San 
Diego at a greatly reduced rate, enabling resi- 
dents of the interior to escape the heated term 
and enjoy a rest "where cool sea breezes 
blow." 

The summer arrangements for personally 
conducted excursions in vestibuled Pullman or- 
dinary cars, via Sunset route, gives weekly serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Cincinnati, via 
New Orleans; San Francisco and Chicago, via 
New Orleans, and San Francisco and Chicago, 
via El Paso and Ft. Worth. Between San 
Francisco and Washington three cars per week 
will be run, leavin^j San Francisco on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Mr. Geo. H. McMillan, for many years the 
valued commercial agent for the Southern Pa- 
cific Company at San Diego, has accepted the 
appointment as traveling freight agent for the 
Rio Grande Western railway, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 



Indirection. 



Fair are the flowers and children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer; 
Rare is the rose burst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer; 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that preceded It is sweeter; 
And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out-mastered the meter. 

Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the growing; 
Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the flowing ; 
Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than he did unfold him ; 
Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath foretold him. 

Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and hidden; 
Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing. 

Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator; 
Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift stands the giving; 
Back of the hand that receives thrills the sensitive nerves of receiving. 

Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows skim starward, and the essence of life is divine. 

Richard Realf. 
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Angora Goats in Oregon. 



IT IS some fifty years since the first Angoras 
were imported to this country from Asia 
Minor, their natural habitat, and in this 
period they have established strong claims to 
popular consideration and respect by their abil- 
ity to clear wild lands, the value of their fleece 
for mohair, the profit In their increase for breed- 
ing and food, and their general intelligence and 
industry. 

For raising these useful and interesting ani- 
mals, in either large or small flocks. Western 
Oregon presents an ideal situation. Generous 
moisture, equable* climate and responsive soil 
serve to provide, upon the vast until led domain 
lying west of the Cascade mountains, an end- 
less plenty "of browse " or small undergrowth, 
which is peculiarly nourishing to the frugal 
Angora and constitutes the only food necessary 
for his sustenance. This brush must be taken 
from the land before it can come into value for 
the stockraiser or husbandman, and to clear it 
out by day labor would prove a serious draft 
upon the limited resources of many a worthy 
and desirable settler. Just here steps into the 
breach the little Angora, who, without pay or 
feed, little shelter and less care, cleans off the 
wasted acres and leaves them ready for plow or 
range. A million Angoras in Western Oregon 
could thus be profitably employed, with plenty 
of room to spare, and yet the whole state 
of Oregon now contains only something like 
35,000, good and bad. 



At present prices the Angora fleece will bring 
in about $1.25 per head, and this can be in- 
creased by better selection and breeding. Good 
offspring have a value of I4.00 each and are in 
strong demand. This is profitable, even if the 
Angora possessed no third value as a persistent 
land-dearer, which in this section might well 
be rated his greatest talent. 

Poor stock, indiscriminate buying and hap- 
hazard breeding have in the past retarded the 
industry and greatly diminished the value of 
the mohair, but excuse for this no longer exists 
since excellent grade of goats can now be had 
near at hand, and a state registry at Salem is 
being established under auspices of leading 
breeders. 

Given an abundance of natural green herbage 
throughout the year, absence of severe winters, 
hot summers and fierce winds, with good fences 
and a minimum of shelter Western Oregon may 
easily hold the lead in the Angora goat field. 
In length, strength, fineness, lustre— proper- 
ties of neatest value in mohair— she already 
holds a high reputation, which her growers are 
jealous to increase. 

Improved blood will follow the added care 
now observed In selection, breeding and bear- 
ing, and bring the price of the Oregon product 
to the top notch in the world's markets. 



Saletn^ Or. 



/. B, Early, 
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Camping Among Sequoias. 



THERE were three of us— Clark, Jack (the 
burro) and myself —and we were out for 
a good time in primitive style. Our tricks 
for getting on were ail borrowed from the hunt- 
ing and fishing stage of man, save that our 
implements for hunting and fishing were mod- 
em. Our camping and cooking were quite as 
old style as any tribe ever practiced. 

We determined to walk from the floor of the 
great San Joaquin valley to the highest ridge of 
the Sierras, and back again by a different route. 
We accomplished in sixteen days, with and 
without trails, two hundred miles of the rough- 
est mountain travel. The season was the latter 
part of September, when the frost of the upper 
ranges put enough snap into the nights to make 
sleep around a blazing camp-fire the sweetest 
pleasure known to tramps. 

By the time we reached Sperry's home grove, 
the Calaveras group of sequoias, we were quite 
accomplished in eating, sleeping and walking — 
these were about the only arts our time per- 
mitted—and oh, the joy of a keen appetite, 
of healthy, muscular exercise, of sweet, sound 
sleep! 

The Calaveras grove, had we not seen the 
South park later, would have been to us the one 
great wonder of the world. As I look back at 
it now, I see too many tourist tracks in the 
home grove, and Mr. Sperry's splendid table is 
too near. 

The South Park grove, entirely out of 
civilization, must be reached on foot by six 
or seven miles of trail, and is, therefore, less 
frequented. 

After a few nights in the Calaveras (I say 
nights, for in the midst of these forest giants the 
shadows are dark all day long), we set out for 
South park. Entering the thick shades of this 
"biggest grove of the biggest trees in the 
world," late in the afternoon, we had only time 
to find a camp before the last ray of light had 
gone. This uninhabited forest contains 1380 
giants from 65 to 104 feet in circumference, of 
various ages from 1000 to 6000 years. 

We thought to sleep at the base of a giant 
tree out of a strange sense of protection from 
the deep, vast solitude. Several times our 
blankets were laid at the feet of some old 
father of the forest, but as many times taken 
up for the simple reason that man cannot 
sleep upright. All of these ancient trees have 
great cone-shaped banks of earth at their bases 
composed of the falling bark, cones and foli- 
age of many centuries. On account of the 
gigantic proportions of the trees, the steep- 
ness of these slopes is not at first noticed — 
it is when one tries to sleep at an angle 
of forty-five degrees that its reality is brought 
home to one. Finally we gave up the at- 
tempt and fared more comfortably under a 
smaller pine tree which was only about loco 
years of age. 

As I lay on my back, trying to find a peep- 
hole to heaven through the black mass of foli- 
age, nearly 400 feet deep, directly above, I had 



thoughts I cannot express. It was one of the 
religious moments of life. 

The next day we awoke late, for it was still 
dark in that shady solitude. An interesting 
idea presented itself that morning and we spent 
the day in a curious investigation. The beau- 
tiful pine tree near which we slept was quite 
as tall as its giant neighbors but much smaller 
in ail other proportions. It bore no marks of 
fire as all the sequoias do. Some of the latter 
have been burned hollow; some have been 
almost girdled with fire, anrf yet they live. 
We could not find one of these sequoias which 
had escaped the great fire, and we examined 
hundreds of them during the day. Right in 
their midst are great numbers of other conifers 
as tall as the giants but more slender; they 
would be great themselves in any other com- 
pany. Not one of these lesser giants showed 
any signs of fire and we examined many of 
them carefully. Some of these pines and firs 
show by their rings (on authority of Mr. 
Sperry) that they are at least 1000 years old. 
When, then, did the mighty forest fire rage 
among these oldest trees of the earth, and how 
old must the sequoias be which were so large 
1000 years ago that their later growth makes 
no great change in their appearance ? The per- 
sonal observation of this convincing evidence 
of the date of the great fire and the very great 
age of the giant sequoias leaves in the mind a 
strange impression not easily effaced. 

So great were we affected by these prehistoric 
forests that the deer we killed, the trout we 
caught, and the old be^r that disturbed our 
sleep at night are not to be mentioned in the 
same account 

When we again go to the big trees^ we 
shall walk, but not until we have ndden 
as far as the Southern Pacific and the stage- 
coach can carry us. It is far better to re- 
serve time and strength for the high Sierras, 
where walking, or, rather, climbing, is an 
exhilarating exercise. The people who have 
"time to kill" would not care for such a glo- 
rious trip anyway ; hence our advice to all true 
pleasure-seekers Is to save time by taking the 
essentials of an outfit, and going as far on 
the journey as possible by rail and stage. 
One's time will be aH too short in a country 
where ten miles is a good day's journey, and 
where to camp for days on the same spot, 
making little excursions here and there, is, or 
all things, to be desired. 

My partner and I always refer to our Sierra 
tramp as one of our most delightful experiences, 
and now that these sequoias are to be saved to 
posterity by our national government, we are 
planning another trip this season. Had the 
United States refused to preserve these ancient 
gardens of God from commercial vandalism, 
we should have planned rather to migrate to 
some country which considers Divine handi- 
work of more value than the dollar. 

C. W.Hodgson. 
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First Cat — How did the fight come out last night ? 
Second Cat— Oh, I won by a scratch.— ^/an/br^ Quad, 
igor. 

Little Girl (going out on damp evening) — Oh. mamma, 
its fogging out loud. 

A Compromise— Owner— I sells yo' dat mewl for ten 
dollahs, an' guarantee him not to Icicle yo'. 

Buyer — An* ef he do, will yo' oblergate you'se'f toe talk 
him t>aclc at dat price ? 

Owner — Ah couldn't do dat; butAh'll obieri^ate roahse'f 
toe gib yo'ah widdah de money bacic — Leslie's Weekly. 

Patient— What do you thinic of a warmer climate for me, 
doctor? 
Doctor --• No, no ; not yet. 

" Do you thinic the shortest route to a man's heart is 
through his stomach? " asked Miss Gabby, as she prepared 
to exhibit her skill with the chafing dish to young [>octor 
Powders. 

"Oh. dear, no," exclaimed the young physician, swelling 
up with the consciousness of his superior knowledge. " The 
shortest way to the heart is by way of an incision through 
the left sub-clavial section of the thoracic parletes." 

Thus Is cold science wresting Cupid's weapons one by one 
from the hands of the fair sitx.— Baltimore American. 

Deputy— What's that big key for? 

Sheriff —Oh. that's the key to the clock factory across the 
street. The proprietor let the business run down and I have 
to wind it up. 

Her Natural Affliction— "What's the matter with the 
Albino girl today? " asked the fat lady. 

" Oh, I suppose it's her trouble." replied the tattooed girl. 
" Pink eyt:— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Mrs. O'Bull -This is the seventh night you've come home 
in the morning. The next toime you go out, Mr. O' B., you'll 
stay at home and open the door for yerself. 

"What, hoi Within there I " shouted the knight at the 
castle gate. 

" My gad ! " said the warder to his valet ; " here's another 
man with a hoe." 

Rowland Rantt — Me lud, I remember when we had aoo 
people on the stage. 

Roxey— That is nothing! Why, down in Texas we had 
500 people on the stage, and we would have had 1000 if 
some of the mob hadn't rushed outside to head us off. 

"Lester, dear." said Mrs. Giddings, anxiously, to her 
husband. " I don't like that cough of yours." 
" I'm sorry," replied Giddings. " but it Is the best I have." 

Mrs. Neverso — I've just been reading an article on elec- 
tricity. John, and It appears that before long we shall be 
able to get pretty well everything we want by just touching 
a button. 

Mr. Neverso — You'd never be able to get anything that 
way. 

Mrs. N.— Why not. John? 

Mr. N.— Because nothing on eartii would ever make you 
touch a button ! Look at my shirt I 

" It is possible that the Chinese have little appreciation of 
our humor." said a woman whose visiting card bears four 
names to identify her. "but I have my doubts. A few days 
ago I hired a Chinese cook. He was a dapper little fellow. 
and before I instructed him In his duties I said. * What is 
your name ? ' 

"'Wun Lung Lee Sing.' he answered or something 
like it. 
" * Too long.' said I. ' I will call you John.' 
* • Velly well,' said he. ' What your name ? ' 
"'I am Mrs. Augusta De Whilliger Von Bumhausen 
Jones.' said I. 

"'Too long,' said he. ' I call you Mrs. Tommy,' and he 
did. His face was childlike and bland, and I am not yet 
ccMivinced that he didn't intend to make a joke."— 7%^ Sun. 

" Put out your tongue. Tommy," said the doctor. 

"No. siree," said Tommy. " I did that to the teacher 
yesterday and got an awful whipping." — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 



Information Bureau. 

The publishers of SUNSET Invite inquiry 
from travelers, health and pleasure seekers and 
representatives of transportation lines concern- 
ing routes of travel, resorts, steamship, sleep- 
ing-car or stage accommodations in any part of 
the world, and more particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. Such inquiries will be cheerfully and 
promptly answered individually, and such as 
seem likely to be of general interest will be 
published in this column (omitting names) for 
the information of readers of SUNSET. 

If you want to make a trip to a neighboring 
state, Cape Nome or New York city, or are 
planning a vacation and want to know the cost, 
sleeping-car privileges or steamship accommo- 
dation$, or are seeking a new home on the 
Pacific Slope write to Information Bureau, SUN- 
SET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal. 

Samples of Questions We answer. 

Question— -Is there a through sleeping car 
between San Francisco and Franklin, Idaho? 
What is the first-class rate ? 

Answer— No, but sleeping car accommoda- 
tions are afforded between San Francisco and 
Ogden; berth in standard sleeper. $5.50; berth 
in tourist, $2.50. Limited first-class rate from 
San Francisco to Franklin, Idaho, via Ogden, 
$32.75; second-class, $27.75. Train leaves San 
Francisco 6:00 P. M., arrives Ogden 5:30 A. M. 
second day, connecting with Oregon Short 
Line leaving Ogden 8:15 A. M., due Franklin 
im5 A. M. 

Question — Where can 1 find big game in 
California, such as elk or bear? 1 am an 
Englishman and am making a tour of the world, 
shooting in all localities where big game is 
found, and wish to know what California has 
to offer. 

Answer — There are no elk in California, 
with the exception of a remnant of a band and 
the state law forbids their being killed. Elk 
shooting can be had in the State of Washing- 
ton, the best being found in the vicinity of Mt. 
Olympia. Deer are fairly plentiful In most 
portions of California and adjoining states, 
and can be killed by any sportsman willing 
to rough It, even in comparatively short dis- 
tances from San Francisco. The open season 
for deer shooting is from July 15th to Octo- 
ber 15th. 

Bear can also be found of the black and 
brown variety most plentiful in the northern 
counties of California and the south and south- 
west portions of Oregon, and all over the 
State of Washington. Bear can only be suc- 
cessfully hunted on this coast with good dogs 
trained for that purpose, and there are a 
number of such packs In California scattered 
through Mendocino, Humboldt, Trinity, Siski- 
you and other counties in the Sierras. One of 
the best known packs, perhaps, in the state is 
that owned by Mr. William Bray of Butte 
Creek, some forty miles from Montague, Siski- 
you county. Mr. Bray keeps a sort of resort 
for sportsmen and arrangements can be made 
by letter for him to take out parties desirous of 
having a run with his hounds. 
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"WONDERLAND, 1900." 

** Wonderland, 1900," a magnificently printed 
book of one hundred and thirty-two pages, is 
being circulated by the passenger department of 
the Northern Pacific railway. "On the Trail 
of Lewis and Clark," "The Story of a Rail- 
wav." "Through Yellowstone Park," "Tales 
of Two Wayside Inns " and " Golden Alaska " 



are the chapter headings, most artistically de- 
signed and printed. 

Numerous maps and reproductions of his- 
torical documents with engravings of notable 
personages and scenes connected with the ex- 
plorations of Lewis and Clark embellish the 
first and principal chapter, while many engrav- 
ings of more recent and beautiful scenes are 
associated with the subject matter of other 
chapters. 

"Tales of Two Wayside Inns" relate to the 
Ravalli hotel of the Bitter Root valley, Mon- 
tana, and the Tavern of Castle Crags on the 
Shasta route of the Southern Pacific Company 
in California. 

Altogether it is a most excellent publication 
and one which will be much sought after. You 
can obtain the book by mentioning SUNSET 
and sending six cents in stamps with your ad- 
dress to C. S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, 
Northern Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn. 



The article in our April number entitled "Or- 
ange County," which has attracted such gen- 
eral attention and credited to Mr. C. W. Riggs, 
we are informed bv Mr. Riggs was from the 
pen of Capt. S. H. Finley of Santa Ana, who is 
entitled to credit for his comprehensive paper 
on the resources of Orange county. 



FOLLOW IT UP. 

" Pacific Coast Advertising," a little book- 
let published monthly at Los Angeles and edited 
by W. D. Curtis, makes reference to the great 
amount of advertising done for California and 
its large enterprises by the railways both in 
and out of the state in issuing special printed 
matter and in use of space in the big magazines, 
and says : 

"All this means much to the Coast, and should 
not be lost sight of by advertisers. 

" This advertisement, costing you nothing, is 
constantly drawing attention to the section. 
Vou have only to follow it up with matter 
which directs that attention to your particular 
section or products 

Good advice, this. By the way, SUNSET'S 
selected circulation is calculated to return 
greater benefits than any other publication you 
can advertise in if you want to reach the people 
who are interested and being interested in Cali- 
fornia. 

From time to time invitations have been ex- 
tended In Sunset to the people of the United 
States to come to the great Pacific Coast states 
and participate in the benefits of the rapid 
growth and prosperity of the section. Not al- 
ways a direct positive invitation, but a picture 
of thriving orchard or a great manufactory, a 
story of the resources and advantages of some 
particular section is quite as winning an invi- 
tation as "Will you come with us?" And 
Sunset is proud of the class of people who are 
responding to these invitations and putting 
their shoulders to the wheel in developing the 
Far West SUNSET has demonstrated a reason 
for its existence in this if in no other way. 
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By Acclamation 



The best line from the Pacific Coast to 
the National Conventions and meeting 
of the National Educational Association 



Southern Pacific Company 

Three Overland Routes 
Reduced Rates 



National Democratic Convention^ Kansas City^ July 4 
Sunset or Ogden Routes 

National Republican Convention^ Philadelphia^ June 19 
Sunsety Ogden or Shasta Routes 

National Educational Association^ Charleston^ July 7-13 

Sunset Route 



Palace Sleeping Cars and Personally Conducted 
Excursions in Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Cars. 
Don't conclude arrangements for your trip until 
you have communicated with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 



E. O. McCormick, T. H. Goodman, 

Passenger Traffic Msnager General Passenger Agent 
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A beautiful Summer home perfectly appointed and 
adapted to every requirement for the comfort and 
refreshment of tired city people. All the pleasures 
of forest and stream and mountain climbing in the 
wilderness, with the luxuries of a high class hotel. 

Medicinal Soda Springs Superb Trout Fishing 

ADDKEJJ: 

E. B. PIXLErT, riANAOER, Cattle Crag, vShajta County, Califoilnia 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Port Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Port Dodge. 



? -?^ 1 

The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Prancisco and Los Angeles 
a through 




Agenqes of the Ilunois Central R. R. wiU be found at the following principal ^ 

cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Onu^ Chicago, # 

St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisyille, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 2 

J.T.HABAHAN,2dVioe>Pr«sident. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. Z 

M. a M ARKHAM, Am't Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON. Oen'l Paas'r Agent. 2 
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...TO HOME SEEKERS... 



THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND ACRES OF FERTILE LAND IN VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFOlfWA; WHfCFT >I<E 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN TRACTS OF FROM TWO AND ONE-HALF ACRES IN THE TOWN OF EL RIO AND 
IN TEN ACRE TRACTS AND UPWARDS FOR GENERAL FARMING PURPOSES. ALL THIS LAND IS NOW 
UNDER A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. IT IS A PORTION OF RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE CON- 
SISTING OF THIRTEEN THOUSAND ACRES ALL OF WHICH HAS TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS BEEN FARMED AS 
A WHOLE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE, WATER IS ABUNDANT 
AND THE CLIMATIC AND ^^ -i^ ^^ h^^ ■ ■ g-g ^^|,^ . p^ MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
THE BEST. SCHOOLS AND 1^ imf ^J | J II C^ I I \m §■ CHURCHES AND OTHER 
SOCIAL ADVANTAGES ARE ' * * ^^ "^ ^^ ^^ 1 I W fca ^^^ ^^ ^^^ LANDS 
ARE ADAPTED TO AU V^ m p^ It Jl ^^ KINDS OF FARMING BUT 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO ^ ^ ^ |" f\ fm I W I ^d ■ ■ ■ "^^^ GROWING OF BEANS 
AND SUGAR BEETS AND '=^^=^==^^=^=^^^^^=^^^=- ORCHARDS OF APRICOTS 
WALNUTS AND LEMONS. RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE IS THE CENTER OF THE GREAT BEAN BELT 
OF VENTURA COUNTY AND THE LANDS BEING SUB-DIVIDED ARE BUT FOUR MILES FROM THE NEW BEET 
SUGAR FACTORY AT OXNARD. VENTURA, THE COUNTY SEAT AND SEA PORT, IS TEN MILES DISTANT. THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY PASSES ON TWO SIDES OF THE RANCH, AND 8ATICOY AND MONTALVO, THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, ARE BUT TWO MILES AWAY. SEND TO GEO. C. POWER, SELLING AGENT, 152 MAIN 
STREET, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA, FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FULL INFORMATION 



IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HOME IN 

CALIFORNIA WEIGH WELL THE DISTINCTION 
OF CULTIVATED LAND VERSUS WILD LAND.. 



THE BRAKE 



RecogfnUed by foremost Railway 

Authorities as the 

SUndard Air Brake of the World 



Built by 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co^ 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 



THE GREAT SCENIC LINE OE THE WORLD 

HAS MORE NATURAL ADVANTAGES TO OFFER 
THE TRANS -CONTINENTAL TRAVELER THAN 
ANY OTHER LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
IN ADDITION TO MORE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD. IT 
OFFERS A MOST SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE. 
THREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT OGDEN, 
PASSING THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY AND 
DENVER. A MOST SUPERB DINING CAR SER- 
VICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 

TWO THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS DAILY BETWEEN 
...SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER, OMAHA AND CHICAGO... 

ONE VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. ONE VIA 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY. DAILY TOURIST CAR SERVICE BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO AND DENVER. BEFORE SE- 
LECTING YOUR ROUTE CALL ON 



F. W. Thompson. 

OCNKRAk AOCNT, PASS Dcrr., R. O. W. RV. 
626 MARKCT STRCCT 



W. J. 8HOTWCLL. 

OCMCRAk AaCNT, PAO. COAST. D. R. O. R. R. 

126 CALIFORNIA STRCCT 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



rOR PAMPHLCTS aiVINO FULL DCSCRIPTIONS OF THC SCCNIC 
ATTRACTIONS OF THIS 

GREAT SCENIC LINE 

APPLY TO 

S. K. HOOPER. GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AQT. 
DENVER. COLO. 



THE 

IMPORTANT CITIES 

IN THIRTY-FOUR STATES AND TER- 
RITORIES ARE REACHED FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST WITHOUT CHANGE 
OF CARS VIA SUNSET, OGDEN AND 
SHASTA ROUTES OF THE 




THE BEST AND FOREMOST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE. 
IT HAS BEEN SO FOR THE 
PAST THIRTY YEARS 



E. o. Mccormick 

PaMCNGER TRATFtC MANAQER 



T. H. GOODMAN 

GCNCIIAL PA«MNQ£Jt AGtMT 



San Francisco. Cal. 



^'oi^CARNYa 

(con- SUTTER) 

SAN FRANCISCO 

PHOTOAPPADATI IS, JP C. .,^r^■ .^, 



One Dollar a Year 



One reader writes: " Sunset Is a surprise ; it is not a rival of any other magazine, but. In a class by itself, it is 
the brightest, breeziest publication of its kind I ever saw. Its newness and freshness each Issue are remarkable. It is 
never repetitious and never extravagant. It is instructive and stimulates interest in the large and beautiful sections of our 
country comprehended in its descriptions." You need every number. Five hundred pages and four hundred beautiful 
engravings for $i.oo per year. Box 2328, San Francisco. 



THE BARRIER 
REMOVED 



Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. Ad 
Ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade Increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 

AddreMi MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 

W. H. Hammond and A. G. WUhon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare» Lindsay and Porterville, Cal. 



CHAS. W. MACKCY. ^RCSioCNt 
JAS. W. ROWLANO. VICC-PRC«IDCNT 



CHAS. MILLCR, srcONo vicc-prc«iocnt ROBT. McCALMOMT. •rcRITAnv 

W. J. BLCAKLCV. TRCASURKR W. B. CORINTH, oknchal supt. 



THE TRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 

HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 

STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
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Trolling on Tahoe. 

BY ARCHIBALD TREAT. 
(With Illustrations by the Author.) 



MORE than twenty years ago I trolled on 
Lake Tahoe. 1 was a mere lad at the 
time, and my companion was a typical 
Portuguese fisherman. He was tall, lithe and 
swarthy, and in my mind's eye I can see him yet, 
as he swung to and fro at his joint task of scull- 
ing and trolling, humming a song of his native 
land. And I well remember that on one occa- 
sion, while so engaged, he suddenly stopped, 
the line in his hand having given those violent 



jerking signals which telegraph the joyful 
news that a big fish is at the other end. In an 
instant all was expectancy. The lazy Antone 
had changed from a lethargic oarsman into^an 
excited fisherman. He hauled in his line rap- 
idly, hand over hand. Then came jerks too 
strong to be ignored, for the end hook was a 
small one, attached by light gut to the regular 
trolling barb— and away sped the fish for a 
run. The line came in and out a number of 
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times before we even saw our 
quarry, as he poutingly swam past 
us; and another series of snort 
fights and spurts ensued before Mr. 
Fish became a safe prisoner in 
the waters outside our boat by 
having a line passed through his 
l?ills, and fastened to a convenient 
thwart. 

This was my initiation into the 
little world of Izaak Walton. It 
was a lesson in patience and the 
necessity for skill and judgment in 
handling an eleven-pound fish on 
a light line; and it was also a 
lesson in Portuguese swearing, for, 
finding that he could not do justice 
to the occasion in the tongue of 
his adopted country, Antone had 
recourse to what seemed to me to Tre.t.photu. 
be the choicest cuss-words of an extended 
Portuguesean vocabulary. 

But, to do Antone full justice, these lingual 
outbreaks occurred only when it seemed that 
the fish would be lost through not having either 
a gaff or a landing net. When all was over, 
he became once more as genial as the lake in 
pleasnnt weather, sinking his favorite song: 

" Grasshopper sat on a sweet potato vine. 
Sweet potato vine, sweet potato vine." 

So far as 1 ever heard, this was the first, inter- 
mediate and last verse. It was always sung 
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when there was a lull in the biting. And there 
was magic in the song; either this, or the 
fish were plenty — the reader may conclude as 
he will, because invariably, after a few verses, 
a fish would come swimming towards us, its 
progress gently aided by a line and hook. 

On the day of the incident I have just de- 
scribed, we anchored our boat near Emerald 
Bay point, over a sunken snag, and there used 
drop lines. Although we were in fully sixty 
feet of water, we could easily watch the fisn 
swimming about, sniffing at our hooks, and 
taking the bait, but this only when the fancy 
seized them. 

This wonderful clearness of its 
waters is one of the marvels of Lake 
Talioe. The bottom is readily dis- 
cernible at a depth of one hundred 
feet, and one of the singular effects 
produced by this transparency is, 
that on a calm day the steamer 
" Meteor,'* which traverses the lake, 
a rakish-looking flyer, some twenty- 
five tons burden, seems, when resting 
on the surface of water of less depth 
than say twenty feet, suspended in 
the air. 

The drop-line method of fishing is 
now out of vogue at Tahoe, and has 
been entirely superseded by trolling. 
The old-timers say it is because the 
fish are not so plentiful, but 1 am 
inclined to think it is because troll- 
ing has been found to be more certain, 
and results less dependent upon the 
fortunes of a biti ng or non-biting day. 
While trolling was preached in 
earlier days in going to and from 
the fishing grounds, the tackle em- 
ployed was not like that now used. 
The line was as big as a top string, 
and the hook had moulded upon it a 
long piece of lead to act as a sinker. 
This gave place in time to the trolling 
device of today; and, as there are 
many fishermen who have never 
trolled, and who, if they ever visit 
Tahoe, may wish to prepare their 
own outfit, I shall describe the ap- 
paratus in detail. 

At the end of about seventy-five 
feet of five-strand copper wire is 
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placed a trolling spoon, attached by a swivel. 
The spoon Is about four and a half by two and 
a half Inches, and at Its lower end, likewise 
attached by a swivel, Is a snell and hook. The 
snell Is about a foot or so long, and of two- 
strand gut, and the hook, a 3-0 Limerick or No. 
I Sproat. Many fishermen place a swivel In the 
middle of the copper line, In addition to those 
above and below the spoon, to further guard 
against twistlne. The spoon is of copper, nick- 
eled on the outside, and sometimes on both sides. 
One fisherman will use one kind, and another 
the other, but there seems to be little If any 
difference In effectiveness between the two. 
The swivels are attached to the spoon by split 
rin^s. Some use the links of an ordinary brass 
chain, and these- are really best, for they do 
not rust. At the boat end of the copper wire is 
a stout piece of linen cord about twenty-five 
feet long, and In this Is tied a loop or two to 
hold by. If the fisherman is alone, he passes 
this loop over his finger, and the act of rowing 
gives to the line the swinging motion that 
msures the revolving of the spoon and invites 
the rush of the fish, which Is supposed to be 
following It. 

Whenever the snell or gut parts from the 
hook, a new one is added, and the method em- 
ployed by Mr. Wills of Tahoe City, a versa- 
tile gentleman and an unusually well-informed 
sporteman. Is to first serrate the surface of the 
shank of the hook by filing, and then lightly 
covering it with hot shoemaker's wax. The 
snell Is then bound on with strong thread, like- 
wise waxed, and the result is a stout, neat job. 

The copper line, when not in use, is wound 
upon a reel, of which there are three kinds, the 
round, the flat and the octagonal. The latter 
is larger than the others, and of open construc- 
tion. Its use will be described later. 

The boats used upon the lake are of the dory 
pattern, with a tanl< In the center in which the 
fish are put. This tank has holes in the bot- 
tom, which serve the double purpose of permit- 
ting the ingress of water, thus keeping the 
contents fresh, and giving the fisherman a most 
excellent peek hole through which he can best 
determine the color of the water. From the 
latter he judges the depth. When it is sap- 
phire-blue, it is time to let out the lines. In 
one end of the tank Is a division for the min- 
nows, which constitute the bait generally em- 
ployed. 



Many years ago, when the mines of the 
Comstock were yielding their enormous outputs 
of silver, the people of that region, making 
money rapidly, were ever ready to spend it 
royally. Tahoe City was then the most fash- 
ionable resort on the lake. Now Tallac enjoys 
that distinction. It is therefore natural to ex- 
pect that at the latter place one should find the 
most luxurious paraphernalia for a day's fish- 
ing. The boats and men are supplied by the 
hotel at a moderate rental considering the 
returns. The boats are natty, yet substantial, 
affairs, with a sort of armchair In the stem, 
and another In the next seat If desired. The 
boatmen are all men of many years' experience 
on the lake, and generally possess that queer 
admixture of cynicism and good nature which 
Is one of the charms of those who live much 
in the open air, and who, by way of offset for 
this, God's blessing, have their patience tried 
by the vagaries of the average tourist. 

The fishing grounds are reached at Tallac at 
the most in fifteen minutes, and then the sport 
begins. If there are two in a boat, each takes 
a line. If there Is but one, and he is anxious 
to catch as many fish as possible, and I regret 
to say that this Is the passion of many, two 
lines are put out, the boatman handling one 
while his passenger answers bites on the other. 

The fish average in summer one and a quarter 
pounds in weight. In winter the average is 
higher, because the larger fish bite more freely 
then than in the warmer months. Or, ex- 
pressing this in another way, in the late fall 
and winter months the lines are sunk deeper, 
and trolled in the zone occupied by the larger 
fish. Generally speaking, the fishing is done 
in from one hunclred to two hundred feet of 
water, the line being seventy-five feet below the 
surface. 

The quantity of fish caught per line vanes 
with the season, but it Is not at all difficult to 
get from twenty to thirty between eight in the 
morning and noontime. The number of fish 
caught at Tallac alone is astounding. There 
are twenty-five boats for guests at that place, 
and frequently all are out from morning until 
evening, bringing in, say, at least thirty fish 
per boat. In June, Julv, August and Septem- 
ber of 1899 the total weight of shipments from 
all points on the lake was 53,300 pounds. De- 
ducting from these figures the weight of the 
packing cases, there would still be an average 
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shipment of about five tons per month. The 
natural supply could not possibly keep pace 
with this abstraction, and the fact that the 
fishing is improving is a testimonial to the fish 
commissioners. 

At McKinney's, boats are free to guests, each 
person furnishing his own tackle, though fish- 
ermen may be hired who will furnish the neces- 
sary apparatus and do the rowing. The same 
is true of the resorts at Lakeside and Glen- 
brook. But one must know where the fish are, 
no matter how plentiful they may be, else his 
success will be a matter of mere fortune and not 
of method, therefore it pays to have some man 
of experience along, at least for the first day. 

If the fish are biting, they will almost inva- 
riably be found on the edge of the reefs. These 
are located by the change in the color of the wa- 
ter. When a boat is just over one, on one side 
the water will be green, and on the other blue. 
If a boatman finds that the fish bite vigorously 
in one locality, he frequents it, zigzagging his 
craft about until they cease to take the hook, 
when he hunts new fields. It is an old saying 
on the lake that the fish are where they are. 
The first thing is to find where they are, the 
next to get them to bite. Fish are voracious 
feeders, and if they get a chance to gorge one 
day, they do so so thoroughly that they will 
not even flirt with a baited hook the next. 
Sometimes, I am told by the professional fish- 
ermen, the surface of the water is covered with 
a species of winged ant. At such a time the 
fishing is at its best ; but on the following day 
the fish take the hook but rarelv, and those 
that are caught have their stomachs fairly dis- 
tended with food. In this respect the finny 
tribe seem to resemble the American Indian, 
who believes in eating all he can hold today, 
if the opportunity is presented, not knowing 
what may be in store for him tomorrow. 



Originally there were but two varieties of 
fish found in the waters of Tahoe — the Cut- 
throat trout, or saltno my kiss, and the White- 
fish, or Coregonus Williamsoni, The latter 
is a most edible fish, indigenous to most of the 
mountain lakes. Its mouth is too small to 
permit its taking a spoon, but it readily rises to 
a fly at the inlets of the lakes. There have 
been planted by the fish commissioners and 
have now grown to good size, the Scotch Loch 
Levin, German Brown trout, the Rainbow, 
Eastern Brook and the Mackinaw. More than 
ninety-five per cent of the fish caught, however, 
are the Cut-throat. Of this fish there seem 
three varieties, the Pogey, which is a fat, 
chunky fish that has not yet spawned, the Sil- 
ver trout, which is a fish that is skipping a 
spawning season, and the Cut-throat proper. 
The Cut-throat is the widest known of the trout 
family, and is found from Alaska to the Colo- 
rado river, and again in the cold streams of the 
mountains of Mexico. It is always distin- 
guished by the deep crimson or scarlet blotch 
on the partly concealed membrane between the 
lower jaws, and from which peculiarity it takes 
its name. In size it varies from a fingerling to 
a bulky fellow of from twenty to thirty pounds, 
depending upon its feeding ground and the 
temperature of the water in which it lives. 

In July, the month in which I visited the 
lake, the men who fish for the market were 
nearly all at Tahoe City. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Wills, I spent a morning with one 
of them, as 1 was curious to see the methods 
employed by those to whom every fish, one 
may say, means a piece of bread and butter. 

The boats used are practically the same as 
those at the places mentionea. The men row 
or scull, according to disposition, though I noted 
that most of them preferred to sit and row. 
The more skillful fishermen prefer the use of a 
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GOOD COMPANY. 



ather large reel to haulinc In hand over hand. 
This method is undoubtedly better, as the line 
not only comes in more quickly, but a more 
even strain is kept on the fish, and the percent- 
age of losses consequently smaller. 

My first attempt to use one of these reels was 
an inglorious failure, and all the more to my 
chagrin because the task seemed so easy. To 
save my fish I was compelled to drop it and 
bring him in in a landsman's way, hand over 
hand. After some practice I acquired the knack, 
though before my fish was thrown in the boat 
my left hand seemed to be in danger of break- 
ing off short at the wrist, as to unhardened 
muscles the task is severe. Some of the fisher- 
men use a smaller, fiat reel, but this is at the 
expense of speed. Contrary to my expecta- 
tion, only one troll was used, the reason being 
that if more than one line is out it is apt to be- 
come snagged on the rocks through sinking, 
while its neighbor is being hauled in, when the 
speed of the boat, of courses, lackens. When 
such a mishap occurs, it is facetiously dubbed 
** catching a rock cod." 

The market fisherman uses all kinds of bait, 
minnows the most frequently, and grubs when- 
ever he can afford to get them. Angle worms 
also do well, but some days the fish are captious, 
and prefer one of these offerings and not the 
others. In the fall months, before the cold 
weather has set in, the fish grow even more ca- 
pricious, and all sorts of lures are tried, includ- 
ing canned shrimps and large ants. In every 
instance these are put liberally upon the hook, 
so as to offer at least a fair mouth- 
ful. The minnows are baited by 
thrusting the hook through the 
mouth and body, the barb coming 
out at the side near the tail. When 
worms are used, they are strung on 
so that the ends hang loose. The 
grub, when rightly handled, is put 
on head first, the barb coming 
through the tail, otherwise the hard 
head prevents the barb striking in. 
Some fishermen prefer the use of 
quite a small minnow, claiming 
that the fish is more apt to attempt 
to grab the whole minnow, and thus 
become more thoroughly barbed. 
Much, too, in this particular, depends 
upon the hook. It should preferably 
have a short turn, else the fish. Treat, puo 



unless he attempts a large mouthful, 
will not close upon the barb. He 
will furnish a bite, but not a victim. 
The fishing grounds at Tahoe City, 
as at other places on the lake, lie 
over sunken reefs and the edges of 
banks, and are always in blue water. 
In going to and from the fishing 
grounds, the fishermen frequently 
put out what they term their shallow 
line, and troll in the comparatively 
shallow water. The shallow line is 
shorter and lighter than the one 
usually employed, and with a lighter 
spoon. The natural food of the 
trout is the minnow. To secure 
these he must leave his favorite 
spots in the deep places and chase 
his prey where it most abounds, and 
in this way he is at times caught in compar- 
atively shallow water. The larger fish are 
seldom caught at ordinary depths, as they 
frequent deeper, colder water. But they do 
like the festive minnow, and, in consequence, 
the troller stands a fair chance of getting a four, 
eight, or even ten-pound beauty, as he goes to 
and from the grounds. 

From the enormous number of fish annually 
taken from Lake Tahoe, it would seem to be 
only a matter of time when the supply will be 
exhausted. And no doubt this would some 
time since have been the result but for the sys- 
tematic and patient efforts of the California 
Fish Commission. It should be a matter of 
pride to the anglers of our state, from whom 
they have been chosen, that the successive 
members of the commission have always been 
intelligent gentlemen and true sportsmen. Each 
board has wisely adopted the business-like plan 
of keeping the various officers and employees 
during good behavior, and the result of this 
policy has been far-reaching. The work is 
thoroughly done; it is a pleasure to the stranger 
to inspect the various hatcheries, and the ex- 
periments undertaken are systematically pur- 
sued until results are positive. 

For the last four years between two and 
three million fish have each season been planted 
in the little tributaries of the lake and along its 
edges. These have been swimming and feed- 
ing fish, capable of taking care of themselves. 
Two hundred thousand salmon have been put 
into Tahoe, but none have ever been caught. 
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and it is thought that they have not thrived. 
As stated, three thousand Loch Levins, from 
six to nine inches in length, have been put in 
every year of late, and many more than this of 
Mackinaw trout. In the last two years Ger- 
man Brown trout have been put in, and Eastern 
Brook trout at different times in the last eight 
years. Last year a three and a half pound brook 
trout was caught ; and all the fish mentioned, 
with the exception of the salmon, seem to have 

thrived well. 

• * « 

It would be a pleasure to troll in Fallen Leaf 
lake, even were the fishing not so good as in 
Tahoe. There is no more beautiful sheet of 
water in the Sierra Nevadas. Seen in the early 
morning, its glassy surface reflecting Mount 
Tallac, It is a spot to be remembered. But the 
fishing is even better than in the larger lake, 
and the trout of finer flavor, though in weight 
they do not average so well as their brothers 
in Tahoe. The method of trolling is the same 
as in the latter waters, a smaller spoon and less 
line usually being employed on account of shal- 
lower waters. The boats start from near the 
outlet and fish to the opposite end of the lake. 
Near the inlet their occupants go ashore and 
have lunch, cooking part of theircatch. 1 have 
seen boats with one oarsman and two fishermen 
with as many as seventy-five trout in the 
tanks, all caught between 8 A. M. and noon. 
Some days but a third of this number will be 
caught — a number which should satisfy any 
one but the brute who fishes merely for quantity. 

The best fishing in Fallen Leaf —that is, the 
place where one Is surest of a catch — is the 
shoal at the inlet of the waters of Glen Alpine 
creek. The fish may not be in biting humor, 
but they are always there and at least visible 

to the eye. 

• • • 

From the standpoint of the true angler, troll- 
ing for trout, is more sportsmanlike if practiced 
with a rod and line. To do this successfully, 
the angler must go properly prepared. His rod 
should be of not less than eight ounces in 
weight. A steel salmon rod, with agate tip, is 
excellent for this purpose, being strong and 
light and much cheaper, relatively, than the 
better class split bamboos. A multiplying reel 
is also necessary, as from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet of line are put out and must 
be brought in quickly. A No. 4 Wilson spin- 
ner is large enough for most work, the spoon 
usually used in trolling being so big that it 
Interferes with the play of the fish, and un- 
duly increases resistance when bringing him in. 
Undoubtedly one could, by using the large 
spoon, and coiling the copper line upon the reel, 
catch even more fish in a day than he could 
with the hand line, for a less number would 
get away ; but the angler who fishes merely for 
quantity is unworthy to be called a sportsman. 
Better ten fish skillfully caught than a hundred 
pulled in by main strength. 

It is best to put very small minnows, angle 
worms or grubs upon the hooks of the spin- 
ner, so that if the fish strikes and misses he 
will return to the charge. The leader should 



be strong, not less than six feet in length, and 
one or two lead weights, the length of the little 
finger, and about as thick as a lead pencil, tied 
on just back of the leader knot. 1 have had 
very good success with an ordinary six-ounce 
rod and a small spinner, stopping the boat to 
let the spinner sink, and then going slowly 
ahead so as to draw it through the zone in 
which the fish mostly stay. But such an outfit 
is too light, and is apt to become strained by 
the resistance of towing the line and sinkers, or 
broken by a good-sized fish. In fishing, as in 
other things, it is much more pleasurable to 
work with apparatus suited to the purpose, and 
pays best in the end. 

It must be remembered that the copper line 
is for the purpose of making the spoon trail in 
a horizontal line, its even weight accomplish- 
ing that end. At Tallac the fishermen make 
their own lines by fastening one end to a post ' 
and the other to a small water wheel attached 
to a hydrant. Some practice is necessary not 
to coil the line too tightly, else it will kink. 

It has been found that two strands of No. 27 
copper wire, wound rather loosely, is suffi- 
ciently flexible to wind upon a reel, and strong 
enough for any fish that the angler is likely to 
get. Such a line must be carefully watched, 
for a kink means not only the loss of the fish 
but the tackle with him. 

The cost of a hand trolling outfit is as fol- 
lows : Spoon, 50 cents ; 75 feet 5-strand copper 
wire, swivels, nook and snell, $1.50; total, $2. 
A round reel can be had at the supply stores for 
$2.50, or one can be quickly made after any of 
the forms shown in the illustrations. 

A steel rod with agate tips, such as the one 
suggested, can be had for $7.50; a sufficiently 

§ooa multiplying reel for $3.50; wire, hooks, 
ouble leader, swivels, sinkers and spoon for 
$1.50. If a line is preferred to the copper wire, 
a bass line can be had for $3. 

Thusequipped, the visitor to Lake Tahoe is 
prepared for as royal a sport as ever comes to 
man and the day's sport will be poor if he does 
not catch more fish than he can conveniently 
carry, but the the true disciple of Izaak Walton 
is not dependent upon a full basket for that tired 
but happy feeling which is one of the necessary 
and, indeed, desired accompaniments of a day 
out of doors. To him there is much in sut- 
roundings, and to him, therefore, Tahoe is 
a never-to-be-forgotten joy. Truly may it be 
said that there is no place where the angler, 
be he neophyte or veteran, can spend a vaca- 
tlpn so profitably. The climate of the summer 
months is perfection; cool nights and balmy 
days, never too warm, never too cold, the very 
perfection of out-of-door existence. 

The scenery about the lake is unsurpassed by 
anything of its kind at home or abroad, and 
the blue of its waters, the azure of its infinite 
skies, the green of its trees, the rugged beauty 
of its encompassing mountains, all these com- 
bine to soothe and charm and win the beholder 
away from the selfish environment of modem 
activity back to the worship of nature, back to 
the innocent thoughts and the tender memories 
of childhood. 
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THE time is not far distant when San Fran- 
cisco will be the pleasure city of tlie 
American continent. First there is the 
climate. We know that our eastern cousins 
laugh at us in a good-natured way for our 
ceaseless extolling of "the glorious climate of 
California"; that is, thev laugh until they 
have come under its blissful charm, and then 
they go home and sigh for what they cannot 
carry with them, except in memory. 

San Francisco, situated upon a peninsula 
whose shores are washed by the waters of San 
Francisco bay and the Pacific ocean, possesses 
a most equable climate. It's never too hot 
here nor too cold — that of itself is enough to 
make the reputation of a city. No one can 
enjoy sightseeing on a hot day. Those Cali- 
fomians who went to the World's Fair in the 
summer time do not need to be told that — 
with the thermometer boiling in Its tube — 
traveling, sightseeing, even livmg, is a burden 
to the flesh and a vexation to the spirit. How 
often we sighed for a sight of the Golden Gate, 
a breath of the salt sea air, a moment of its re- 
freshing coolness to revive us again. 

San Francisco offers more to the sightseer 
and pleasure-seeker than any other city in the 
United States. Our street-car system, both 
electric and cable, is the best in the world. 
Starting from the ferry, the lines radiate, like 
the sticks of a great tan, in every direction. 
One can ride further, over a more varied route, 
take more transfers, see more sights and for less 
money than in any other city. This is a mat- 



ter of record. Our cars are well built, comfor- 
table, and the sightseer can always be sure of 
a seat on the dummy or in an open car when- 
ever he chooses to avail himself of the privi- 
lege. One of the best ways to see a city is 
to ride on every car line. The visitor to San 
Francisco will have one grand round of pleasure 
if he follows out this suggestion. 

Starting from our beautiful new ferry building 
at the foot of Market street, he has the city before 
him. In order to get an idea of the business por- 
tion of the city, let him board a Market street 
cable car and ride out our grand thoroughfare, 
destined to be one of great boulevards of the con- 
tinent—with the majesty of Twin peaks looming 
in the distance. The sightseer will pass block 
after btock of solid business buildings, many of 
them not only impress by their solidity and size, 
but by their architectural beauty. The fact that 
the streets on the north of Market street, thence 
running east and west, enter the main thorough- 
fare at an acute angle, has furnished the archi- 
tect with sites for buildings that are picturesque 
and peculiar. The succession of these " gores," 
as one progresses up Market street, has the 
effect of the repetition of a unit of decoration, 
and becomes characteristic of the main thorough- 
fare of our city. On Market street is to be seen 
the famous Palace hotel, the largest in the 
world — the scene of historic occasions — and 
with a courtyard so vast, so imposing in effect, 
that no tourist ever fails to see it before he leaves 
San Francisco. He will also be impressed with 
the Crocker building, with its beautiful granite 
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capitals flanking the gore entrance. Here, too, 
are the three buildings of newspaper circles, 
the Examiner building in the Moorish-Califor- 
nia style; the Chronicle with its great clock 
tower, and the beautiful monolith of the Call, 
now a landmark of the peninsula. A little further 
out is the Academy of Sciences, with a collection 
that fascinates the sightseer and delights the 
scientist. 

Not far from Market street, on Fifth, is the 
United States Mint, an imposing stone building 
with a grand flight of steps and a classic facade. 
It is the largest 
mint in the world 
and coins the 
most money. It 
is always open 
to visitors, with 
certain restric- 
tions as to hours. 
In the rooms of 
the Mint are one 
of the finest col- 
lections of coins 
known to num- 
ismatics ; they 
are displayed in 
cases and will 
well repay a vis- 
it. But the sight- 
seer riding up 
Market street for 
the first time will 
do well not to 
stop at the Mint ; 
he had better 
continue out to 
the park. On 
his way he wlil 
pass that stupen- 
dous pile, the 
City Hall with 
its imposing 



rotunda, its towering statue, crowned dome, its 
colonnade, its gardens, and the Lick statuary, 
emblematic of the state and its history. This 
must be viewed again and from a nr arer point. 
If the sightseer can have an opportunity of 
visiting the City Hall some evening when the 
great dome is illuminated, he will see one of the 
sights of his life. While the tourist is passing 
the City Hall he will be able to catch a glimpse 
of our new Post office, on Eighth street, as it is 
rapidly rising toward its full stature. 

It may surprise him to learn that he can reach 
the park by more than one route — that, in fact, 
nearly every car line in the city has Golden 
Gate park for its objective point, no matter how 
circuitous the route. We San Franciscans are 
very jproud of our park. Those who came to 
San Francisco in early days found it a great 
stretch of sand, but the city grew and grew ; 
the sand was held down by buildings; streets 
mounted the hills and ran out toward the ocean ; 
the city parks and squares were not enough for 
the growing city — some great mind conceived 
the idea of turning the sand dunes into a park. 
Golden Gate park, today, is a monument to the 
wisdom and foresight of a few public-spirited 
men. It Is useless to attempt to describe the 
attractions of the park in detail. The few par- 
ticulars that may be given will only whet the 
sightseer's desire to see for himself. Golden 
Gate park is the only park in the world with an 
ocean boulevard. Its surface is diversified with 
hill and plain ; it is abloom with flowers and 
green with grass the year round. Its lakes are 
beautiful, and are the home of stately swans. 
Its macadamized roads are kept in perfect con- 
dition. There are walks, driveways, bicycle 
paths and speed tracks. There are groves of 
trees and resting-places for the foot-travelers. 
Noble statues adorn the park. The conserva- 
tories are tropical in their wealth of floral beauty. 
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The aviary is alive with feathered folk. The 
deer and buffalo paddocks are the happy home 
of many rare and interesting specimens. From 
the observatory on Strawberry hill the hill- 
climber and the carriage occupants may enjoy 
the beautiful panorama of hill, bay, ocean, park 
and city. Those who love aquatic sports may 
tarry on the shores of the picturesque Stowe lake, 
row or fish or simply enjoy the scene. The 
Prayer Book Cross stands out against the clear, 
blue sky. The Spreckels' stone arches, for the 
new band stand, rise majestically from the side 
of the sunken garden on the old Midwinter Fair 
site. 

On another side of the grounds stands the 
Park Museum, an imposing building of the, 
Egyptian order of architecture, filled with an 
ever increasingly valuable collection. For the 
sightseer, for one who has come to spend the 
summer In San Francisco, the museum will 
ever afford attraction. Within its walls are 
some of the finest statues In our city. 

Nor can we leave the park without lingering 
in the Japanese Tea Garden — also a memento 
of our Midwinter Fair. Passing under the arch, 
the Japanese gate, the American finds himself in 
Japan, with its little trees, flowering shrubs, 
streams alive with gold fish — camelias and 
Japanese plants are on every side; tall cranes 
walk about; circular bridges span the tiny 
streams. There is a Japanese house tobt seen — 
just as it is in Japan — and, in the center of the 
garden, tea may be procured from a real Jap- 
anese maiden, and while sitting on a mat-covered 
bench, under a Japanese roof, looking out over 
the stream in which the gold fish dart and 

fleam, one can readily imagine he is in Japan, 
hen there is the great grizzly bear in his soli- 
tary cell on the hill. These are only a few of 
the attractions— and the park ends only at 
the ocean ! 

The smooth sandy beach, with its back- 
ground of rocks, is a favorite place for picnic 
parties. Think of it. What a delight for little 
country children, who have never before seen the 
ocean, to be allowed to run barefoot on the 
smooth, shining sand ; to go in wading and to 
retreat before the incoming waves ; to eat lunch 



on the beach ; to cook on a drift- 
wood fire. What wonder that spe- 
cial excursions to San Francisco from 
interior points should be considered 
with favor. 

Towering up from a cliff that over- 
looks the beach is the new Cliff 
house, commanding a fine view of 
the famous Seal rocks. Higher up 
on the land, citywards, is Sutro 
Heights, private grounds, yet open 
to visitors through the generosity 
of the owners. Here, too, are the 
famous Sutro baths, the largest and 
finest salt water baths in the world. 
The main portion is approached 
through corridors of a museum. 
The tanks are many and great in 
size, and around them, on two sides, 
rise seats in amphitheatre form. 
Back to the city the tourist may 
return by any or several lines of 
cars. He will soon learn to know 
the advantage of the blue electric car 
to the beach, and will take that delightful ride In 
the blush of early morning, in the cool of after- 
noon, and the calm of a moonlight night. To see 
the breakers roll in —ah ! that is a sight not to 
be forgotten. If he wanders along the beach, to 
the south, he will see ** Car Town," a unique, 
little spot where old street cars have been planted 
on platforms and turned into dwelling houses. 
It may surprise one to learn that some of the 
owners live here the year round, and that other 
car houses are to rent for the summer. It Is 
decidedly unique. 

One of the features of sightseeing in San 
Francisco, and one very popular In summer 
time, are the trolley car parties. For a very 
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moderate sum parties of thirty can secure a 
handsomely equipped trolley car for a period of 
several hours, and ride all over the city, along a 
route chosen by themselves. They can start 
from any given point, and, taking in Chinatown, 
the Latin quarter, the residence portion of the 
city, go to the beach — in fact anywhere, every- 
where that the electric cars run. The Latin 
quarter is interesting to the student of races as 
well as to the casual sightseer. Here, in little 
Italy or a bit of France, one may see a cosmo- 
politan collection of people, and for those who 
will arise early and go down to the wharves to 
watch the unloading of the fishing boats, there 



may be promised an interesting and novel sight 
Chinatown, with its bazaars, its Joss houses, 
and its markets is a sight that fascinates even 
while it may repel. If one wishes to sec strange 
vegetables and mysterious meats and queer 
fruits and pressed ducks and dried fish and 
sprouted beans and gaudily attired celestials 
and cunning little babies and toddling young 
Americans of Mongolian parentage, let him 
wander through Chinatown. It is perfectly 
safe for him to go and to go alone. 

As for amusements, the visitor to San Fran- 
cisco will never suffer for lack of opportunities. 
The theaters are always open ; good music is to 
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be heard at the opera houses and the concert 
halls. For open air enjoyment and also a the- 
ater or vaudeville program, there are the Chutes, 
never without some special form of attraction. 
Those who prefer intellectual entertainment may 
visit the Hopkins Art Gallery, housed in a pal- 
ace on Nob hill, or they may go to the museums 
or libraries. Then there is the summer course 
of lectures at Berkeley, within reach of those 
on this side of the bay, the hours having betn 
set to accommodate those desiring to attend 
the lectures. 

Our churches are never closed during summer 
and, be the visitor's church affiliations what they 
may, he may always be certain of finding the 
church of his denomination open and an able 
preacher In the pulpit. Certain churches make 
a specialty of fine music, and for those who 
seek the *^ pleasing concourse of sweet sounds" 
upon a Sabbath morning, there are opportunities 
of easy gratification of their wish. For those 
who care to visit churches simply as points of 
interest, there is the old Mission Dolores church, 
historic in its place in California missions. 
There also are other churches that, for beauty 
of architecture, stained glass windows, and 
richness of furnishings, must challenge admir- 
ation. 

Of places that attract many visitors is the 
government reservation of the Presidio, now 
more picturesque than ever, with its rows of 
white tents, guard mount and soldiers' drill. 
Here, too, is the soldiers' cemetery, larger grown, 
alas, since the war with Spain. The beauty of 
the Presidio is the triumph of man's skill added 
to Nature's efforts. The groves of trees testify 
what may be done by man in beautifying a 
barren hillside. 

Among the industries of San Francisco likely 
to interest the visitor are the Union Iron Works, 
where the "Oregon," the pride of the navy, 
and the "Olympia," Admiral Dewey's flag- 



ship at Manila, was built; where the "Wis- 
consin " is now being equipped, and where the 
Japanese cruiser, " Chitose," was built. 

San Francisco is a city instinct with life, teem- 
ing with business, with vast shipping and com- 
mercial interests ; with a harbor dotted with the 
ships from all quarters of the globe. San 
Francisco is unique in the fact that in a very 
brief space of time, and at a distance more 
or less trifling, her denizens can draw near to 
Nature's heart and lose themselves "in the 
country." 

San Francisco is within easy reach of the 
beautiful suburban cities on the other side of 
the bay. Berkeley, with its university is not 
far off. The commodious ferry boats offer the 
pleasure of a sail across the bay at all times of 
the day and nearly all night. No more beautiful 
sight than San Francisco can be imagined than 
when viewed, on a clear night, from one of our 
ferry boats. The electric lights, the clearly de- 
fined streets surmounting the hills, the illum- 
inated towers, all turn the scene into ope of 
fairy beauty. 

Tug-boat excursions about the bay area famil- 
iar feature of summer pleasures in San Fran- 
cisco, and they are not to be enjoyed elsewhere, 
in such perfection, as on our own beautiful bay, 
with its picturesque islands and noted points 
along the water route. To the north is grand 
old Mount Tamalpais, whose summit is reached 
by a scenic railway, the view from which is 
the most comprehensive In the world. Far 
beneath the eye there stretches hill and valley, 
bay and stream, the cities of the bay, the grand 
sweep of ocean, the curve of the beach with its 
white line of surf, while over all spreads the 
beautiful blue of a California sky. 

It is confidently asserted that it will not be 
long before the summer excursion to San Fran- 
cisco will be an established fact. Why not? 
Eliza D, Keith. 
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Through Sacramento Canyon to Pelican Bay. 



FROM the break of day in midsummer un- 
tii the middie of the forenoon the South- 
ern Pacific train, on its journey toward 
Portland, keeps close company with the beau- 
tiful Sacramento river. For hours the pas- 
sengers feast on the glories of this charming 
canyon, not so grand, perhaps, as the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, but infinitely more 
pieasinz in its dainty, picturesaue beauty. Each 
turn of the gradually narrowing stream, as it 
winds first on one side of the train and then 
the other, is more charming than the last. 
Now it breaks into foam over huge boulders, 
now rolls steadily along, or rests in quiet pools 
in whose cool, dark depths the speckled trout 
are hiding. 

Every few rods a noisy little creek rushes 
down from wooded ravine or rocky gulch, 
sometimes with saucy daring, actually flinging 
its spray in at the car window. 

When, all too soon, we reiuctantly turn from 
the river and begin the climb for Sissons, there 
is left in the memory a picture never to be fur- 
gotten, of bright, foaming waters, bordered by 
luxuriant saxifrage and delicate ferns, overhung 
with rocky bluffs and shadowed by bending 
pines, with forest-covered mountains rising on 
either side, and here and there, where the can- 
yon widens, a cozy home tucked away among 
the trees, and in the background of the picture 
grand, old, snow-crowned Mt. Shasta. 

At about two o'oclock we reach Ager, where 
those who are bound for the fishing of Lower 
Klamath lake leave the train and take the stage, 
but those who have rifles stored away in the 
baggage car and two hundred or three hundred 
rounds of ammunition for the deer of Southern 
Oregon, ride on to Ashland. Klamath river 
crosses the country not far beyond Ager, as 
broad and peaceful and matter-of-fact as though 
it were not, a few miles above, a dancing,'capri- 
cious mountain torrent. 

As we near the summit, the country grows 
more gamey looking. At any station we are 
tempted to leave the train to hunt for the 
black-tail deer that surely are feeding right 
over there among those scattering pines or 
resting beneath the more sheltering oaks. 

When we cross the summit of the Sisklyous, 
the scene on either side and stretching before 
us as far as the eye can see is grand beyond de- 
scription. Far and near mountains upon moun- 
tains are piled in endless confusion. Great 
peaks, long spurs, rounded points and precipi- 



tous ridges, all forest covered, crowd one upon 
another, as though, ages ago, before the Al- 
mighty voice said, ** Be still ye eternal hills," 
there had been a wild struggle to gain the sum- 
mit. Magnificent forests of pine, cedar and 
white oak, with now and then a brilliant ma- 
drona and the less pretentious elderberry, with 
its fragrant white blossoms, border the track. 

Beyond, and full five thousand feet below, 
lies the far-famed Rogue River valley. Cone- 
shaped, with apex resting on the foothills of 
the Sisklyous. watered by hundreds of streams 
and tilled by hundreds of farmers, no valley of 
Italy excels it in beauty and productiveness. 
In the midst of broad fields of rich golden grain, 
purple-tinted alfalfa and silver-tasseled com, 
are comfortable-looking white farmhouses, each 
with its family garden and thrifty orchard, 
its stream of mountain water and cluster of 
commodious barns, those silent witnesses of 
abundant harvests. 

God forgive the man who sits and reads 
through that wonderful ride from the summit 
to Ashland, and all honor to the brakeman 
who, after years of service on this division, 
still glories in its beauty. As from the observa- 
tion car we try to take in the wonderful pano- 
rama, we one moment bow to the God of 
nature who created so much of grandeur and 
beauty, the next, we do homage to man, whose 
wonderful engineering skill has made it possi- 
ble for us to enjoy it. 

Around hillsides that have been blasted, 
through mountains that have been tunneled, and 
across deep canyons trestled at giddy heights, 
over streams that have been bridged, grades 
built up here and dug out there, like a giant 
serpent, the train, with brakes all set, winds in 
and out, now east, now west, now north, now 
south through the labyrinth of mountains and 
canvons until the descent is accomplished, and 
with a whistle of triumph she leaves the 
heights behind and glides down through the 
upoer end of the valley to Ashland, Oregon. 

This town is charmingly located upon a bit 
of the timbered foothills that form the western 
boundary of the valley. White oak, locust 
and maples cast dense shadows over the side- 
walks, while cherry, apple and other fruit trees 
look delightfully old-fashioned in the front 
yards of the quiet homes. 

A rushing stream of ice-cold water, called 
Ashland creek, cuts its wav through the center 
of the town, furnishing water power for the 
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saw mill, flour mill, creamery, electric light 
plant and other industries. Wheat is the prin- 
cipal product of this fertile valley, but many a 
snug fortune has been made in dairying and 
stock raising, the surrounding foothills and 
mountains being especially suited to that busi- 
ness. Large orchards of peaches, pears, apples 
and prunes are also yielding handsome incomes. 

In climate Southern Oregon and Northern 
California are very similar; the same long, 
pleasant summers and mild winters, with but 
little snow and only rain enough to make a 
prosperous agricultural country. 

The stage leaves Ashland every other day 
for Pelican bay, a part of Upper Klamath lake, 
a distance of fifty miles. The first few miles 
of the drive is across the valley, among the 
flourishing farms seen from a distance the day 
before. Fields of timothy and red clover fill 
the air with fragrance, and the breeze plays a 
running accompaniment through the waving 
grain to the song of birds and hum of bees. It 
is late for wild flowers, but we notice the com 
flowers of our Eastern gardens rearing their 
lovely pink and purple crowns above the 
golden heads of wheat. 

For several hours after leaving the valley the 
ascent is constant, but the scenery is so diversi- 
fied and entertaining that one does not notice 
the climb except to feel sorry for the horses 
and wish for their emancipation by the unfeel- 
ing automobile. Two miles down grade from 
the summit is Hunt's, dinner and fresh horses. 
It was while making this down grade that 
three deer broke cover and trotted across the 
road but a few yards ahead of us. One was a 



fat doe, one a forked horn and one an old buck 
that must have weighed as much as the other 
two put together. They stopped within sev- 
enty-five yards, looked at us curiously a mo- 
ment through the trees, then one after the 
other gracefully leaped a fallen fir and disap- 
peared. By this time two or three guns had 
been pulled from beneath the baggage, car- 
tridges dug from as many valises, and not a 
few criticisms indulged in over our carelessness 
in not being prepared for such emergencies. 

Beyond Hunt*s the road winds through open 
forests of fir, cedar and other conifers, whose 
leafy boughs form one continuous green arch 
through which the sun gets but an occasional 
peep. Some of the firs are immense in girth 
and so high that you have to look twice to see 
the tops of them. 

Every few miles we pass through level, 
meadow-like openings, pleasant surprises after 
the long stretches of timber. Most of these 
places have been homesteaded and are checked 
off In fields of wheat, com and alfalfa. The 
houses are not artistic, but substantial and 
homelike, and the half dozen children playing 
about their doors look healthy and happy. 

At the right we have a magnificent view of 
the eastem slope of Mt. Shasta. At the left is 
Mt. Pitt, also snow-capped. Nestling at the 
base of the latter peak is beautiful Fish lake, 
noted for its ice-cold water and quantities of 
trout. Dead Indian creek is the largest of the 
dozen or more streams that cross the line of 
travel. The name is unpleasantly suggestive 
at first, but before our return we heard so much 
of the wonderful deer hunting in the country 
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drained by this creek, 
ttiat ttie name began 
to be associated more 
with live deer than 
with dead Indians. 

A well traveled road 
branching off to the 
right leads to Buck 
lake and to Prinevilie, 
in eastern Oregon. 
Buck lake is two and 
a half miles across it 
in any direction and 
is surrounded, as is 
the case with all the 
lakes of this greatly 
favored country, by 
open-timbered moun 
tains, and blessedly 
free from impene- 
trable thickets. 

During the month 
of July there is a kind 
of fly that makes life 
almost unbearable for 
the deer in the vicin- 
ity of this lake. The poor animals fight them 
until their patience is exhausted, then boldly 
rush into the lake, where the flies do not fol- 
low, but where they are liable to the more 
deadly sting of lead. Later in the season the 
flies disappear, and then if you have camp meat 
you must go back into the timber. 

It is nearly four o'clock when we pass Lake 
of the Woods. Clear as crystal and without 
a ripple, it lies amid the dark mountains like a 
dewdrop in the heart of a roase. 

In a grove of grand, old firs, beside the lake, 
several tents are pitched, for this is a popular 
camping place, not only because of its perfect 
beauty, but for the more prosaic reason that no- 
where else in the whole country do the huckle- 
berries grow so large and in such abundance as 
In this viclnitv. 

From The Lake of the Woods (and having 
seen it we place the emphasis on the first the) 
to the bay, the timber is largely the yellow 
pine. Of all the trees of the forest, this noble 
conifer lingers longest in the memory. The 
stately yellow columns, delicately traced in 
brown, rise straight as an arrow to their palm- 
like crowns, and crowded upon the upturned 
ends of the branches are the heavy tufts of sil- 
very green needles, through which the wind 
plays, according to its mood, the grand chorus 
of a mountain storm or the soothing lullaby of 
an evening breeze. 

Promptlv at eight o'clock the stage deposited 
its load of hungry passengers at ** The Lodge," 
the Pelican Bay hotel. Pleasantly situated, 
surrounded by a country wonderfully rich in 



game resources, with comfortable rooms and an 
excellent table, no wonder that "The Lodge" 
has a most enviable reputation as a summer 
resort. 

Added to the enjoyment with rod and gun 
are the delightful cfrives along the Williamson 
river to Seven Mile creek and to other charm- 
ing locations; rambles for huckleberries and 
wild blackberries, moonlight sails and daylight 
excursions on the steam yacht. 

A few rods in front of the hotel great springs 
of ice-cold water, like immense artesian wells, 
pour up from the ground and form a broad, 
canal-like stream that leads to the bay. 

From the depths of the blue water of the 
bay, salmon trout from two to ten pounds In 
weight rise to the delusive spoon hooks of the 
troller. Immense flocks of ducks, geese and 
water-fowl of all description, rivaling in num- 
bers the denizens of the Minnesota lakes, skim 
its surface and settle in the shelter of its reedy 
shallows. 

In the cold streams sent down from skyward 
towering mountains on every side, speckled 
beauties, unexcelled for sweetness and firmness, 
dart back and forth. 

Deer are hiding in the canyons or feeding on 
the timbered slopes, and " from midst the depth 
of woods is heard the love-signal of the grouse 
as he beats against his barred sides his speckled 
wings, and makes a sound like distant thun- 
der; slow the strokes at first, then fast and 
faster, till at length they pass into a murmur 
and are still." 

Sherman Powell, 



*Away in the heart of the hills. 

With nothing to do but dream. 
Where the lithe trout rise to the dancing flies 

From the depth of the crystal stream, 
'Mid the wondrous maze of the sun's slant rays. 

Through the tremulous leaves agleam." 
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A Trip to the Sierras, the Painted Rocks and Millwood. 



LAST summer I left the sea air of San Fran- 
cisco for a trip among the Sierras in the 
vicinity of the Kings river, arriving at 
Sanger in time for supper, where we rested 
over night. Six o'clock next morning the tour- 
ist coaches called for the travelers to Millwood, 
and I was pieased to find some of the Stanford 
professors and their families were to be in the 
company. The coaches are very comfortable, 
with cushioned backs to the seats, and are 
driven by careful drivers. 

The road passes along the river bottoms for 
about twelve or fourteen miles, often crossing 
Kings river which is very winding, and lovely 
views of water, shaded by shrubs and trees, 
appear as we travel onward. After leaving 
Centerville the road passes through an opening 
l)etween two mountains that rise in isolated 
grandeur from a plain known as **The Dry 
Bog," and which in wet weather is much 
dreaded by teamsters as the soil consists of 
adobe and alkali, and the way becomes almost 
impassable In the winter. These two moun- 
tains, which are called "The Gates," stand 
like sentinels guarding the pass to the foothills 
and ranges through which Kings river cuts its 
way and forms the celebrated "Kings River 
canyon." 

The first of the foothills is a singular range 
of gray granite rocks tumbled about in every 
direction and wild confusion. Numerous gulches 
and canyons traverse this range which bears 
the name of "Squaw Hill." It was near here 
some few years ago that a friend of mine, Mr. 
E. S. Mainwaring, an Englishman of scientific 
training, found, In his explorations, a remark- 
able painting upon a tall rock, which it was my 
good fortune to have an opportunity of exam- 
mg later on. He found also, in the wildest 
canyon, evidences of the Indians having occu- 
pied it at some remote period, as arrows and 
utensils of various kinds exist there in quanti- 
ties. It is of this remarkable rock that I write, 
hoping that, in the coming season, some one of 
greater knowledge of the ancient tribes of Cali- 
fornia will see and examine this rock and be 
able to tell what the history painted there 
means. Another smaller rock, about one-third 
of a mile southward, contains similar paintings, 
so Mr. Mainwaring informed me. I copied the 
figures and will describe them. 

The rock stands about forty feet from the stage 
road and is due east and west. The eastern 
side has been scraped and prepared for paint- 
ing, the west side is of natural granite forma- 
tion and very rough. Originally, It must have 
been about fifteen feet high, as the paintings 
extend from the top of the debris at its base. 
The figures are those of Indians and a white 
person. The white figure is in the center of the 
rock, its right arm slightly bent toward the 
straight body which has no legs but appears as 
If clothed in some sort of garment, the feet, each 
with five distinct toes^ appear from beneath 
and extend each side. The left arm is stretched 
towards the south ; Its hand is wanting. To the 
right of this figure is a beautifully painted hand ; 
but of too large a size to belong to the figure, 



this Is also white. Rows of white, straight 
marks, six in each row, are near the figure, also 
three turtles, two red and one black. A black 
lizard is near the right side of the man. At the 
top of the right side of the rock are several 
Indians ; one seems to have arrows, the others 
are running. They are Imperfectly drawn, and 
not much attention given to their anatomy. At 
the left of the central figure is another black 
lizard, and lower down a larger black turtle 
Then comes a tall giant Indian with a large 
head covered with feathers. All the Indians 
are in bright, vermillion red. Both arms are 
extended, with thumbs and fingers spread out 
The feet appear from beneath a straight, lone, 
solid garment, and each have five toes. No 
faces are to be seen ; probably. If ever painted, 
they have been obliterated by time and weather. 
A sort of red cross, a bundle of either faggots or 
arrows painted red and black, and other devices, 
too obscure to distinguish what they may have 
been, fill the rest of the picture. 

Mr. Mainwaring has inquired of the oldest 
Indians that he has met with the meaning of 
these paintings but from Tulare tribes and those 
of Fresno, the same reply: "Always there, 
heap long, long time ago; great big Indian 
fight, donn know." The white settlers of this 
forbidding looking part of the road are very 
few. and know nothing of and care but little 
for Indian history. 

The difficult rough range crossed, Squaw val- 
ley with the postoffice, blacksmith's shop, a 
few farms and fertile lands appear. The road 
winds around among the hills until at one 
o'clock "Howell's" is reached and dinner an- 
nounced to a hungry crowd. "Dun lap post- 
office" is the name given to this scattered 
settlement. Mill creek is a pretty mountain 
stream which. It Is said, pays in gold for patient 
miners to wash and pan In. 

The real ascent of the steep ranges that lie 
between this station and Millwood now begins. 
A well-graded road, often hewn from the granite 
cliffs and bordering upon frightful precipices In 
some places, is to be slowly climbed. "No 
accidents ever occur on this line," the driver 
assuringly tells us, and we tremblingly try to 
believe him. Our fears are lost when we see 
with delight the grand panorama that Is spread 
before us, as at every new turn of the road, some 
thing higher opens to our view. Beautiful and 
grand are the great ranges of mountains that 
rise one above another and stretch far away, 
higher and higher. In the purplish, mazy dis- 
tance, till the glittering, sunny " saw teeth " of 
the highest Sierras dazzle our sight. " What 
lies beyond those?" 1 ask. "Oh, extinct vol- 
canoes, Inyo and Mono counties, wilderness, 
sequoias and so on," replies the driver. Small 
valleys nestle in sheltered places, showing by the 
brightness of the green grass that some hardy 
settler has found a home in these fastnesses. 

The wonderful flowers that grow along the 
road attract our attention. The Fremontia^ 
which is especially a shrub of the Sierras, with 
its large golden yellow, leathery flowers, Is 
worthy of a place upon every lawn and garden. 
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The Dendromecon or tree poppy, with Its 
small blue-green leaves and large straw-colored 
poppies, hanging by their slender, graceful stems 
all over the bush, brilliant carmine Lychnis, 
PentsUmons of every hue, white, yellow, blue 
and all shades of purple with compositae of 
wonderfully gay colors. Delicate trailing vines 
round ugly rocks, and to crown all, the beauti- 
ful ColorAortes or Mariposa lilies, of every hue 
unknown to the species that grow in the valleys, 
rich brilliant carmine, deep royal purple, bright 
mazarine blue, lavender, yellow, pure white, 
orange shaded with delicate lilac, and all show- 
ing a satiny sheen, perfectly impossible to paint. 



make the road bright and interesting, until at 
last Millwood appears, the region of the Sequoia 
mills, the terminus of the stage road, where we 
are glad to rest and enjoy the excellent accom- 
modations afforded to travelers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Berry, where we find also Mr. P. Kanawyer and 
his wife ready to take charge of the train of 
ladies, gentlemen and pack animals, to continue 
their trip to "The Canyon" next day. We 
are assured that even quite old people can safely 
take this trip upon horses, burros and mules. 
Professor Brown's little girl only two years 
old was mounted u[)on one of the animals, 
securely seated in a basket chair, and made 



PAINTED ROCK. 



These, our own California favorites, wave and 
nod a smiling welcome to their mountain home 
from among the tall, wild grass, and peep out 
from behind the rocks, with their gay, brilliant 
peacock eyes shining in each petal. Our state 
flower, the poppy of the plains, with its rich 
orange and yellow bloom, does not like the 
mountains. A small yellow affair shows in 
patches where the sun shines brightest. Code- 
lias of great size wave their gauzy petals 
with inimitable grace, pure white, some with 
bright carmine spots, all colors and shades up 
to the tall, magenta-colored Godeiia Pulchella 
of Millwood and the canyon and is not seen on 
lower levels. These, with numberiess others. 



the entire trip this summer, returning in August 
brown from sunshine, but perfectly and charm- 
ingly well. Since my return to San Francisco 
I have tried in vain to obtain any clew to the 
Indian histories depicted in Fresno and San Ber- 
nardino. They are entirely different from those 
of Carissa plains in San Luis Obispo, but no 
one seems to have paid much attention to this 
part of antiquity. It has been an idea of my 
own that they were painted by a tribe that went 
southward before or about the time of the Aztec 
invasion of Mexico, as in Arizona and New 
Mexico similar rocks with the turtle and lizard 
depicted upon them have lately been found. 
Mrs, Susan E. Bittle Meyers. 
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Trout Fishing on the Upper Sacramento. 



HAVE you ever been fishing on the Upper 
Sacramento river ? I don't mean the Sacra- 
mento that you see near our state capital — 
there a sluggish stream, mud-colored and tule- 
lined ; but the dainty, crystal, clear, ice waters, 
fresh from the sides of Mt. Shasta and rushing 
through the deep canyons and narrow gorges, 
and there the home of the trout. 

If you have fished up there, then you know 
that It is rare sport, its grand scenery, and its 
fragrant mountain air laden with the flavor of 
the pines and the perfume of the forest, the 
elixir of health. This Shasta country is truly 
a sportsman's paradise, and the residents of San 
Francisco are fortunate indeed to have such a 
fishing-ground that can be so easily and conve- 
niently reached, without the loss of apparently 
a moment's time. 

Leaving San Francisco any evening about eight 
o'clock, in a comfortable Pullman, after the 
day's work is finished, and sleeping and resting 



Btrnt, Photo. 



IN HIS ELEMENT. 



as you travel, the next morning you are at your 
fishing-ground. You can cat your breakfast in 
the dining-car after leaving Redding, and from 
there enjoy a continuous panoramic view of the 
Upper Sacramento for over sixty miles. The 
river there is a beautiful stream and the scenery 
is grand, for you have now passed through the 
long, flat Sacramento valley with its prosperous 
farms and prolific orchards and are getting into 
the mountains. Suddenly the train rounds a bend 
and you look down into big, deep pools that 
have been the resting-place of countless thou- 
sands of salmon during the annual spawning- 
runs, and now the deep pools change into the 
swift rushing waters of many a long riffle, where, 
behind almost every rock, is concealed the gamey 
Rainbow trout. Here he lies amid the swiftest 
waters, sharp-eyed, waiting the luckless and 
careless moth or fly that flutters too near the 
surface of the water, for in an instant it is des- 
tined to tickle the palate of the gamiest of our 
Western fish, and herein 
the story of fly-fishing is 
told. 

For your cast you should 
use only such flies as re- 
semble the flies and moths 
that constantly hover over 
the stream at the time of 
day that you are fishing. 
In the middle of the day, 
a light gossamer leader, 
with short-snelled midget 
flies, will bring a rise and 
add many a fish to your 
basket, where another an- 
gler don't get a strike when 
using a salmon-leader and 
large hooks. As twilight 
nears, the cast of day flies 
should be changed. Larger 
hooks can then be used, 
and a heavier and stronger 
leader substituted for the 
gossamer. Use flies with 
bright colors and you will 
continue to take fish, even 
when you can't see where 
your cast has fallen. 

In the riffles, the average 
fish will be eight to ten 
inches, and in the pools 
not infrequently one and 
two-pounders are hooked. 
If you get a two-pounder 
in good condition on a six- 
ounce rod, you will find 
that you have a regular 
spell-binder. You don't 
know any minute from 
the time he is hooked until 
he is landed, whether your 
tackle will give out first 
or the fish give up the 
struggle. Ten minutes, 
and perhaps twenty min- 
utes, with mad rushes he 
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will try to cut loose, and zir-r-r, 
your reel will run out every inch 
of line. You commence to get 
scared, but now he turns again 
and doubles on the back tack, 
and you recover your line as rap- 
idly as possible, and when you 
think the struggle is about over, 
why, he is ready for another spurt, 
now trying to get in among the 
rocks, around the tree roots, or, 
perhaps, a fallen log, and you must 
have your wits about you every 
minute, for this fish is not youre 
until safely in the landing net 
and in your basket as well. 

During the months of July and 
August the best fly-fishing is en- 
joyed from Kennet north over a 
stretch of thirty miles of first-class 
fishing water. Among the favorite 
points are : Bairds, Delta, Slatonis, 
Sims and Castella. About Sims 
arc several very fine stretches of 
water, including the bend at Sul- 
phur spring, down near Shotgun 
creek and up at Flume creek. Here 
such fishermen as Mr. Charles 
Gould, Judge Neusbaumer, Mr. 
John Cadman, Will Cooper and 
others seldom fail in getting 
splendid sport, and many is the 
mess of fine fish that their city 
friends have done justice to taken 
from these waters. 

In the latter part of July, the 
run of the salmon and grilse brings 
vast numbers of these fine fish 
to the big pools, and with a spoon or . . ^^ 

bait the^ will give you sucfi sport '-^'"^ ifBS,"p';°oM"';„^s?t';5''r^s^"sy'rR.D'SB*''Hi;";?: 

as will make you dizzy, until your 

creel is filled or you become accustomed to wrest- For fly-fishing, you will need a loM to 

ling with gamey fish weighing ten or fifteen 12-foot rod, weighing 6 or 7}^ ounces, not 

pounds each. too heavy for comfort ; 6d to 80 » yards of 



FLY FISHING ON SWIFT WATERS — A LONG CAST TO A SHADED POOL, UPPER 
SACRAMENTO RIVER. 
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good, oil-boiled 
silk line, plenty 
of strong, light, 
six-foot leaders, 
and use short- 
snelled flies, 
midgets and 
sizes 10 and 8. 
The standard 
flies on the Sac- 
ramento are: The 
Royal Coach- 
man, Caddis, 
Professor, Gray 
Hackles with 
yellow and red 
bodies. Brown 
Hackle, Wil- 
liams Cowdung, 
Palmer, Magpie 
and the Jungle 
Cock. You will 
need a landing- 
net, and a pair 
of stout, snag- 
proof, hip rubber 
boots, or wading 
shoes. 

So equipped, s*"^. p^-'o. a long riffle. 

one mav stand above the big salmon pool, upper sacramento river. 

out in the clear, 

running waters beside the great boulders with and arm and maybe your slippery footing, anc 

the stream swirling merrily about him, and feel the truth comes home that in the dark pool 

the ecstatic thrill that comes to every fisherman below the gray boulder a game antagonist has 

when the sunlight falls gently through high, accepted your challenge, and in nature's retreat, 

over-arching branches ; when light and shadow with no audience but the sky, the mountains. 

Clay upon the ripples; when the stillness is the trees and the stream will test your strength 
roken only by the music of the river and there and skill to the uttermost. 
is no motion save of the current or perchance A ten-day or two weeks' vacation in this sec- 
some idle butterfly floating across a narrow tion, will make a new man of anyone, and the 
vista, and suddenly the line goes taut. A great memory of the sport will linger long in the mind 
thrill runs up the bent rod and tests your wrist of the ardent fisherman. W,J, Street. 



The Pan-American Exposition. 

Buffalo's Great Enterprise. 

THE Pan-American Exposition, 
which will open on the first 
of May of next year and con- 
tinue for six months has for one of 
its chief purposes the promotion of 
international trade among the nations 
and dependencies of the Western 
hemisphere. 

All America will join with the city 
of Buffalo in making a great Expo- 
sition of the products and resources 
of the countries of the Western 
hemisphere in 1901. What Buffalo 
has undertaken aims to the fulfil- 
ment of the policy outlined by the 

late Hon. James G. Blaine. It was this states- To all these varied peoples the State Depart- 
man from Maine who dreamed of a great ment at Washington has sent earnest in vita- 
family of American republics living harmoni- tions to participate. Responses have been re- 
ously side by side and having a kindly interest ceived from a large number and every one of 
in the welfare of one another. the more important and progressive nations will 
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hjive an adequate representation. Some of the 
nations have special buildings and several states 
of the Union will also have headquarters of their 
own in separate pavilions. Upon the Expo- 
sition the national government is expend mg 
|joo,ooo and the state of New York $300,000. 
The citizens of Buffalo have paid in over 
$1,000,000 on subscriptions. It is expected that 
not less than $5,000,000 will have been expended 
In the preparation of the grounds and buildings 
of the Exposition before the gates are opened. 
The concessionaries of the "Midway," so far 
as concessions have been granted, have also 
planned an expenditure of about $2,000,000 in 
making their attractions ready for the throngs 
of sight-seers next year. The grounds of the 
Exposition are in the northern part of Buffalo, 
well within the city limits and may be reached 
by trolley from the center of the city in about 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The plot chosen 
consists of three hundred and fifty acres includ- 
ing one hundred and thirty-three acres of the 
improved lands of Delaware Park. The grounds 
are about one mile from north to south and half 
a mile from east to west and are accessible both 
by steam and electric railways from all direc- 
tions. The Belt Line system of the New York 
Central railroad marks the northern boundary 
of the grounds. The main entrance will be at 
the southern end and the visitor will approach 
the main group of buildings through a beautiful 
boulevard, richly embroidered with foliage and 
flowers and shaded by stately trees. The Board 
of Architects have planned an Exposition that 
will be remembered by every visitor as one of 



the most beautiful groups of architectural work 
ever brought into existence. Color will be 
freely used in the exterior decoration of all 
buildings, and the architecture, in the style of 
the Spanish Renaissance, modified to meet the 
requirements of the Exposition, is of a richly 
ornate character. The exterior of the buildings 
is of staff and in their ornamentation there are 
numerous towers, domes, pavilions, lanterns 
and minarets, fancy flagstaffs and standards, 
statuary, medallions, arabesques and other 
relief work. The brilliant colorings of the 
buildings and the rich setting of foliage and 
flowers with attractive water features on every 
hand will combine to make a scene of unrivaled 
beauty. 

The main buildings of the Exposition are ar- 
ranged about a broad court in the form of an 
inverted letter T. This consists of the espla- 
nade or transverse court together with the Court 
of Fountains and Plaza which lie to the north. 
The esplanade is 1700 feet from east to west 
by 500 feet in width. The Court of Fountains 
is 500 feet wide by 1000 feet long, and the 
plaza is 3^0 by 500 feet. The Government 
group of three large buildings is at the extreme 
eastern end of the esplanade. At the opposite 
end is the Horticultural building, flanked on the 
north by the building devoted to Graphic Arts 
and on the south by the Forestry and Mines 
building. At the junction of the Court of 
Fountains with the esplanade are the Temple 
of Music and the Ethnology building. On 
either side of the Court of Fountains are two 
subordinate courts known as the Court of 
Cypresses and Court of the Lilies. Fronting 
upon the Court of Fountains on the east side is 
the Manufacturers and Liberal Arts building 
covering more than four acres, and on the oppo- 
site side of the court is the Machinery and 
Transportation building, having the same gen- 
eral dimensions. The Agricultural building is 
next north of the Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts building and the Electricity building is 
north of the Machinery and Transportation 
building. The Electric tower, 348 feet high, 
carrying on its lofty summit a tall symbolical 
figure of electricity, separates the Court of 
Fountains from the plaza and stands in a broad 
basin. On the east side of the plaza is the 
Stadium where will take place the various 
athletic contests and the horse show and parades 
of machinerv, automobiles, live stock and other 
pageants of the Exposition. This colossal 
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structure will cover nearly ten acres of ground 
and will be the largest building of the kind ever 
erected in the Western hemisphere. On the 
west side of the plaza is a large restaurant 
building which forms also the eastern entrance 
to the Midway. The Midway will be a medley 
of fantastic amusements of unrivaled interest. 
There are about 2000 feet of streets and twenty 
acres of land devoted to these lighter features 
of the Exposition. On the north side of the 
plaza stands the Propyl a?a consisting of two 
arched entrances, broad and high, connected by 
a curved colonnade. It is an architectural work 
of highly ornamental character. About ten 
acres are devoted to the Live Stock exhibits, 
which will be on the extreme eastern side of 
the grounds. About fifteen acres have been set 
apart for the Court of the State and Foreign 
buildings. Large music gardens have been 
arranged south of the Forestry and Mines 
building. The New York State building upon 
the high bank of the North bay is to be a per- 
manent edifice of massive and Imposing char- 
acter. During the Exposition it will be the 
headquarters for the State of New York with 
all the important exhibits to be held under the 
direction of the State Board. Mr. J. J. Albright, 
a citizen of Buffalo, has taken this opportune 
time to make a splendid gift to his fellow citi- 
zens and posterity. He has ordered to be built 
a mapiificent gallery of art to be used as the Art 
buildmg for the Exposition and afterward to 
become the permanent home of Buffalo's public 
art collection in the custody of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts academy. This building is to be 250 feet 
in length by 150 feet in width, of pure Ionic 
architecture in imitation of the Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis at Athens. The exterior of 
the building is to be of white marble, and 
fire-proof material will be used in its construc- 
tion throughout. The cost is estimated at 
$350,000 to which the citizens of Buffalo have 
added by subscription a maintenance fund of 
$100,000. 

The electrical displays and exhibits of elec- 
trical machinery and appliances are to be given 
particular prominence at this Exposition. The 
electrical display will be made principallv along 
the Court of Fountains and upon the Electric 
tower and buildings which surround it. Here 
the electrician may unbridle his inventive genius 
and allow free play to his aeative mind. All of 
the buildings are to be outlined with fringes 
of electric lights, and the sparkling fountains 



will be made brilliant with electrical effects. 
The great steel tower will be a center-piece 
of unusual brilliancy and beauty. In its south- 
ern face is a niche, seventy feet high and 
thirty feet wide, from which will gush an 
illuminated cataract. The nearness of Niagara 
falls makes possible these unparalleled electrical 
displays. Contracts have been entered upon for 
about 5000 horse power from Niagara falls. 
Electric power will be used throughout the 
buildings to drive all sorts of machinery and 
to light the buildings and grounds. Buffalo is 
already using extensively Niagara power for the 
propulsion of street cars, driving elevator ma- 
chinery and the machinery of mills and facto- 
ries throughout the city. The city is also 
lighted from this source of energy. Visitors to 
the Exposition will find it convenient to take 
the half-hour ride to Niagara falls for the pur- 
pose of enjoying not only the magnificent 
scenery of the river cataracts and gorge but the 
great power systems which the two power 
companies have already installed. 

Applications for exhibition space indicate that 
the twenty or more large buildings which have 
been planned for the Exposition will be well 
filled with exhibits which shall express the 
highest development in the various arts and 
sciences which they will represent. A large 
number of special features are under contempla- 
tion which will help to give to this Exposition 
the distinctive character sought by the manage- 
ment. 

The city of Buffalo is an ideal location for 
such a vast enterprise as this. It is one of the 
chief gateways between the East and the West, 
and receives such a volume of traffic by way of 
the great lakes as to give it rank as the fourth 
shipping city of the world. She is in close 
touch with ail ports upon the great lakes and 
the volume of her marine trade is little under* 
stood by those to whom the actual figures arc 
unknown. The city has a population of 400,000 
and it is a chief terminal point for some twenty- 
six important railways. More than 40,000,000 
people will dwell within one night's ride of the 
city. This number is twice as large as the pop- 
ulation within the same distance of Chicago at 
the time of the World's Fair. It may there- 
fore be concluded that, with the work so well In 
hand and the progress toward completion so 
marked and steady, Buffalo will have next year 
millions of visitors who will come to enjoy, 
under most favorable conditions, a few days' 
study of the wonderful resources of the states, 
republics and dependencies of the Western hem- 
isphere. 

The Director-General of the Pan-American 
Exposition is the Hon. Wm. I. Buchanan of 
Sioux City, Iowa, who was director of the 
departments of agriculture, live stock and 
forestry at the World's Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago and afterward United States Minis- 
ter to the Argentine Republic under Presidents 
Cleveland and McKinley. His distinguished 
success at Chicago and the valuable service 
rendered by him to the United States in the 
diplomatic service resulted in bringing to him 
the unanimous request of the Board of Direc- 
tors to assume the chief executive office in the 
great Exposition that is now in process of suc- 
cessful development. 
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A Fishing Trip in the Big Basin, Santa Cruz Mountains. 



FEW Eastern people have an idea of the 
alluring variety of opportunities afforded 
the angler by the streams of the Coast 
and Sierra counties of California. In the for- 
mer, in the season, he finds the Steelhead in 
countless numbers and as large as a salmon. 
Outside of the Steelhead, our lakes afford 
larger fish than the trout of the streams. The 
Lake trout are plentiful, and their flesh is of a 

Rink color. In our bays, especially that of 
lonterey, the salmon nshing is unsurpassed. 
In the mountain streams are the Native trout 
(the speckled beauty), the Dolly Varden and 
the Rainbow. So numerous are our mountain 
streams, and set amid such superlatively ro- 
mantic surroundings, that the San Franciscan 
of piscatorial inclinations finds it difficult to de- 
cide as to which direction to take. Of course 
the more remote streams, such as the McCloud, 
the Truckec and the upper Sacramento furnish 
the biggest catches, yet within seventy-five 
miles of San Francisco, in a southerly direction, 
he can reach the Big Basin of the Santa Cruz 



range. Here are the headwaters of the Pcs- 
cadero and Waddell's creek, named after a pio- 
neer who was killed on its banks by a grizzly. 
Just south of its southern edge are Bear, 
Boulder and King creeks, all tributaries of the 
San Lorenzo river. 

North of the basin and taking their rise in 
the Sierra Morena, the backbone of San Mateo 
county, are such prolific streams as the San 
Gregorio and the Purissima. I was almost im- 
pelled to visit the latter, but the more remote 
Big Basin was my objective. Here, only sixty 
miles south of the metropolis, is a region as 
wild and uninhabited as the great Sierras and 
more difficult to penetrate by reason of denser 
underbrush. It is entirely covered by forests 
of redwood and other varieties of trees along 
its streams. One of our party found the trunk 
of a giant redwood over seventy-five feet in 
circumference by measurement. There is no 
wagon road into this region; its approaches 
are so rug^d that thus far only trails have 
penetrated its fastnesses.* Would that such 
a forest could be set aside as a 
national park and be forever spared 
from the lumberman's ax ! 

The trail, about twenty inches 
wide, now winds serpentlike along 
the edge of deep and perpendicular 
declivities, now descends and again 
ascends, anon traverses everglades 
of chaparral, permitting occasion- 
ally a gallop across a potrero to 
plunge again into the forest. Huge, 
fallen trees are occasionally lying 
across the trail, compelling the 
horses to take them at a jump; 
there is no going around them. As 
the sun inclined toward the west 
we reached an eminence whence, 
far to the northeast, we could sec 
where the Pescadero has its sources. 
All the space between for miles 
is an unbroken sea of verdant red- 
wood tree-tops rolling away in bil- 
lowy undulations. To the south, 
from our very feet appeared what 
seemed the jumping-off place of crea- 
tion. 

At once we plunged into the com- 
parative darkness of a rugged canyon 
whose winding course we followed 
to its bottom, forded the arroyo, 
and began another long ascent, then 
another descent for three or four 
miles, when, at nightfall, we struck 
the Waddell. Here some hunter had 
built a pretentious cabin of shakes, 
with a fireplace and chimney of 
stones well cemented with clay. 
Over the fireplace was constructed 
a redwood mantel, very elaborately 
carved and ornamented. This long- 
deserted cabin is the only abode in 
the basin, and is used in common 
by hunters and fishermen, everyone 

• Since the writer's visit, however, a wagon road has been built, cabins and camps erected and the district is now 
threatened by the lumberman.— Ed. 
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A LIKELY SPOT. 



leaving as much provision as he finds hang- 
ing from the rafters, out of the reach of chip- 
munks. Before the door is a spring. After 
feeding our horses, cool<ing and eating our 
dinner and enjoying a quiet pipe under the 
brilliant stars, we turned in on a pile of brakes 
and ferns which, with our blanliets, were all 
one could desire. Only once were we disturbed 
by the snarls of wildcats and coyotes over 
the bones we had thrown away. When next 
we knew anything it was four A. M. In an 
hour we had all breakfasted, swept the cabin 
and were on the stream. 

Though too eager to get to fishing to take 
in, in detail, the glories of dawn in such a 
region, we breathed them in with every 
breath of that atmosphere. One man went 
up the stream, while the other two fol- 
lowed down its course. The first, after a diffi- 
cult half mile with only a few small fry for 
his pains, at length came upon a spot where 
the stream widened out into a lagoon, and 
where he found the fish in almost countless 
numbers. Every cast was a speckled moun- 
tain trout, and they ran eight and ten inches 
in length. After taking about fifty he lost 
his spmner or broke it and as he had a well- 
filled creel, he returned. In the meantime I 
followed the stream as it tumbled down the 
gorge, and soon became separated from my com- 
panion, and, absorbed in fishing, went down to 
where some falls sent their spray upward. 

At one place on the banks I noticed the 
fresh and aeep-cut marks of claws larger than 
a wildcat would make. This led me to look 
to my revolver as I had heard that mountain 
lions ranged the basin after the numerous 
deer. However, I saw nothing to explain 
the foot marks. Something like two miles 
below the starting point I reached a tributary 
and began fishing up, but found only smali 
trout, and as I was on the point of turning 
back I saw, at a distance of about one hundred 
yards, a doe and fawn feeding in a grassy open- 
ing away from the bank. As they were out of 
range I remembered that 1 was fishing, and left 
them undisturbed. Reaching the main stream 
I crossed and followed up the opposite bank, 
casting a coachman into a pool that 1 had over- 
looked when coming down. It was a delicate 
and accurate cast, and it was rewarded by such 
a stril<e as nearly jerked the rod from my hand, 



while the line ran out with a speed that told 
me I had hooked a prize. Fearing he would 
find refuge under some boulder at the rocky 
bottom, I gave him the butt when he came to 
the surface, a Rainbow trout about eighteen 
inches long. Reeling in to keep the line taut, 
I was just congratulating myself that I had the 
fish under control when away he went with a 
desperate flop that dislodged the hook and left 
me standing empty-handed and grievously dis- 
appointed. Repeated casting got no further re- 
sult, and on my way back only small fish 
rewarded my efforts. By the time the third 
man got in with about the same experience, 
the first had cooked a meal and fed and saddled 
the horses. Immediately after a start was 
made for the San Lorenzo river. 

After about eight miles of ascent the divide 
was crossed, and descending along Boulder 
creek we reached the San Lorenzo late in the 
afternoon. Two of us had had enough for one 
day. The third man at once took to the stream. 
It Is a picturesque, easy and open stream to 
fish, with fine pools and winding reaches. He 
quickly had three or four dozen fish in his 
creel running from seven inches to a foot in 
length. As the Steelhead are principally be- 
tween Felton and the mouth of the river, he 
kept on downward In that direction. The sun 
was near setting when he cast his Wilson 
spoon into a riffle above a long pool. There 
was a mighty rush and such a strike as was 
more than he had looked for then. It nearly 
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pulled him into the stream. A gleaming fin 
and the red side of a Steelhead trout showed 
for an instant, then away down stream, causing 
the reel to revolve with a rapidity that should 
have burned his thumb to the bone. He gave 
the point of the rod to the fish until he could 
get a better footing and brace himself for the 
fray. He had not long to wait, for back came 
the fish, forcing him to retreat and reel up 



Clarke, Photo. LAGOON NEAR ENTRANCE TO BIG BASIN. 



faster than he ever believed he could. Down 
to the bottom dropped the fish, sulking and re- 
fusing to move. Then as he reeled up and 
drew him in a little, off he went again, bend- 
ing his Leonard rod nearly double with zigzag 
f)lunges ; but gradually his strength and speed 
essened, and just before the fish would have 
reached some roots where he might have lost 
leader and line under the strain, he gained the 
upper hand and began to draw 
him in, reeling up steadily. But 
it was only a pause to recover 
a little. Away again next min- 
ute, and so first up and then 
down stream, now at the sur- 
face and again below, the battle 
raged for a half hour, when 
each run became shorter, and 
at length he was able to draw 
him into shoal water and finally 
to land him upK)n the gravel 
and sand at his feet, a fine 
fat, fresh-run fish from tide- 
water. 

It is difficult to analyze the 
rapturous triumph of such a mo- 
ment. He looked about him in 
the dusk, but no eye beheld his 
victory ; only a night owl was 
circling among the trees that 
overhung the stream. He was 
alone in his glory. 

H, /. Coon. 



A Mountain Resort in the Desert. 



A stranger riding over the Mojave desert from 
the foot of the Sierra Madres to the Tehachapi 
range, a distance of about forty miles, has no 
idea that within a few miles of the railroad are 
some very attractive mountain resorts. For in- 
stance, the dry, barren desert, stretching away 
on either side of the little station called Palm- 
dale, gives no hint of the delightful shadesand 
running waters reached from that point. The 
streams of Little Rock and Big Rock, formed and 
fed by the springs of Old Baidy and adjacent 
mountains, furnish irrigating waters for the 
districts below ; the former supplying the or- 
chards of Little Rock settlements, the latter 
making possible the beautiful green fields of 
alfalfa lying along the foothills on either side 
of the creek. 

Big Rock Villa is the name of a small but 
exceedingly comfortable hotel, situated twenty- 
two miles from Palmdale at the foot of the 
mountain on Big Rock creek. There is some- 
thing remarkably pleasant and healthful about 
the climate at this place. Its altitude is 4000 
feet, but still higher mountains lie between it 
and the coast, shutting out the cold sea-winds 
so objectionable to some tourists. The breezes 
which sift down through the pine-covered 



mountain tops are soft and balmy, and while 
pleasant to all, have a positive curative effect 
on many. Fogs are unknown. The air, both 
day and night, is dry and clear. White, 
fleecy clouds sometimes hang over the moun- 
tain peaks, but seldom venture down their 
sides. 

There is trout fishing in the canyon, and deer, 
quail and rabbits can be hunted successfully 
from the hotel, between meals. Two or three 
miles* ride up the canyon will take one to the 
pines, where gray squirrels are plentiful and 
black bears possible. 

Big Rock is equally desirable as a winter 
resort, having, the year around, the same clear 
skies, pure air and water, and temperate breezes. 
But little note has been made of this charming 
spot, although those who have visited it have 
been pleased and benefited. In fact, there is a 
fascination about the place as inexplicable as it 
is irresistible. The writer has spent at least 
one month there each year for the past five 
years and the location still holds the same 
charm for him. 

Conveyance is provided from the railway 
station to Big Rock Villa on request being made 
in advance. 
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Early Mail Service and Chronological History of San 
Francisco Postoffices. 



a reminiscence by h. f. Williams. 

By Permission of "The Pioneer." 



IT WAS my good or ill fortune to be a pas- 
senger on the good steamship ** California " 
when she made her first voyage from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco in February, 1849. She 
was the first steamship to enter our world- 
renowned Golden Gate. 

Although she landed on that eventful day 
nearly five hundred souls, the most reliable sta- 
tistics reveal the sad fact that only about one 
dozen are still among the living to tell the tale 
of their experiences. It is safe, nowever, to say 
that a truthful narrative of the changes wit- 
nessed by any one of the survivors would now 
read more like a tale of fiction than one of fact. 

When I landed on the beach from one of the 
steamer's small boats (as all had to do, for there 
were no wharves) the Hon. William Van Voor- 
hies, the United States Postal Agent, landed 
with me. He had previously been to the shore 
and returned to the ship again, but on this occa- 
sion he took with him a single mail bag, which 
contained all the mail matter in his keeping for 
San Francisco. He had already appointed Mr. 
Charles L. Ross, a prominent merchant doing 
business at the northeast comer of Washington 
and Montgomery streets, postmaster, and as 
such he delivered the mail to his keeping. He 
at the same time introduced me to Mr. Ross as 
a carpenter with a chest of tools ready to go to 
work, and Mr. Ross immediately employed me 
at 18 per day wages. 

My first job was to prepare some pigeon holes 
for a temporary postomce, which I did by parti- 
tioning off a dry eoods box, which came by 
ship around Cape Horn filled with merchandise. 
This I tacked up against the partition which 
separated the small office from the main store 
building where Mr. Ross conducted his mercan- 
tile business. The little office was only about 
ten by twelve feet in size, with one door and 
one window. I removed a pane of glass, there- 
by forming an opening for the postmaster to 
deliver letters to those who were anxiously 
waiting to receive them on the outside. Letters 
were not then stamped or prepaid as now, but 
the charges were paid upon delivery and the 
postage was forty cents a letter. 

That was the pioneer postoffice In San Fran- 
cisco, and, strange to say, Mr. Ross and myself 
are both alive to-day to tell the story of that 
truly pioneer work. He is about eighty-five 
years of age, and I, as before stated, have just 
passed the three score and ten mark. Mr. Van 
Voorhies has long since been numbered among 
the dead. 

When Montgomery avenue was opened under 
a special enactment, from the intersection of 
Washington and Montgomery streets to North 
Beach, the site of that little postoffice was ob- 
literated and it became a part of that wide thor- 
oughfare; but, strange to say, a recent exami- 
nation reveals the fact that an iron lamp-post 
now stands on the identical spot where the lit- 
tle pioneer postoffice stood, to which is attached 



one of the city postoffice boxes to receive dropped 
letters that are taken to the central office by the 
letter carriers when making their rounds over 
the city, and marvelous as it may now seem, 
that little iron box will hold more letters than 
were brought to San Francisco by the first mail 
steamer. That being true, we of today can, 
with much emphasis, repeat the old nursery 
rhyme, " Tall oaks from little acorns grow and 
large streams from little fountains flow." 

The growth of the Postoffice Department 
from that small beginning has been one of the 
wonders of our city, and a brief sketch of its 
growth and the several spots upon which it had 
temporary resting places will, I am sure, be read 
with interest by many people. 

Mr, Ross' tenure of office was very brief— 
one month only— for on April i, 1849, he was 
succeeded by Colonel John W. Geary, who ar- 
rived on the steamer " Oregon " with a commis- 
sion from President James K. Polk as permanent 
postmaster of San Francisco. Colonel Geary 
brought with him quite a large mail, aggrega- 
ting more than a ton in weight, and he had to 
secure much larger quarters than were needed by 
Mr. Ross. The location which he selected was 
on the northeast comer of Washington and 
Stockton streets, a good-sized, two-story, frame 
building, owned by Mr. William D. M. How- 
ard, and which was one of several ready-framed 
buildings brought from Boston by ship around 
Cape Horn before the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fomia. The occupancy of that building was 
only temporary, and It was never fitted up with 
fixtures to render it suitable for the use. 

When I went there to anxiously inquire for 
letters 1 found the Colonel and his good wife 
engaged in assorting the letters alphabetically 
in parcels on the floor of the front room. There 
were no fixtures of any kind ; a few chairs and 
a small table constituted the fumiture. In that 
cmde and primitive manner the mail that ar- 
rived on the second steamer, the " Oregon," was 
distributed. 

That was Postoffice No. 2, but the building 
has lon^ since disappeared and the lot upon 
which it stood has been built upon several 
times. The present structure is a three-story 
brick building occupied exclusively by Chinese. 

Before the arrival of the next mail, which 
came on the steamer " Panama," June 3, 1849, 
a building had been erected especially for the 
needs of the Postoffice Department as a private 
speculation by Purser Rodman M. Price of the 
United States Navy on a lot which he owned 
on the south side of Claystreet, about midway 
between Stockton and iDupont streets. That 
building (which stands today) is about forty 
by sixty feet and was fitted up in regular post- 
office style, and was for a time one of the noted 
buildings of the city. Numerous photographic 
views were taken of it, showing the anxious 
crowds in line on the street waiting for a tum to 
make inquiry for letters. It was reported at the 
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time that the mail matter brought by the 
*' Panama" weighed fully twenty-two tons. 

That was Postoffice No. 3 and ihe first build- 
ing ever created and fitted up especially for the 
needs of the department, and it continued to be 
used as such for a numt}er of months and until 
it was found to be altogether too small for the 
requirements, when it was abandoned for a 
larger structure on the opposite side of the street 
and a little lower down. 

Stranee to say, that building has escaped all 
the conflagrations that have occurred in our city 
and is substantially the same building today as 
when first created, minus the interior fixtures, 
which were removed when it ceased to be used 
as a postoffice. It is numbered 815 Clay street 
and is occupied by the firm of Sing, Tie & Co. 
as a Chinese market. Though a very unpre- 
tending structure in appearance, it deserves con- 
sideration by all pioneers at least, because of the 
early associations connected with it. 

The next location was a large frame structure 
covered with galvanized iron sheets and located 
on the northeast corner of Clay and Dupont 
streets. It was commodious and gave ample 
space for the growing needs of the department, 
and continued to be used as such until the then 
postmaster, Mr. Jacob B. Moore, erected as a 
private speculation the large fire-proof brick 
building on the opposite side of the street, front- 
ing Portsmouth square, which he rented to the 
government. It became Postoffice No. 5, and 
continued to be used as such during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Moore's term of office (several 
years). That was the first substantial fire-proof 
building ever occupied in San Francisco by the 
Postoffice Department, and it stands today with 
no visible change in its outward appearance ex- 
cept that there is a large painted sign extending 
across the entire front, which reads, " New York 
Co-operative Broom Factory," with the firm 
name of "Quang, Sang, Ling & Co." The 
building runs through from Clay to Commer- 
cial street and is numbered 723 Clay street and 
702 Commercial street. 

When Mr. Moore ceased to be the postmaster 
he was succeeded by Thomas J. Henley, who 
concluded that it was about time to make an- 
other change, and he located Postoffice No. 6 on 
the northeast corner of Clay and Kearny streets, 
in what was then known as The Exchange 
building and owned by the powerful firm of 
Palmer, Cook & Co. Here it remained for more 
than a year, when it was removed to No. 7, 
the present location, where it has remained for 
more than two score years on premises owned 
by Uncle Sam himself, and here it will no doubt 
remain until the maenificent structure is com- 
pleted which is to be known as our " New Post- 
office," on the northeast comer of Mission and 
Seventh streets. 

A brief view of the mighty changes which 
have taken place in the growth and expansion 
of our city since Postoffice No. 7 was located 
will reveal all the changes from infancy to vig- 
orous manhood. When it became a fixture it 
was central, for the business portion of our city 
was then bounded by Pacific street on the north, 
California street on the south, Dupont street on 
the west and the waters of the bay on the east. 
At that time Long wharf, afterwards called 
Commercial street, was the business center, and 



the value of a small twenty-foot lot on that 
narrow thoroughfare exceeded the selling price 
of the best hundred-vara lot on Market street. 

At that time the city cemetery was where the 
City Hall now stands, and the only accessible 
road to it was the toll road along Mission street 
till a point was reached near Seventh street, and 
from there to the cemetery it was a hard pull 
through the sand. That hard pull, which was 
so much complained of by the drivers of vehi- 
cles, was over the identical lot for which Uncle 
Sam has recently paid a million dollars, and 
upon which it is expected he will expend four 
or five millions more to provide for the present 
and growing wants of the city postoffice. That 
will be Postoffice No. 8. 

When No. 7 was located we had weekly mail 
arrivals from the East, which were never less 
than three weeks, and often four weeks, in 
transit, and that was our quickest mode of com- 
munication. 

The Pony Express had not then been started, 
and an overland telegraph was then only a dream 
to be realized in the dim and distant future. At 
that time but few of our most saneuine citizens 
ever expected to live to see an overland railway. 
And to those who did indulge in the fancy that 
possibly they might live to see an overland rail- 
road built, were filled with dread at the fatigue 
which would be Incident to an overland journey, 
for in their wildest imaginings they had not pic- 
tured to themselves a Pullman palace car with 
its luxurious ease and comfort. 

And thus 1 might go on and enumerate many 
other wonderful changes which have occurred 
in our midst since Postoffice No. 7 sprang into 
existence, and not the least among them Is the 
magnificent home of our Pioneer society. I am 
sure none of my brother Pioneers ever imagined 
at that time that the survivors of today would 
assemble as they now do in such a hall and on 
the spot of ground where it stands. 



NEW MEXICO. 

No political division of the United States is 
today taking longer strides than New Mexico 
in the direction of a better educational average 
with a higher standard of popular intelligence. 
And this is the true test to be applied by Con- 
gress to any people asking for admission into 
the Union — not what they have been in the 
past, but what they are making of themselves 
today. Up to twenty years ago this territory 
was completely isolated from the world, its 
people having but little more intercourse with 
those of the rest of the country than if they 
had lived in a district of China ; then came the 
railroad, opening all the closed doors of the 
territory. With the locomotive came the Amer- 
ican immigrant, and with him came, of course, 
the American newspaper and the American pub- 
lic school, the two irresistible engines of Amer- 
ican civilization. The magical results which 
have followed this letting in of the light are to 
be seen in the fact that, whereas in the census 
of 1880 nearly four-fifths of the people had to 
take their places in the columns of Illiteracy, 
the census to be taken this year will throw not 
more than one-fifth of the population Into that 
unfortunate number of the states of the Union. 
— Journal of Education, 
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Before the Twilight Comes. 

A Sonnet. 

When down the flaming causeway of the west 

The regal sun, refulgent in the gleam 

Of sacred fire and the paler beam 
That reaches into nothingness in quest 
Of laggard eve, is' passing to his rest. 

And in his wake, like babbling of some stream, 

Or soft, uncadenced voices of a dream, 
Sound murmurs of the gentle night wind's guest. 

Then ere the tides grow dark as they flow in, 

A blush of gold comes rippling down the bay 
To kiss the Berkeley hills, and o'er Marin 
A purple vapor veils each mountain height 

For a brief while— then slowly fades away 
Within the dusky coverlet of night. 

John Franklin Forbes, 



Railway Notes. 



The enormous amount of improvement work 
that has been done on the lines of the Southern 
Pacific Company during the past year is really 
remarkable, notwithstanding the fact that the 
track was previously of unusual excellence. 
The immense growth in traffic and the in- 
creased weight of new equipment provided in 
order to handle it with economy, calls for a 
corresponding improvement in track or a greater 
outlay for maintenance, and the policy of cre- 
ating a permanent way of great solidity has 
been adopted. Curves have been straightened, 
grades reduced, trestling replaced by solid earth 
embankment, heavy rails and ballast added. 
This work is to be continued during the com- 
ing year, and plans have been prepared and 
material ordered for thirty-three modem steel 
bridges aggregating 7567 feet in length or nearly 
one and analf miles. 

A special excursion from California to the 
City of Mexico and return is being arranged by 
the Southern Pacific Company for about Sep- 
tember I St. A very low rate will be made. 
Full details will be given In the next number 
of Sunset. 

Agents of the Southern Pacific Company 
now sell through tickets to Vancouver, B. C, 
via the steamship line of the Western Steam 
Navigation Company (the Vancouver line) be- 
tween Seattle and Vancouver. The line is 
splendidly equipped, and the magnificent scen- 
ery of the gulf and lower sound country is sure 
to give it popularity. 

The construction of extensive additions to 
the wharf and dock facilities of the Southern 
Pacific Company at Oakland, Cal., will soon 
be commenced to provide for the handling of 
freight destined to the Orient. 

Twenty-two of the twenty -four Mogul freight 
locomotives ordered from the Cooke Locomo- 



tive and Machine Company for the Salt Lake 
division of the Southern Pacific's Ogden route 
have been received and placed in service. These 
locomotives have twenty by twenty-eight cyl- 
inders and weigh 145,900 pounds, 128,000 
pounds of which are carried on the drivers, 
which are sixty-three inches in diameter. 

A new local train has been put on by the 
Southern Pacific between Benson and Tucson, 
connecting with the New Mexico and Arizona 
railroad at Benson. 

The destination of the weekly tourist car 
heretofore running between Los Angeles and 
St. Paul via Ogden, leaving Los Angeles on 
Thursday of each week, has been changed to 
Chicago. 

The Sacramento, Cal., shops of the Southern 
Pacific have just received an order for the con- 
struction of five hundred thirty-six foot stand- 
ard flat cars. Ten sixty-foot modem postal 
cars are also being constructed at the same 
shops, two having been already completed and 
placed in service. 

An oil tank car of 13,000 gallons capacity has 
been recently designed and an order for the 
material for fifty of these cars (which will be 
built at the Sacramento shops) has been placed. 

Mr. J. U. Haley, formerly of the general 
freight department of the Southem Pacific 
Company has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Lake Tahoe Trans- 
portation Company's new rail line between 
Truckeeand Lake Tahoe. 

The Southem Pacific Company has com- 
menced work on a new steel bridge across the 
McKenzie river near Eugene, Or., and survey 
has been made for a new steel bridge across 
Bear river at Wheatland, Cal. 
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Great political changes are not bom of peace. 
Every remarkable alteration in the relations of 
the individual to the individual, the individual 
to the mass, or of one people to another, is ac- 
companied by the unsheathed sword. The rea- 
son is plain. The government of a nation Is 
but the expression of the guiding motives of its 
people as a whole, whatever undue influence an 
individual or an association of men may have 
therein. The passive acceptance of their dicta 
by the others is tacit approval, and discon- 
tent is not a factor until it involves attempt at 
reconstruction. The political forms of a peo- 
ple are the house in which that people live, 
the house they have builded either in wisdom 
or in ignorance. In poverty or wealth, in the free 
play of the forces of the individual or under the 
hamper of Institutions and traditions, such as a 
belief in the divine right of kings. In the de- 
struction of this house (an expression of the rul- 
ing opinions of its occupants and necessary to 
the very existence of such opinions) Is involved 
an attack upon the guiding forces of the coun- 
try. It is more than a clash of forms ; it is a 
conflict of human differentiations whose paths 
cross, in greater or less degree. Death must 
always accompany the ensuing struggle of vital 
forces. There has never been a time In his- 
tory when men would not, thinkingly or un- 
thinkingly, lay down their lives to maintain 
the political opmions bom of thelrown thought 
or given into their keeping by their silent pre- 
decessors. 

A cannibal chief and his people, upholding 
an oligarchy, firm in their belief^ in polygamy, 
rings in the ears, vermilion paint, the absence of 
educational qualifications as a condition neces- 
sary to fit one for the councils of state, and 
reared to know that stewed friend is a delicacy 
and civilization as we have it a nuisance, would 
not be permitted to impose over us, without 
bloodshed, a form of govemment wherein these 
sentiments find recognition. 

It does not follow that all wars are the result 
of the conflict of such vital forces. This was 
exemplified extensively in past centuries when 
war was a pastime of kings and treaties a play- 
thing of ministers, when a quarrel over a mar- 
riage or an I. O. U. was sufficient to raise the 
drawbridge, let the portcullis fall and set troops 
upon the march. Nowadays something more 
vital is usually at stake; and yet the impor- 
tance of wars is not to be determined by the 
size of the combatants, but by the magnitude 
of the principles at stake. 

In this light let us look upon the trouble in 
China. 

China is the oldest of empires. It has with- 
stood most thoroughly the assault of modem 
thought. The nineteenth century achievements 
of the rest of the world, scientific, political, ar- 
tistic, and what not, have barely interested; 
the country is not the victim of the telephone 
nor of the poster : it is still lighted of nights by 
the moon and stars ; trolley cars are looked upon 
with suspicion and ridden on with distrust; 
libraries have added few books, and no histori- 



cal novels of later origin than the works of 
Confucius ; there is no voice of the people nor 
lyddite guns, no daily extra newspapers, Belgian 
hares, bicycles, elevators, world's fairs, nor mil- 
lionaires whom Teufelsdrockh would phrase 
as " every man his own tailor." It is the coun- 
try of precedent, of inertia, for precedent is 
chiefly inertly. The erratic trail the elephant 
made when he left the ark remains the national 
highway. This China has had wonderful 
strength, the strength of inertia like that of a 
boulder at the bottom of a ravine. 

The history of nations is not measured by 
time. Few nations are living altogether in the 
present. It may not be too much to say of the 
united States that, all things considered, it is 
the fewest years behind. In many ways it is 
far behind, it is tme; but in matters vital it 
seems to lead. In speaking of a country being 
abreast of the times, I have reference to its atti- 
tude or relation to a custom, to a force, to a 
thought, that will develop or survive hereafter 
as the fittest amid the conflict. Thus, if be- 
stowed the gift of the seer, in each nation one 
could designate institutions that will not sur- 
vive when they come in conflict, as eventually 
they must, with superior methods elsewhere. 
Each such custom marks its possessor in that 
respect behind the times to the date of the 
adoption of Its superior elsewhere. In the use 
of the words nations and customs, I mean them 
to be accepted In their broadest terms ; perhaps 
for the latter goveming ideas would be better. 

Of all great nations so measured, China is 
farthest behind ; so much farther than others 
as to be remarkable in its contrast to what we 
may call the progressive civilization of the 
world. It is the fifteenth century surrounded 
by the twentieth. 

As I write foreign troops are on their way to 
the Tartar capital. The Taku forts have been 
bombarded. The progressive party in the em- 
pire has disappeared. The pressure of the con- 
servatives upon the govemment has forced it to 
take action that it must know will be disas- 
trous. The great powers are joined in their op- 
position. The question of importance is not 
that of the military subjection of China. The 
war will be one of occupation, of marching 
rather than of fighting. 

But, as pointed out, the conflict Is of vast im- 
portance, not to be measured by the losses in 
battle. It Is a conflict of Institutions. The en- 
croachment of Occidental ideas upon Oriental 
precedents, the resulting interference with the 
methods of living, and therefore of the life It- 
self, of this conservative people, has brought 
to an acute crisis the question of the East. 
There can be no question as to the outcome. 
The dominant ideas of Chinese eovemment are 
to disappear. In one way or another — by parti- 
tion and annexation outright, by a protectorate 
or by directing a govemment with a Chi- 
nese semblance — modem thought. Occidental 
thought, is to control China. 

Immediate partition or what may well be 
euphemistically called the pacification of China, 
is not likely. Poland Is not a satisfactory 
precedent. There are many conflicting interests 
that the wisest of diplomats. Time, must 
settle. Then, too, the greatest nations are the 
greatest Pecksniffs, and the race tor territory 
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must be with serious, uplifted faces and 
thoughtful dignity that lii assorts with swifi- 
moving feet. The greatest danger the world 
faces is that, in the erand march, nations will 
trip over one another^s heels. The falling-out 
that would follow very likely would change 
the political map of every continent, and more 
than one great army would be buried in its uni- 
forms with no headstones to mark the resting- 
place. The very gravity of this possible result 
makes it quite improbable. The contest will 
be one of wits, and wit will retain every ad- 
vantage it may gain if such retention provoke 
not force in Its adversary. 

But whatever unforeseen direction the forces 
at work may take, the one stupendous fact re- 
mains that a mighty empire is about to vanish. 
The great Chinese wall is crumbling. In the 
metamorphosis of Asia, the Pacific Coast is 
vitally interested. Both of the great seaboards 
of the Pacific are to be dominated by the same 
influences that control the Atlantic The mod- 
ernization of China means the multiplication 
many times of the commerce of the Pacific. 
Commercial activity— desire for world-wide 
trade— is a prominent factor in the life of each 

f rowing nation. The products of the United 
tates and China are well suited to exchange. 

California, of all lands foremost on the thres- 
hold to view dawn of the new era. Is to profit 
most by the awakening of a continent. 

When another Sunset route, the Peking & 
Bombay Short Line, is in operation ; when the 
Trans-Siberian road has a connecting coast 
line branch running south from the Sea of Japan 
to the Gulf of Slam ; when the waters of the 
Caspian sea and the Yellow sea are connected 
by an air line ; when the nation is net-worked 
by railroads ; when electricity, steam and com- 
pressed air are at work throughout the empire ; 
when science aids industry and the vast physi- 
cal energy of the Mongolians is made most 
effective; when cities become ganglions of in- 
telligence and the country is made to yield ac- 
cording to its capacity, there will be a dozen 
steamship lines across the Pacific between the 
Occident and the Orient. 

Then the star of the empire, having taken its 
way westward far enough, should stop at its 
zenith — directly above San Francisco. 

The Surveyor, 

A VALUABLE DOCUMENT. 

Bulletin, No. 29, issued by the Weather 
Bureau, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is a most important document to Cali- 
fornia. T-he bulletin is entitled, " Frost Fight- 
ing," and was prepared by Mr. Alexander G. 
McAdie, forecast official at San Francisco. 
The orchardist is interested in knowing not 
only the forecasting of frost but in the com- 
parative efficiency and economy of the various 
methods for warding off its eilects. In a con- 
cise way Mr. McAdie has made a close analysis 
of the varying problem in different sections of 
the state and the methods which experience 
has shown to be the best. 

The bulletin is illustrated by a number of 
half-tone engravings, maps and diagrams, and 
for its preparation Mr. McAdie is entitled to the 
thanks of every citizen of California. 




Los Angeles^ Cal.: Shipments of oranges from Southern 
California for the season to March ^ist were 8610 carloads 
of 36a boxes each. Of these about 2400 cars were shipped 
from Riverside. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: The last of the celery crop of Orange 
county for this season has been shipped. The acreage this 
season was 1500, an increase of 500 acres over last season's 
plantings. It is estimated that next season the acreage will 
reach the two thousand mark. 

Tucson, Art's.: Work has been commenced on Tucson's 
new twenty-five-thousand-doilar public library, the gift of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

Sail Lake City, Utah.: A five-million-gallon distributing 
reservoir is to be constructed for Salt Laike City under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works. 

Houston, Tex.: An electric light plant is to be erected 
and owned by the city, with a capacity of 500 arcs and 6000 
incandescent lights. 

Honolulu, H I.: Bids have been asked for by the Min- 
ister of the Interior for the construction of a garbage crema- 
tory with a capacity of one hundred tons per day. 

Baker sfield, Cal.: An electric street railwav two and a 
half miles in length is under construction here. It is expected 
that the new line will be in operation in July, with an eight- 
minute schedule. 

Floriston, Cal.: The third largest paper mill in the United 
States will commence operations here next month. 

5iiif Francisco, Cal.: There is great activity at all the 
shipbuilding yards on the Pacific Coast At the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco the battle-ship " Wisconsin " 
and the torpedo boats " Preble," ** Perry" and " Paul Jones" 
are nearly completed, as is also the steamship "Califomian " 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. The battle- 
ship " Ohio " will be completed next fall. The coast defense 
vessel will be ready for launching in July. The keel of the 
new cruiser " Tacoma " and a new ferry boat "San Pablo " 
will be laid soon, and the keel of the largest merchant steamer 
ever constructed in the United States Is now being laid. It 
will be four hundred and ninety-five feet long. 

Randsburg, Cal.: A new oil field has been located 
twenty-six miles north of this place in the Salt Weils valley. 
The field is seven miles long and from three attd a half to 
four miles wide and is located close to the survey for the 
new line of the Southern Pacific, connecting Mojave with 
the recently purchased Carson and Colorado road at Keeler. 

Ontario, Cal.: The Waterman Condensing Company 
will commence the manufacture of unfermented grape and 
orange juices and fruit extracts at this place next month. 
The first season's run will require at>out five hundred tons of 
grapes and a large supply of oranges and other fruits. 

Honolulu, U, S. A.: An immense fire-proof business 
building is soon to be erected here for Alexander Young. 
It will have a frontage on four streets — a total of about 
twelve hundred feet The cost will be over $800,000. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Among the new buildings of im- 
portance in San Francisco on which work will soon be com- 
menced, are a seven-story brick hotel on the northwest 
corner of California and Jones streets, costing Sxm.ooo and 
a ten-story, fire-proof, business block for the Merchants' 
Exchange, Produce Exchange and other commercial organ- 
izations in the business district. 

Pomona, Cal.: The sewer bonds recently voted to the 
amount of $30,000 have been sold and active work on the 
sewer system is to commence next month. 

Han ford, Cal.: Hanford is to have a $7000 creamery, 
including an ammonia plant for cold storage. Five sub- 
stations will be maintained at various points in the county. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.: It is understood that a $500,000 
hotel will be erected here on Burton Mound at the seaside 
and near the proposed new bathhouse. Extensive grounds 
are to be laid out. 
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The Texas and Pacific Quarterly for April 
was a splendid number, containing in addition 
to many graphic sketches and fine engravings 
relating to the scenery and industries of Texas, 
a fund of carefully selected miscellany. The 
Quarterly is published at Dallas, Tex., by the 
General Passenger Department of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway. 



BACK NUMBERS OF SUNSET. 

The publishers of SUNSET are constantly in 
receipt of requests for back numbers of this 
magazine, for the most part from important 
libraries and individuals desiring same for bind- 
ing. These requests have depleted the reserve 
stock provided until it is no longer possible to 
furnish complete sets. September and October, 

1898, April and June, 1899, are the only num- 
bers obtainable of issue prior to September, 

1899. From the last named month the file is 
complete. 

Anyone possessing extra copies of the missing 
numbers and desiring to dispose of them may 
correspond with purchasers through SUNSET. 



WHY Not Subscribe? 

Every month SUNSET Is filled with unique 
and striking illustrations and brilliant, season- 
able articles by the best writers on Western 
subjects. It is unlike any other publication, 
always fresh and ins.ructive, never repetitious 
and formal. 

You can be sure of receiving every number 
for an entire year, with all its wealth of beau- 
tiful engravings, for $1.00. Why not subscribe 
now? 



NOTES. 



Camera Craft is a new photographic monthly 
published at San Francisco so handsomely 
printed and so filled with beautiful reproduc- 
tions of artistic photography that it might with 
equal appropriateness adopt the hyphenated 
name, Camera-Printing-Engraving-Craft. It is 
not a dull, technical publication, neither a 
swash y amateurs' journal, but a really spark- 
ling little magazine filled with the best things 
in methods and results in up-to-now photogra- 
phy. The Camera Craft Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, 15c per copy, $1.50 per year. 

The Traveler, that most excellent illus- 
trated paper of San Francisco, is a journal not 
alone for the traveler but for the stay-at-homes 
as well, and no one thing can so richly compen- 
sate the latter class for their inactivity than 
the sixteen sparkling pages in each number of 
The Traveler. 

The publishers have evidently chosen the 
alliterative motto, " Better and Brighter." 



AUGUST Sunset. ' 

The August SUNSET will be an unusually 
beautiful number and devoted almost exclu- 
sively to a portrayal of the winter pleasures of 
California and the chief resort centers. If you 
have friends in the East who are planning to 
visit the state during the winter of 1900-1901, 
they will thank you for sending them SUNSET 
for August. The number will be largely circu- 
lated at the Eastern summer resorts and will be 
especially valuable to the hotel interests of the 
state, who can have no more telling messenger 
to send to their former or prospective patrons 
than that number will be. Watch for it. 
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Cbc 6rcate8t 
Orange Growing Dfetrict on 6artb 



Riverside, California 



$4000 A Y^Ai** 



"California is wonderful. A 
man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to ^000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say. is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

Che )^ost perfect Zypt. cey"M!^pewXr 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
Or^nacA. ^ ^^^ ^^^ about Riverside that will 
wrmn^cs* stand out in your memory are these : 
It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world. Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 
itf$#«-«iu<x$« a^.««M» M$i^ The area within the 
fiftT^eu Square Miles, corporate limits of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems t*^^^^.^ 
are among the very finest in arid -^-^^S*^^* 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet os^i^^o 
It has no millionaires and no paupers. '^*^"**» 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally Incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting In almost Ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure. River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude Is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for Invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen |> ^ ^^^ 
or more golf clubs, several lawn ^*^"^^- * 
tennis dubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca l^awn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organ!- g^ci^i r if e. 
zation, has elegant permanent ''^'^*** *-ir«. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhoocf, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for Any XnfomMtfon not contAfmd hcrcf n 



••^Rmrstdc Chamber of Commerce** 



X P* Baumgartner, oeentwy 



Riverdidc, Calif ortiia 
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and pamphlets, containing valuable information about all 
parts of California, are published by the Southern Pacific. 
Apply to any agent for the following, or, if by mail, 
enclose a two-cent stamp for each : Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions on the 
Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers and Lake 
County, California South of Tehachapi, Pacific Grove, Sum- 
mer Outings, Del Monte Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. 



E. o. Mccormick t. h. goodman 

PAiJENGER TRAFFIC liANAGER GENERAL PAiJENGER AGENT 

JAN FRANCIJCO, CAL. 
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MIJiOUR.1, KANiAi AND TCXAi RAILWAY 



HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 



EXAS 

RAVELERS 



VIA 



KATY LINE 



MIJJOURI, KANJAJ 

AND 

TEXAJ RAILWAY.. 



FROM 



CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 

and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 

MISSOURI; KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 

All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 



Oh Yes! 

The Katy Flyer 

is the fast train to Texas 
We don't call it "limited" 



C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent 

St. Louis, Mo. 



KATY LINE" TO THE JOUTHWEJT and PACIFIC COAJT 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO CONSULT A CALENDAR TO FIND OUT 
WHEN THE 

OVERLAND LIMITED" 

REACHES OR 
LEAVES THE 

PACIFIC COAST 

FOR IT RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 



THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE ACROSS THE ROCKIES 

DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM PALACE SLEEPING CARS. WIDE VESTIBULE. DINING CARS. 

MEALS A LA CARTE, PINTSCH LiOMT, STEAM HEAT 



ROUTE OF 
THE OVERLAND LIMITED' 




SAN DIEGO 



^mo*,MM»aj * Ofc.l^aXlUMtak 



|»>v>y^-#^ 



WESTBOUND 



LV. CHICAGO 6.30 PM 

Lv. Council Bluffs 7.46 am 

Lv. Omaha 6.20 am 

Lv. Cheyenne ] 6.60 pm 

AR.OGDEN 1.16 PM 

Ar. Salt Lake City 3.00 pm 

Ar. San Francisco 6. 16 pm 

Ar. Los Angeles 7.46 am 



Sun ! MoN 

MON TUE 

MON TUE 

I MON TUE 

TuE Wed 

; TuE i Wed 

Wed Thu 

! Thu Fri 



TUE 

Wed 
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Thu 
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FRI 
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Wed ! Thu 
Thu I Fri 
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Thu Fri 

Fri Sat 

Fri Sat 

Sat Sun 

Sun Mon 



Fri I Sat 
Sat i Sun 
FRI Sat Sun 
Sat I Sun 
Sun Mon 
Sun Mon 
Mon Tuc 
Tue i Wed 



EASTBOUND 



Lv. Los ANGELES ••• 

Lv. San Francisco • 
Ar. Sacramento — 
Lv. Salt Lake City- 

Lv. Ogden 

Ar. Cheyenne 

Ar. OMAHA 

Ar. Council Blupps 
Ar. Chicago 



7.00 PM 

10.00 AM 

12.60 PM 
12.30 ^M 
2.16 ^M 
6.40 AM 
7.36 ^M 
6.00 ^M 
9.30 AM 
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Mon 
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Tue 
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Thu 
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WED 
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Fri 
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THU 

Fri 
Fri 
Sat 
8at 
Sat 
Sun 



Thu Fri Sat 

Fri ' Sat Sun 

Fri ' Sat Sun 

Sat Sun Mon 

j Sat Sun Mon 

' Sun Mon Tue 

Sun I MON I Tue 
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Tue 



Tue 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 

HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

CORONADO BEACH, CAL 

IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME t:TJ'^.'^^TAZT..'''fJ:r,!LrTo 

pleasure-loving travelers It also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of Its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of Its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these Is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of Interest Including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive. El Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado Is as 
much an essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 
of the state. 

For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 

E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 

H. F. NORCROSS, Los Anoeles Agent 

Corner Sprinq and Second Streets. 
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Castle Gate. Utah, kio Grande Western Railway 



..Pullman Sleeping Cars.. 

Without Change 

San Francisco 

TO 

Denver, Omaha and 

Chicago 



By way of Salt Lake City, 

the Southern Pacific Company's Ogden Route 

and the 

Rio Grande Western Railway 



Great Salt Lake Route 



In connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande or Colorado Midland Railroads, this 
line offers choice of four distinct routes 
across the Rocky Mountains and the 

Most Magnificent 
Scenery in America 

3 Through Trains Daily 3 

Carrying all classes of equipment 
and a perfect Dining Car Service 

The Rio Grande Western Railway is the 
only line passing through Salt Lalie City, 
the City of the Saints. Send for a copy 
of ** Crossing the Rockies'' to 

GEO. W. nCINTZ, 

General Passenger Agent. Salt Lake City 

f. W. THOIVIPSON, 

General Agent, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
Under Palace Hotel 



Views of Quaint and Picturesque Salt Lake City 



FLCASC MCNTION 8UNSCT 
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ABOUT 



6ANTA CRUZ 



tbf BHgbttst 
most Charming 
Sta Btacb on tht 
Calif omia Coast 

Jin JHhtbt'ytar 
Hound Climatt 
JlqrttabU and 
Staltbful 

Witbin 
Tivt milts of 
Big tret Brovt 

Tint Salmon 
Tisbing and 
Cxctlltnt 
Boating and 
Batbing 

Jl dtp of ttn 
tbousand Ptoplt 
Snug, Compact 
Htsourctful 

Jl City witb 
Bitumtn Pavtd 
Strttts, a Paid 
Tirt Dtpartmtnt 
and Owning its 
Wattrworks and 
eitctric Ligbt 
Spsttm 

Jl Stasidt Htsort 
almost in tbt 
mountains 



THAT'i 

iANTA 
CRUZ 



i 



A BIT or THE JHORE AT iANTA CRUZ 

TA CRUZ is a beautiful city 
n the Bay of Monterey. Land- 
i^ard the hills rise in every dircc- 
ion, dotted with spreading live 
aks, farm houses and orchards, 
nd to the south, barely a mile 
rom the center of the city, is 
a magnificent bathing beach, 
equipped with every facility for the full enjoyment of 
seaside pleasures. The hotels are modem, moderate 
priced, and during the season free open air concerts are 
given on the beach almost daily. No other resort can 
equal Santa Cruz in popularity as a meeting place for 
organized bodies. Only five miles distant is the famous 
Big Tree Grove, reached by rail or carriage through tor- 
tuous and heavily wooded mountain canyons. Santa 
Cruz is unique even in California as combining the 
attractions of the ocean with the most superb mountain 
scenery. Santa Cruz Is reached from San Francisco or 
San Jose by narrow gauge railway via Los Gatos, and 
by standard gauge railway via Pajaro, but with the 
opening of the new Shore Line of the Southern Pacific, 
will be almost on the direct Overland route. The 
diversity of the attractions of Santa Cruz as a resort is 
equalled by the diversity of the natural resources, pro- 
ducts and manufacturing industries of the county. A 
part of the story will be told in a handsomely illustrated 
article in this magazine for September. If you want to 
know more, watch this page, or write to the Secretary, 

SANTA CRUZ BOARD OF TRADE, 
Santa Cruz, California. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council BlufFs, Fort Dodge^ 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day thn)ugh trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. 

— J M i — 

The nimois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in oonneo- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 

iTofmST SLEEPING CAR THE YEAR ROUND 

^fCHICAflO 

— > AND TO <- 



I. 



V'A^NEW ORLEANS^ 



Agencies op the Illinois Central R. B. will be found at the following prindpal 
dties: San Francisco, Portland, Lob Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, LouisYiUe, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J. T. HARAHAN, td Yieo-Piwidrat. T. J. HUDSON. Traffic Manacw. 

IL a M AHKHAM, Aw*t Trafflo Managar. A. H. HANSON, Qan'lPaMTt Asm*. J|> 
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THE TENT CITY AT CORONADO BEACH 



vSUnriER-ND WINTER. 

CORONADO . BEACH . CALIFORNIA 

ACCOnnODATIONl FOIL THE liOJT LUXURIOUS 
PLCAJURCJ FOR. THE HUMBLCJT 



CORONADO BEACH, THROUGH THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF CAMP CORONADO AND THE 
TENTED CITY, DURING THE PAST YEAR HAS 
ENTERED UPON A CAREER AS A SUMMER 
RESORT THAT PROM- 
ISES AS MUCH GAIETY 
AND LIFE AT THE 
BEACH DURING THE 
SUMMERS TO COME AS 
HAVE MADE KNOWN, 
THE WORLD OVER, 
"CORONADO AS A WIN- 
TER RESORT." THE 
CONDITIONS OF JUNE, 
JULY AND AUGUST'S 
TEMPERATURE WERE 
TOO GOOD TO REMAIN 
FOR THE ENJOYMENT 
OF THE FEW. THE 
CORONADO BEACH 
COMPANY HAS BUILT, 
AT A COST OF NEARLY 
$100,000, SUMMER 
CAMP GROUNDS LYING 
ALONG THE BEAUTIFUL 
OCEAN BOULEVARD IN 
FRONT OF HOTEL DEL 
CORONADO, BATHED 
ON ONE SIDE BY THE 
WATERS OF GLORI- 

ETTA BAY, ON THE OTHER DASHED BY THE 
SPRAY OF SURF, A TENTED CITY, THOR- 
OUGHLY MODERN AND ATTRACTIVE, POS- 
SESSED OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC 











NOT 
EQUALLED 

IN 

AMERICA 

FOR THE VARIETT AND 
EACCLLENCE OP IPORT 

BICYCLING BATHING 
DEEP SEA FISHING 

COURSING . SAILING 
ROWING . RACING 

COACHING. HUNTING 
BALLS . CONCERTS 

AND EVERTTHINO IN 
INDOOR lOCIAL PLEAIURE 











LIGHTINGS OF STREETS AND TENTS, A PER- 
FECT SYSTEM OF SEWAGE, WITH CORONADO 
MINERAL SPRING WATER PIPED TO THE 
DOOR OF EACH TENT ABODE, WITH SWIM- 
MING AND BATHING, 
FISHING AND BOATING 
FACILITIES ARRANGED 
WITHOUT REGARD TO 
EXPENSE ON PART OF 
THE BUILDERS ; WHILE 
MODERATE RATES FOR 
RENTERS PREVAIL. 
A MAGNIFICENT PA- 
VILION, CONTAINING A 
SPLENDID BALL ROOM 
ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
WITH RESTAURANT, 
DELICACY AND GRO- 
CERY STORE ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR, MAKE 
LIVING DESIRABLE AND 
COMPLETE AT CAMP 
CORONADO, THE ALL- 
AROUND-YEAR TENT 
RESORT OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. A 
FINE TWENTY-PIECE 
ORCHESTRA, WITH ITS 
POWER TO CHARM 
THE DANCER AND THE 
LISTENER ALIKE, IS A CAPTIVATING FEAT- 
URE OF LIFE AT CAMP CORONADO, WHERE 
SKIES ARE BLUE, BREEZES COOL, AND THE 
OCEAN A CEASELESS ENTERTAINER. 



HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

the: gkeat&st and grandest of amekican report hotels 
700 elegant koons . . . . 20 ackei of grounds 



FOR BEAUTIFUL DEJCKIPTIVE JOUVENIRJ WKITE TO 

H, F. NORCROll, Agent E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 



COR. iPRINO AND JECOND iTJ., LOJ ANOELCI 



COILONADO BEACH. CAL. 
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Wm, D. ELLia. PREaiDENT AND TRCASURCR A. J. PiTKJN, VICE-PREaiDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER AlONZO P. STRONG, KCRETARV 

A. M. White, auPERiNTENOENT JAa. E. 8aoue, mechanical engineer 

mk SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 



SCHENECTADY, N Y., U. S. A. 



EaTABLiaHEO 1848 



Locomotives of Standard Dosigns 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 



Annual Capacity 450 



Southern California 

The Record of a Dry Year 

LeacHig Producu of Sotftheni Callforila,l899. 



Citrus fruits . . $7, 
Gold. Includinjc the 

Rand district . .6. 
Petroleum .... 3. 

Hay 9. 

VegeUbies and 

fruits consumed, i, 
Dried fruits and 

raisins x, 

Grain x, 

Canned goods . . x, 

Sugar X, 

Fertilisers . . . . x, 

Copper 

Nute 

Brick 

Flour 

Wine 

Beer 

Total. . . 



,350,000 



,800,000 

,640,000 
,550,000 
,500,000 

,|00,000 

780,000 
750,000 
750.000 
610.000 

600,000 

540,000 



Butter $535,000 

Beans 535.000 

Asptialtum . . . 375.000 

Egir» 310,000 

Celery 350,000 

Poultry 340,000 

Hides 300,000 

Green fruits, ex- 
ported 300,000 

Fresh fish .... X5o,ooo 

Wool X5o,ooo 

Vegetables, e x - 

ported 150,000 

Silver x|o,ooo 

Cheese X35.000 

Fish, canned . . . xxo.ooo 

Olives xoo.ooo 

Mineral water . . 75.000 

$34,705,000 



THE TOTAL DEP08IT8 IN 
THE BANK8 OF L08 ANGE- 
LES FOR 1899 AMOUNT TO 

$21,617,755.24, 

AN INCREASE OVER THE 
YEAR OF 1898 OF 26 PER 
CENT t ! I : t : I : : t 

For further information enclose 5 cents In stamps to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. Cai. 



THE 

JANNEY 

COUPLER 



THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 



Mamfactiired Cxcitfsively by 



The McConway Torley Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 



A California Home 



Is a food thlag t§ have 
The place t§ get it 1$ ea fte 

Laguna de Tache Grant 

la Fresaa Caaaty 



This grant has over 60.000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling It In ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terns. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer It strictly on Its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like It you can buy It. the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 

Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, laton, Fresno County, California* 
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POINTi OF 
iinPLICIIT 

E valuable in travel- 
ng as in mechanics. 
There is no bothering 
ibout routes, time or 
connections, if, when 
rou want to travel on 
he Pacific Coast or 
)etween the Pacific 
i;oast and the East, 
you consult with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which 
has three thousand, three hundred 
miles of rails in California alone, and 
three routes to the East — Sunset 
Route. South; Ogden Route, Central; 
and Shasta Route, North. You have 
your choice, and our agent will 
recommend the best for your jour- 
ney. Vestibuled trains — the finest 
sleeping and dining cars — reclining 
chair cars, free — personally con- 
ducted excursions and the safest 
bridges and roadbed. 






YOU KNOW YOU ARE OETTINO 
THE BEiT 

AND YOU LEARN HOW SIMPLE TRAVEL- 
ING CAN BE MADE WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
TICKETS FROM THE AGENTS OF THE 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC C2 

SEE LIST OF AGENTS HEREIN 
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THE WILD FLOWEflS 

or 

California 

TVieir names,kaunt9,anol natsits. 

nartj tlizabeiti farsons 
Illustyatecl 

ndrgaretWaTrintrjJuck 



450 PPi. iQUARE. II MO.. INCLUDING I30 FULL it ^ ^^X^^X 
page: ILLUJTitATIONJ: PitlNTED UPON FINB ^ J I || I 
PAPER; BOUND HAND JOMELT IN CLOTH. PRICE / ^•V^V^ 

This is the oniy worl< of the l<ind treating of the flora of the Pacific Coast. It is a 
bootc that every lover of nature should have to carry with him into the fields of this land of 
flowers. It has been pronounced invaluable by all who have used it, and it has proved hiter- 
esting to young and old alike. 

The professors both of the University of California and Stanford University speak of it 
in the highest terms. 

For their easy identification and naming by those not familiar with the science of botany, 
the flowers are grouped according to color. A technical, scientific description of each flower is 
given in fine print. To this is added, in coarser print, many interesting facts about its place 
of growth, habits, insect visitors, the folk-lore connected with it, the uses to which it is put 
by the Indians and the Span ish-Californians, etc. Both scientific and popular names are given. 
The illustrations are made from original pen and ink drawings by Miss Margaret Buck, and are 
not only botanically accurate but of rare artistic merit. 

Every public library and every school library should contain a copy of 

THE WILD FLOWERi OF CALIFORNIA 

rOR SALE BT ALL BOOILSELLEILi OR iENT POiTAOE PAID UPON 
ILECCIPT OF PILICL BT THE AUTHOR 

MIJJ M. Er. PAR.JONJ, Jan R^afacl, Califor.nia 
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WILD PRIMROSE 
From original drawing by Margaret W. Buck 
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JULY, 1900. 



Camp Life on a Great Cattle Range in Northern Nevada. 



YOUTH lives in the future, manhood in the 
present, old age in the past. The wise 
man lays up treasure all his life long, 
cherishing the memory of happy hours and ban- 
ishing the disagreeable in anticipation of the 
time when action will be denied him, adding to 
his store whenever it can be done, filling the 
mind as If it were a gallery with fine pictures 
which can be brought out in clear and beautiful 
colors when nothing is left him except to sit 
idly by the ingle dreaming of past conquests. 

In this sense I 
was not only 
agreeably en- 
tertained but 
greatly enriched 
by my last sum- 
mer's vacation. 
It has been the 
pleasant custom 
of Messrs Sparks 
andHarrell,fora 
dozen years past, 
to gather a genial 
company about 
them, and taking 
a big grub wagon 
well-loaded, 
a cook and a 
caballaranjo 
(pronounced ca- 
varango) pitch 
cam pin the heart 
of their great 
cattle range in 
northeastern Ne- 
vada and South- | 

em Idaho, to grouse galorb. 

hunt the ante- 
lope and the deer. I had been denied this 
pleasure up to the summer of 1899, when I 
turned off from a Utah trip to join the expe- 
dition. 

A most interesting chapter might be devoted 
to a desaiption of the country itself and to the 
business oif cattle-raising by wholesale. As a 
sight-seeing trip alone it is worth all the time 
and trouble it takes, to say nothing of the royal 



sport afforded by the hills and streams, which 
are visited so seldom by the sportsman that 
really few parts of the West give such good re- 
turns. 

There is a great mass of well-watered and 
grass-covered mountains that form the triple- 
divide between the headwaters of the Colum- 
bia, the Humboldt River and the Salt Lake 
Basin, which, owing to the distance from popu- 
lous centers, remain almost uninhabited. It 
forms one of the few remaining great stock- 

ranges of the 
West, such as 
covered the coun- 
try forty years 
ago from the 
summit of the 
Black Hills to 
the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. They are 
fast disappear- 
ing before the 
advancing army 
of ambitious and 
adventurous set- 
tlers who seek to 
make a home by 
the side of every 
running spring 
and stream. Into 
this rich section 
Mr. E. J. Har- 
rell of Visalia, 
about thirty 
years ago, drove 
bands of cattle, 
leaving them to 
their own de- 
vices and their 
growth soon made him one of the cattle kings 
of the country. The business grew so great 
that it was incorporated about twenty years 
ago, with John Sparks as president and to-day 
the Sparks-Harrell Company brand their calves 
over a territory larger than any one of half a 
dozen states of the Union, or about equal to the 
size of Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island, 
with half of New Jersey thrown in. From 
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CORRALING SADDLE HORSES AT BIG CREEK. 

Signal Peak to Snake River, along the Utah- 
Nevada line is one hundred and fifty miles, 
with the Southern Pacific track twenty miles 
from the southern boundary, and this region is 
covered by the operations of this one firm, back 
for seventy miles to the west, where it rises to ' 
the summit of Salmon River Mountains. They 
brand from nine to twelve thousand calves a 
year, and the crop has gone as high as six- 
teen thousand, showing seventy-five or eighty 
thousand head of breeding cattle. The herds 
have t>een reduced to a minimum now and 
probably will not exceed forty or fifty thousand. 
No winter opens with less than fifteen thousand 
tons of hay in the stack, with large fields of 
well-cured grass still standing waiting for an 
emergency. The hay crop could be easily run 
up to a hundred thousand tons; but it is a pecu- 



liarity of the arid reeion that grass cures just as 
well on the stalk as it does when cut and piled 
up, so more and more of it is left standing in the 
fields where it Is just as useful and much more 
convenient. The work requires about five hun- 
dred saddle horses and one hundred and fifty 
work horses which are caught from a wild band 
of about two thousand that run in the hills with 
no restraint except the brand on their sides. 

There are several rivers of respectable size 
that rise and flow for miles through the range, 
some that would compare more than favorably 
in size, swiftness and romantic beauty, with 
streams famed in sons; and story in other lands. 
The Salmon is a real river. It rises in Idaho, 
swings down into Nevada in a great bow — fifty 
miles lonjr, then returns to its native state and 
drops into Snake River just where it tumbles 
twenty or thirty feet over Salmon Falls. The 
. Shoshone comes down to meet it from the north 
and they jdin in a romantic place in Sparks* 
Meadow and from there the Salmon runs through 
a box canyon sixty miles long, with banks so 
steep that at only three places can stock get 
down to drink. There are bridges at Castle 
Ford and the Brown Place. The rest of the way 
the water can be seen rushing alon^ deep down 
in its rocky casing, the whole set m a brown 
and dreary waste of sage brush. But Salmon 
is its name and it deserves it well. Every year 
it swarms with the speckled beauties that have 
wound their tortuous ways across the Columbia 
Bar away on the edge of the Pacific, up over the 
rapids, through the swift waters of the Snake 
to their spawning beds far up under the snows 
of the great divide in the heart of the continent. 

The Salmon is so rapid that its waters are 
easily turned out on the fertile bottoms and the 
company has ranches strung along on both its 
banks like emerald beads on a silver thread. One 
meadow extends from the " Bird's Nest " to 
the " Boar's Nest," an unbroken sweep of green 
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for fourteen 
miles. The val- 
ley is from two 
to five miles wide 
and every foot 
can be irrigated. 
A snap from the 
camera shows 
the natural grass 
standing almost 
to the top of the 
carriage. 

The Shoshone 
itself is nearly 
fifty miles long 
and runs through 
a fine summer 
range. It is 
made use of to 
gather the cattle 
in the fall and 
has some large 
enclosures along 

its banks. The headwaters are covered with 
handsome groves of a species of pine that 
grows tall and slender, making beautiful build- 
ing material. Teams come a hundred miles to 
get them for use on the ranches and they make 
picturesque buildings and fences. This and the 
Salmon are the only streams that reach the 
sea. All the others sink in the great basin or 
among the mountain valleys near where they 
take their rise. 

Thousand Springs Creek is forty-five miles 
long, rising and smking entirely on the com- 
pany's land. Some fine ranches are made fertile 
by its waters and the lower end spreads out over 
the Tecoma meadows, making about fifteen 
thousand acres of fine hay land. 

Goose Creek spreads out like a fan, watering 
in Nevada some of the finest lands in the state, 
then crossing the line and sinking in a valley in 
northwestern Utah. Its waters abound in fish, 
and broad flat benches between it and Shoshone 
Creek support some of the few remaining bands 
of antelope. Rancho Grando and other fertile 
spots are Mr. Sparks' pride. There is no better 
soil in any country. 

Scattered i n 
different parts of 
the range are 
ranches devoted 
to making hay 
and producing 
supplies, wher- 
ever water can 
be found to irri- 
gate. The great 
stretches of open 
range between 
them are thus 
brought within 
easv reach and 
with a foreman 
and crew for each 
section, over- 
sight can be kept 
and work carried 
on systematic- 
ally. There are 
hundreds of 
miles of substan- 



THE GRASS CROP ON THE SALMON. 



tial wire fences; 
ditches have 
been dug and all 
the conveniences 
set up for gath- 
ering and feeding 
cattle on a large 
scale. In some 
places the nat- 
ural grass has 
been developed, 
in others alfalfa, 
blue grass or 
timothy have 
been sown and 
in all cases have 
done well. Some 
of the ranches 
are devoted to 
raising thor- 
oughbred D u r- 
ham orHerefords 
of the finest 
strains, which are turned loose on the range in 
order that the stock may not deteriorate. The 
Alamo herd of Herefords, owned by John 
Sparks, has probably no equal in America, per- 
haps not in the world, and the beauty of it is 
that the very finest animal in the lot is a two- 
year-old, born and raised in Nevada from im- 
ported prize-winners on both sides. Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture in 
President McKinley's Cabinet, recently visited 
Mr. Sparks and he has said many times since 
that it was the finest herd of Herefords he ever 
saw together. Every ranch has milch cows 
sufficient to provide for the family of the fore- 
man and the workmen. Chickens give a 
homelike air to the scene and flavor the table, 
and the supplies are the best in every way. 

Gollyer Mountain forms a striking land- 
mark right in the center of the range and 
serves as a guide to the men for forty miles 
around. It does not look much different to a 
stranger from any one of a dozen mountains 
in sight, but they soon learn to recognize its 
great gray sides and strong features, carved in 
stone by the frosts and storms of ages. 

The old emi- 
grant road run- 
n i n g overland 
from Fort Lara- 
mie to G ravel Iv 
Ford crosses the 
range, going 
down Goose 
creek. Thousand 
Springs and 
Bishop creek to 
the Humboldt. 
It was a hot trail 
for years, the 
scene of many a 
tragedy. It is 
deserted now, 
but there are 
hundreds of 
graves along the 
line, some of 
them of noted 
Indian fighters, 
EN TRAIN. large parties who 
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THE CHEF. 



were massacred or whole families who had 
t)een murdered. 

Our party rendezvoused at Wells, a pictur- 
esque station at the foot of the Peoquop Moun- 
tains, six hundred miles east of San Francisco 
on the Southern Pacific. The deer law expires 
early in Nevada, so the date was set for the 
middle of August and every man, except the 
writer, was on the programme for venison. I 
did not even have a gun — though the Episcopal 
minister in Reno loaned me his fishing rod and 
showed me how to tie on a fly. The first 
day's ride took us twenty-six miles over the 



hill to the HD Rancho, a lovely spot on Thou- 
sand Springs Creek, where we spent the night. 
The springs are the feature of the place, bubbling 
out in clusters for miles, affording water of every 
degree of temperature. Mr. Sparks has fitted 
up a pond and covered it with a brush hous^, 
where the water from several springs, hot and 
cold, are mingled to make a perfect bath. He 
thinks he owes to the curative principle in its 
waters the life of his wife, who spent weeks 
at HD when her health was very much broken. 
Next morning, after a fine breakfast, the beds 
were piled high on the wagon and "Jeff " put 
the lash to his team of 
four, made a short turn 
and upset the whole load 
into the creek; but even 
the prospect of wet beds 
could not offset the bright 
sunshine and the pure 
mountain air. Everyone 
good-naturedly set to work 
to reload and a drive of 
forty-four miles past the 
Hubbard Rancho and the 
Vineyard brought San Ja- 
cinto in sight. This place 
is the home of C. H. 
Hewitt, the superintend- 
ent of the company, and 
it is quite an important 
town for its size. A hand- 
some store, built of stone, 
stands opposite a substan- 
tial dwelling-house and 
adjoins a row of buildings 
consisting of store-house, 
bunk-house, shops, etc. 
The company has a mail 
contract and runs a stage 
to Wells, taking in the 
mines at Contact on the 
way. The Salmon River 
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THE GRUB WAGON. 

Mines lie near the latter place high on the side 
of a fine copper-stained mountain, and a smelter 
has been built near the river. San Jacinto lies 
in a magnificent field, miles and miles in extent 
and the whole town and all the business are 
owned by the Sparks-Harrell Company. 

Here the camping trip really began, as there 
were too many comforts at the HD to be counted 
as romantic. A band of forty loose saddle- 
horses with Chester Dwight, as cabailaranjo, 
was sent ahead while the saddles, guns, ammu- 
nition, etc., were to follow in the big wagon. 
Five turnouts carried the party, and when the 
line was strung out on the trail, it made a dis- 
play worthy of the days of '49. 

An uneventful ride of twenty miles brought 
the party to camp, on Lost Creek, in time to 
spread the wet blankets out in the sun to dry. 
Mr. Harrell and Phil Gordon went across the 
hills on horseback in the hope of seeing game. 
About two o'clock they came down, each with a 
deer. Mr. Sparks and Judge Sanderson took a 
turn to the east and fell in with a band of a dozen 
antelope. They fogged them as long as they 
were m si^ht, the Judge on the ground with 
Sparks dividing his time between the gun and 
the plunging horses. No casualties. Later, Ed 
Kiel struck for the hills in one direction, Sparks 
and Mr. Hughes in another, while Hewett and 
Mr. Weed started for Point of Mountain Ranch, 
twelve miles away, to get some matches. 
Sparks created a sensation by shooting a deer at 
six hundred yards on the cliff above him. Kiel 
walked in leaving his horse, saddled and bridled 
with the reins over the horn, to wander in the 
hills. He got away while Ed was sighting a 
deer and had not been heard from when we left 
for home. 

When evening came we gathered around the 
fire to get better acquainted and the stories and 
jokes began to flow. The cool air and quiet 
comfort of such a spot can never be forgotten. 
They heal the wounds and cure the aches of 
scores of busy weeks in the battling life of the 
city. When night settled down every one was 
ready for a good, sound sleep, and the morning 
seemed to come in a few minutes. An early 
hunt was planned, some went to the hills for 



deer, others scattered a little lead through the 
sage-brush wherever a chicken showed its head. 
Mr. Sessions is a shot, but this time he had a 
surprise. He saw a head looking at him over 
the top of a brown log and taking a fair aim he 
pulled the trigger. When he looked up there 
was the head and he tried it again ; still the 
mild eye of the grouse bade defiance to him and 
his gun. Another shot was fired, still the head 
showed up. He fired once more and there was 
no more head. He went to find his bird and 
picked up four fat grouse. As fast as he shot 
one head off another bird stepped up and looked 
over to see what the row was. 

After another fine night's sleep the wagons 
were loaded up and the party moved northeast 
about twenty miles to Camp Gordon, over 
a fine mountain range, where big, fat cattle 
were grouped in bands of fifty and sixty. At 
Camp Gordon a longer stop was to be made — 
and it certainly is an ideal place. A spring of 
cold water at the edge of the meadow with a 
grove of clean, tall cotton woods to sleep in and 
a steep ridge rising to the east are shown in the 
pictures ; but the wonderful touch of wiidness in 
the scenery, the bracing mountain air, the free- 
dom from care, the ever-active appetite, can only 
be felt, not printed. 

After getting well settled Mr. Hewitt quietly 
asked me to take a ride over to the thorough- 
bred camp, about four miles away. We saddled 
up, Mr. Harrell loaned me his thirty-thirty Sav- 
age and we struck right up the mountain. As 
we rose a splendid picture spread out at our feet. 
Away to the west Meadow Lake lay bright green 
in a bed of vari-colored hills, with Lost Creek, 
San Jacinto and Salmon River Meadows in the 
middle ground backed by the snowy summits of 
the Salmon River Range. The Shoshone sent 
numerous forks into the hills north of us and 
great, flat tablelands lay between. The forma- 
tion is most peculiar ; it looks as if there had 
once been an immense plain, level, smooth and 
high ; but through it torrents tore their way, 
making wide valleys, canyons in places and 
leaving cliffs and benches along the banks. Un- 
der the edge of these level benches the snow piles 
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THE CABALLARANJO. 

up in huge drifts and iies late in spring. Here 
stretch groves of trees and immense beds of 
brush and undergrowth. They extend for miles 
and miles, broken and disconnected, but never 
far apart. These spots are a favorite hunting- 
ground, and in times past deer have been so 
Klentifui that the party had seventy-two head 
ung up at one time in camp. Not this year, 
but a few years ago. Jerl<ea venison was sta- 
ple in several San Francisco and Los Angeles 
dining-rooms for several weeks after. Some of 
the groves are the prettiest imaginable. Going 
over the hills we came to one that opened out 
in the center, and here a shady meadow seemed 
to be almost p)aradise itself for a deer. We saw 
numerous tracks and felt sure that by camp- 
ing overnight we could have had a shot. 



On our way to the thorough-bred 
camp Mr. Hewitt and 1 descended a 
steep slope, beautifully groved with 
tall cotton woods, when about half 
way down I saw a deer off to my 
left, his bl^ ears standing at an 
angle, his bright eyes full of curios- 
ity; I dropped off of the horse, tore 
the gun from the scabbard and took 
aim at his heart. I am a mild and 
amiable man ; but, at that moment, 
there was murder in my heart; I 
wanted that deer. I had shot ante- 
lope in Wyoming and had been with 
parties that killed bear and moun- 
tain lion ; but I had never chanced 
to get a deer. I struck him a little 
hign and he fell flat, with an open- 
ing across the back that extended 
nearly down through the spine. 
You could lay your wrist in it 
easily, though made by a bullet less 
than a third of an inch in diameter. 
He was soon behind my saddle and 
we made a hurried ride to the end 
of our trip, then took another road for camp. 
We saw three more deer, one a magnificent buck 
with horns like those of an elk, but his appear- 
ance and disappearance were too sudden for us 
to even fire a gun at him. 

Our arrival in camp was the signal for a loud 
and enthusiastic demonstration. I was con- 
gratulated generously by all, but I fancied that 
there was a feeling that all were sure of game, 
for they thought that if I could get a deer any- 
body else could get two. But at the end of our 
trip it was found that only nine deer were shot 
by the twenty men comprising our party. The 
lucky ones were Phil Gordon who got two, and 
John Sparks, A. J. Harrell, Sidney Smith, J. 
W. Dorsey, J. E. Bowers, G. H. Brown and 
the writer, who had one each to their credit. 



THE FIRST ANTELOPE. 
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For many years one of my hoped-for trips 
has been to Shoshone Falls on Snake River, 
Idaho, and when Mr. Hewitt announced that 
business would call him there, C. E. Tucker 
and I offered to accompany him on his lonely 
ride of forty-five miles. We left camp with a 
stout team and a light wagon, for the road is 
rough and lies over the high divide separating 
the Shoshone and the Snake, an<L by the way, 
they both mean the same — "Shoshone** is 
Indian for " snake." It was half a day's work 
to get to the summit and there spread out before 
us lay the vast, brown valley, not a green thing 
In sight, a level stretch of sage-covered plain 
for sixty miles to the foot of Wood River Moun- 
tains away in Idaho, with one black thread ex- 
tending from east to west through the middle of 
the desert. This Mr. Hewitt told us was the chan- 
nel of the Snake River, cut down in the solid 
lava from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet. We descended the mountain by a steep 
and crooked road and found some fine farms hid- 
den among the hills and at the mouth of Rock 
Creek. The road is as straight as a line for fifteen 
miles, across the flat to the edge of the cliffs 
that form the canyon walls, where we got our 
first glimpse of the Falls. From there we looked 
down upon a stretch of green, smooth water far 
below us and to the left. It was where the 
river spreads out below the fall, which soon 
showed up at a turn in the road, sending up a 
roar that seemed to shake the whole country. 
It seems stranee that such a scene should be so 
neglected. There is only one house and an anti- 
quated ferry, just above the Falls, connects the 
two sides of the river. A piece of bold engi- 
neering has built a road up the steep cliffs on 
the other side and out on the level benches that 
stretch to the north. 

No man can describe the Falls. They carry 
a flood gathered from thousands of miles of 
mountain territory, reaching to the summits of 
the Rockies — heading near Yellowstone Lake, 
with immense tributaries pouring into it and 
bounding over the cliff two hundred and 
eighteen feet high in a single leap. There 
is a cataract forty feet high above the great 
plunge, and there the stream is divided into 
nine channels, making a picture of surpassing 
beauty. At Niagara the American Fall is one 
hundred and sixty-four feet high, while the 
Horse-Shoe is one hundred and fifty-eight feet, 
but the volume of water is probably greater. 
While it Is green and clear that of the Snake is 



of a yellowish cast until it drops over the brink 
when it turns to foam and fills the air with 
spray. The Shoshone Falls have a curve of a 
thousand feet, although it is only seven hundred 
feet across in a straight line. The whole river 
is a great natural curiosity. For nearly a hundred 
miles it runs through the sage-covered desert in 
a stone box, open at the top, with sides almost 
perpendicular and hundreds of feet high. Several 
cataracts are found that would be popular wa- 
tering-places anywhere among the settled por- 
tions of the world. Here they roar their mon- 
strous notes, age after age, in a solitude as 
profound as when time began. They are al most 
as neglected now as they were when the Pyra- 
mids were being built or Babylon was in its 
prime. While man was struggling up through 
the ages of stone, bronze, iron and paper, up to 
the period of politics, they have changed but a 
trifle and will probably change less in the thou- 
sand years to come. 

After having gone wherever it is possible 
for anyone to go, climbed out on trembling 
ledges, slid down clay trails, crawled up and 
down wet ladders to the very edge of the rapids 
and visited the cleft in the rocks called Locomo- 
tive Cave, where the echo makes a noise exactly 
like a freight-engine on a big hill, we started 
back for camp. The second day we reached 
there, just in time to assist Mr. Sparks in the 
impressive ceremonies of the bullshead break* 
fast. 1 found that the head of my buck had 
been added to the bull's head and both were done 
to a turn. Upon opening the pit, which had 
been covered ten hours, a savory perfume 
ascended and lifting the appetizing load by the 
wires that had been skillfully placed around it, 
two men carried it to a table and our host pro- 
ceeded to do the honors. A skillful sweep of 
the knife laid bare the fat jowl and taking a 
purchase on a lower front tooth a deft turn of 
the hand took the jawbone out as clean and 
smooth as a polished plate. The carving then 
consisted simply in loading up the tin plates 
that were held out time and again for a fresh 
supply. Occasionally a careful division was 
made In order to give each one a taste of some 
particularlv sweet morsel. The tongue seemed 
to strike Dorsey rather favorably, while Ses- 
sions smacked his lips over a fragment of fat 
and lean from the side of the cheekbone. Judge 
Sanderson praised the delicate flavor of the roast 
brain. Mr. Mclnnis had no choice, while Smith 
took a little of the dark meat. It was no- 
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novelty to Harrell. He knew just where the best 
bits lay and helped himself when nobody was 
looking. Mr. Umbsen forgot rents and real 
estate and washed his down with a little claret, 
while Ed Kiel and Mr. Brown testified their ap- 
preciation more loudly by deeds than words. 
Jeff Grey and Skinner inclined to my deer head 
while everyone pronounced it the feast of a 
year. 

Soon, however, the long summer days touched 
September, and the party was forced to separate. 
Mr. Sparks and Gordon started first, coming to 
the Wells. Mr. Hewitt and 1 took a team for 
Tecoma, and met with several coyotes and one 
fine antelope in our two days' ride. He was 
generous and wanted me to crown my glory 
with another pair of horns ; but from an igno- 
rance of his gun. as trained position in the buggy 
or over-caution 1 shot a bit high and missed the 
chance of gaining immortal fame, at least with 
that company. 

And how long those memories will live in 
each man's mind. How altogether good the 
pure fresh air; how dreamless and rest-laden the 
nights ; how free and generous the spirit of the 



camp ; how our big-hearted host, Mr. Sparks, a 
splendid specimen of Southern manhood, a giant 
SIX feet two, and straight as a lion, brave and 
gentle as he is big, made everyone comfortable, 
adding to the happiness of each in a dozen ways, 
often unnoticed. Mr. Harrell, a combination 
impossible anywhere except inWestem America, 
a man of great business affairs, a fond man in 
his own home, a club man in the city, a hunter 
and cowboy on the ranse, who knows every 
stream and hill for a hundred miles in these big 
mountains; Dorsey, the life of every party and 
the wittiest and most popular lawyer in the town. 
" The Judge full of wise saws and modem in- 
stances"; Sessions the scholar and diplomat; 
Smith full of classic, Irish humor; Gordon 
singing in the twilight, the youthful Weed de- 
voted to Tucker as a fai to his senior at Eton ; 
Brown, Bowers, Mclnnis and the cook all on a 
level temporarily and each doing everything he 
could for ail the rest. It was an ideal outing 
with perfect weather and rare enjoyment. It 
was enough to pay for fifty weeks of hard work 
to get two like that. R. L, Fulton, 

Reno, Nev. 



Lights That Have Gone Out. 

Lights that are gone out, loves that are dead, 

Hopes long forgotten and gone; 

Lips we have kissed, tears we have shed. 

Hearts that are broken and torn. 

Some memory brightens the dead past a^ain. 

Brings back once more the loves sought in vain. 

And thro' the darkness of human despair 

Lights us away from sorrow and care. 

Arthur G, Lewis, in ''Book of tht Royal Blue,'' 
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WHEN lowland fields are browning be- 
neath the first kiss of the summer sun. 
and the last stragglers in the fioral 
pageant have already arrived and there are no 
longer new flower friends to greet us, then are 
we seized with an intense longing to hie us 
away to the mountains where we know that 
the vernal season is just beginning. Our fancy 
pictures the rainbows on the waterfalls that are 
leaping out into infinite space ; we see the emerald 
meadows, daisy-starred and watered by a thou- 
sand babbling rills, and we are conscious that 
the majestic and eternal granite crags stand 
awaiting us just as of old, while the forests 
whisper an invitation in sweet-toned wind- 
harmonies. Then why tarry any longer ? Let 
us away. Tis but a brief journey of a few 
hours and we are already in the enchanted land. 

We have left behind us the green salt-marsh 
and the stubble fields of the great harvest. We 
have hurried on up through orchards and vine- 
yards and have met the Sabin pine, that pic- 
turesque outpost of the great conifers. We have 
then glided on up into regions of yellow pine 
and the great sugar pine, and have finally 
reached the towering and majestic firs of the 
mountain tops where we bid adieu to our iron 
horse and take to the stage, which whirls us 
around the curves of these mountain roads at a 
breathless pace. 

All sorts of bewitching blossoms have flitted 
past us. We have caught flashes of crimson and 
gleamsof scarlet and seen daisy-sprinkled fields, 
and we have exclaimed over this new flower 
and that and felt wild to dismount, but stage 
drivers are, for the most part, inexorable, and 
on we haste, consoling ourselves with the hope 



that, at our journey's end, we shall find the same 
treasures. 

At last we come to a stand in the most fas- 
cinating spot, a little valley walled in by great 
crags, with charming, soft meadows and trick- 
ling streams of the coldest, clearest water where 
we are sure the trout must lie. 

This, then, is to be our resting place for de- 
lightful weeks to come, and we can hardly wait 
to begin our explorations of these forest glades, 
deep mountain canyons and stupendous cra^. 
This is a new world, and we pause upon its 
threshold, filled with awe and reverence as we 
slowly lift our eyes to these giants of the 
primeval forest, and this feeling of awe is not 
diminished when, in imagination, our thought 
travels back through the centuries which these 
trees have seen, and we realize how they have 
stood while summer's heat and winters cold 
and storm have passed unheeded over their 
heads, and what successive races of men and 
animals have passed beneath their boughs — 
mere ephemerids to them. 

The emotion thus evoked becomes too strong 
for us, and we find it a relief to turn to the 
humbler plants all about us. It is interesting 
to note that many of the species of eastern 
North America find their way across the con- 
tinent to these western heights, where they 
meet with others characteristic of the Sierras, 
and blend with them to form a flora most cap- 
tivating to those of us who dwell in the 
lowlands. 

Here, in these plushy alpine meadows plant 
life is rife, and in the great melee of blossoms we 
meet many of the old familiar favorites — lark- 
spurs, columbines, orthocarpuses, brodiaas. 
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daisies, golden rods, gilias, castiileias, lupines 
— many of them of the same species which 
grow near the coast, others of different species 
but similar enough to be recognized as near 
of kin. 

it is more of the characteristically alpine and 
sub-alpine flora that we wish, however, to 
speak in this paper. 

And now begin days of the most delightful 
wandering through these charming forests, 
where the life-giving air sets our pulses leaping 
and where these majestic trees and crags are 
ever pointing us upward. Surely this country 
is nearer heaven than the lowlands, and we 
seem to see with a clearer vision from these 
heights. The veil that hangs in the atmosphere 
below is lifted here, and we seem to look into 
eternity. No wonder that the Psalmist sang 
** 1 will look unto the hills, whence cometh my 
strength," or that the Savior went up into a 
mountain to pray. 

The streams in this lovely region are a never- 
ending source of delight to us— not only be- 
cause water in gushing abundance is a gladden- 
ing sight— but because of the tangled thickets 
which so often line their banks and afford 
hiding places for flowers new and rare to us. 
The dense growth is made up of all sorts of 
bushes and plants. The button bush, Ce^ha- 
lanthus occidentalism mingles with the spircea 
or meadow-sweet, and the beautiful azalea, 
Rhododendron occidentale^ fills the air with 
the spicy fragrance of its great masses of white 
bloom. Here the scarlet mimulus, M. cardinalis, 
makes gay the brookside with its light green, 
musky foliage and charming scarlet flowers. 

The tall stems of the mountain larkspur. 
Delphinium scopulorunty vie with those of 
the monk's-hood, Aconitutn Columbianum, 
both of them often reaching six feet. The 
latt«*r *« ^ nrettv flower, and interests us 
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Lilium parvum^ whose orange blossoms make 
a cheerful gleam in the dense green thicket. 
Where the creek flows out into the open sun- 
shine with pebbly marge, it is often bordered 
with the elegant leaves and odd and lovely 
blossoms of the false lady's slipper, Epipac 
lis giganiea^ and in the damp, soft mead- 
ows, just back from its banks, stands the milk- 
white rein orchis, Habenaria leucostachys, 
whose pure white flowers are armed with long 
spurs. In these same damp spots, but more 
usually under the shade of the thicket, other 
little orchids lurk— among them the ladies' 
tresses, Spiranthes Romanzoffianum, If we 
are particularly fortunate we may some day 
come upon the phantom orchis, Cephalanthera 
Oregana, that curious plant whose leafless 
stems are of a pallid whiteness and whose 
white blossoms are almost counterparts in form 
of those of the false lady's slipper. 

Among other orchids the coral-root, Corallo- 
rhiza tnultiflora. Is often met with in the 
woods, and the two species of true lady's slip- 
per, Cypripedium Califomicutn and C mon- 
tanum are occasionally found, and make an 
epoch in our floral calendar to be thought of 
with intense satisfaction. The former Is often 
a denizen of mountain swamps or damp locali- 
ties, and its blossoms are yellow and white, or 
yellow and rose color, and have a compact, 
natty appearance quite different from the long- 
legged, straggling look of those of C. mon- 
tanum^ which have a white sac veined with 
purple and sepals of a dull brown. 

One other little orchid will excite our ad- 
miration, the rattlesnake plantain. Goodyera 
Menziesii, The elegant leaves of this little 
plant, which are marked somewhat like the 
skin of the rattler, are to be sought in the drier 
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soil of the forests. Its white blossoms are 
borne upon a slender shaft, and though rather 
small they are well formed and seem quite ap- 
propriate adornments for the white-veined 
leaves. 

Of our various beautiful species of Fritil- 
laria, we have none to compare with the scarlet 
Fritillary, F, recurva, found in May in these 
regions, and we consider it a memorable day 
when we come upon its lovely blossoms. There 
are usually from one to nine flowers on a stalk, 
but a plant was once found which had thirty- 
five of the showy scarlet bells. 

These daily rambles of ours are beginning to 
teach us various lessons in woodcraft, and we 
have already learned where to look for many 
kinds of flowers. We have found that the 
Shasta or Washington lily rears its noble shaft 
in the open forest where its chaste white 
blossoms attract one from afar and scatter their 
fragrance like a benediction through the wood. 
July and early August usually witness the 
climax of their perfection, and occasionally a 
vast mountain side may be seen covered with 
them —a rare and beautiful sight. 

Here, too, at that time, the tiger lily, Lil- 
turn pardalinum — moxt properly the leop- 
ard lily — reaches a marvelous development in 
springy spots, and has even been known to reach 
a height of ten feet, having as many as thirty- 
two of the great spotted orange and red flowers. 
They sometimes grow in great abundance, and 
occasionally even cover a wet canyon side with 
their gorgeous bloom. 

Out on exposed slopes the Mariposa tulips 
lift their wonderfully marked chalices to the 
fervid sun, in spots where it would seem to us 
that the soil was too rocky and dry to sustain 
any life. Higher up on rock shelves, where 
little pockets of rich soil have lodged, beds of 
the lovely Erythronium^ or fawn Illy (inappro- 
priately called dog's tooth violet), will cause 
our eyes to open in glad surprise. 

In about such surroundings as the stone-crop 
usually chooses we may see the brilliant yellow 
masses of the sulphur flower, Eriogonum 
umbellatum, varied by the translucent creamy 
masses of E. «r5i«««i, which are often flushed 
with pink. 

In dry, open fields and forests the Indian 
wheat, Wyethia mollis^ fills the air with 
its characteristic balsamic odor. This is also 
known as California compass-plant, because 
the edges of its erect leaves are believed to point 
always north and south. 

Large areas are also covered by ChamcBbatia 
foliolosa^ a little under shrub, a foot or two 
high, with feathery leaves and strawberry -I ike 
flowers." This is popularly known as "tar- 
weed,** and it loads the air with a fragrance 
somewhat suggest! ve of tansy. The pennyroyal, 
Monardella odoratissima, is another woody 
plant, whose fragrance once inhaled in these 
mountain regions becomes indelibly fixed in the 
memory. 

Those who go to the Yosemite early in the 
season are often regaled by a wonderful sight 
upon the journey thither, for then the mountain 
tea-tree, Ceanothus integerrimus^ is in full 
bloom and gives vast mountain slopes the 
aspect of being covered by a recent snowfall. 
All through the Sierras in early summer another 



species, Ceanothus prostratus^ is very notice- 
able in the forests, where its trailing and inter- 
lacing branchlets make the most delightful 
springy carpet imaginable. At that early season 
it is plentifully sprinkled with charming blue 
blossoms, which later give place to scarlet seed 
vessels that form a beautiful contrast with the 
rich green foliage. This little trailing shrub is 
known as squaw's carpet or Mahala mats. 

Walking through the dry woods we are lured 
onward by the numerous lovely blossoms that 
greet us. Here the azure beard-tongue. Pent- 
stemon azureus, vies with the pretty scarlet 
gilia, GUta ag^regata, in brightening the 
scene, and the wild Bouvardia, Gilia grandi- 
ftoray varies it with its delicate salmon-colored 
flowers. 

The Indian pink, 5j7^«^ Califoniica, and the 
humming bird's trumpet, Zauschneria Calx- 
fomica, add brilliant dashes of scarlet, while 
the tall stems of the great willow herb, Epilo- 
bium spicaium^ compel attention and admira- 
tion everywhere for their fine pink flowers. 

Pussy's paws, Spraguea umbellata^ is a 
curious plant, which varies greatly in its habit 
of growth, sometimes being erect, and again 
forming close, prostrate mats upon the ground. 
Its blossoms have an odd way of bunching 
themselves so that they resemble the cushions 
on pussy's feet, and this resemblance is en- 
hanced by the tinge of flesh pink seen through 
them. In this flower the valves of the trans- 
lucent calyx are the most prominent feature, 
and the slender little pink corollas are almost 
hidden from sight among them. 

We have spoken in a former paper of the pine 
drops, Pterospora andromeaea, whose tall, 
gummy wands are covered with small, yellow- 
ish, waxen bells. We occasionally come across 
its clustered flesh-colored stems which, as they 
have no accompaniment of leaves, excite our 
curiosity if we have not seen them before. * 

But of all the novel and charming plants of 
this region of floral abundance, the snow plant 
must take precedence, and the day upon which 
one finds one's first snow plant will always be 
remembered with a thrill of delight. You may 
possibly come upon it in some shadowy recess 
of these woodlands with perhaps a single 
beam of sunlight playing upon It, vivifying 
its brilliant crimson until it seems as though 
rich blood were suffusing its entire form, almost 
converting it into a living, sentient being. How 
its crimson bells glow in the light! How in- 
stinct it seems with life and individuality ! 
This remarkable plant belongs to the heath 
family, and is one of those strange organisms 
that, like the fungi, seems to subsist upon de- 
caying matter. There Is no green foliage, but 
the stem is clothed with rather rigid scales 
which are of a pale flesh color below, but 
above, scales assume the same brilliant hue as 
the flowers, and there merge into floral bracts 
which curl gracefully about among the bios-, 
soms. In early summer one may find the plants 
at an altitude of four thousand feet or so, but 
as the season advances they must be sought 
constantly higher, as they follow the receding 
snows up the heights, rarely or never growing 
upon the snow but always where it has just 
melted away. 

In our walks through the open glades of 
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these mountain forests we often come upon a 
fallen tree trunk which bars our progress and 
at the same time affords shelter for some rare 
and curious plant, and every few steps, it seems 
to us, runs some little rill diffusing moisture 
and forming springy, boggy places which are 
sure to harbor mteresting flowers. 

1 well remember a tangled thicket, bordering 
a cold, rushing mountain stream, which I pene- 
trated one afternoon, and where, to my great 
delight, I found the lovely pink blossoms of 
Pyrola roiundifolia^ commonly called canker- 
lettuce or Indian lettuce, 
and whose round, shin- 
ing, vivid, green leaves 
are as attractive as its 
blossoms. Growing here 
and there in sheltered 
spots, but in the open 
forest, we find companies 
of another Pyrola, P, 
picta, whose leaves are 
a rich, dark green, hand- 
somely veined with 
white; and as we climb 
higher we find this form 
mingling with another, 
P. dentaia, whose leaves 
are paler and dull and 
whose flower stems are 
less vigorous. 

Where the under- 
growth is dense the 
little prince's pine, or 
pipsissewa, Chimaphila 
Menziesii^ unfolds its 
waxen blooms, which 
have a demure look and 
a pleasant fragrance re- 
sembling that of the lily 
of. the valley. 

The pretty white mot- 
tled leaves of the wild 
ginger, Asarum Hart- 
wegt^ are very attractive, 
and in July or earlier its 
curious dull-colored blos- 
soms may be found nest- 
ling close to the ground. 

We must not fail to 
mention the Indian rhu- 
barb, Saxifraga pel- 
taia, which is one of the 
finest and most charac- 
teristic plants that line 
the banks of swift-flow- 
ing mountain streams. 
Its large, long-stemmed, 
lotus-like leaves often 
stand in the water at the edge of the bank 
where they lean gracefully over, making charm- 
ing reflections in the brown depths below. The 
fact that the Indians eat the large stems has 
given rise to the popular name. The plant 
blossoms in early spring, and by July and 
August only the withered flower stalk remains, 
leaving us to imagine its early beauty. The 
leaves turn most gorgeously in autumn at the 
first touch of cold, and then remind us, if we 
be campers, that it is time to fold up our tents 
and betake ourselves homeward. 

We never weary of the charm of these 



mountain meadows where a thousand lovely 
blossoms nestle amid the lush passes. Per- 
haps most common of them is the large, 
white mountain daisy, Erigeron Coulteri^ 
whose flowers have such a pure look ; but the 
lovely azure daisy, E.salsuginosus, with deli- 
cate, lilac-blue rays and golden centers appeals 
particularly to us. Here the pendent blossoms 
of the bleeding heart, Dicentra formosa, hover 
amid the grasses, and here wave the slen- 
der wands of Pedicularis aiiollens. Another 
species of Pedicularis, P, Grasnlandica^ is ex- 
treme ly interesting in 
that its tall spikes are 
covered with the most 
curious little pink flow- 
ers, each of which bears 
a strong resemblance to 
the head of an elephant, 
the forehead, ears and 
long trunk all being sim- 
ulated in the most re- 
markable manner. 

After we have been 
long enough in these 
great altitudes to have 
become somewhat accli- 
mated we begin to feel a 
great desire to climb 
some of the surrounding 
heights and scale these 
granite crags. At eight 
thousand feet we can 
reach the snow line in 
August, which is a very 
exhilarating experience 
which no one should 
miss. We have in mind 
now a day so spent, the 
memory of which we 
would not relinquish for 
worlds. 

Starting soon after 
breakfast, we left the 
inn behind us. The 
trail, winding through 
the forest, soon began to 
mount, through various 
kinds of underbrush, 
spreading dog-bane, spi- 
raea, manzanita and cea- 
nothus; and various 
bright blossoms passed 
in review as we wended 
our way upward — gil- 
ias, castilleias, colum- 
bines, daisies, larkspurs, 
Mariposas, pennyroyal, 
Zauschneria, etc Pres- 
ently the way became steep and rocky, and we 
were confronted by what seemed an impassable 
barrier, a great granite cliff. But the trail soon 
made around it and passed onward and upward. 
Here we encountered two kinds of cliff brake, 
which I had never before seen growing, though 
1 had dried specimens of them, Pellcea Bridgesii 
and Pellcea Breweri^ the latter with butterfly 
leaflets and both with black, polished stems. 
On these heights the manzanita became 
dwarfed, and its small, contorted branches clung 
closely to the rocks covering them like a basket 
work. Just ahead of us we caught bright 
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glimpses of color which, as we advanced, 
proved to be masses of the glorious crimson 
flowers of the pride of the mountains, Pent- 
stemon Menziesii. var. Newberryi, It is 
almost a miracle now these plants sustain 
themselves upon the hard granite where there 
seems to be not a particle of soil. 

Still further along, a surprise awaited us in 
the delightful pink flowers of the alpine wiiiow- 
herb, Epilobxum obcordatum^ which makes 
fringes of lovely color to adorn these barren, 
rocky heights. Here, too, where there is little 
or no soil, or but of the hardest and poorest, the 
little alpine phlox, Phlox Douglasii, covered 
the ground with its cushiony tufts of needles 
and masses of delicate bloom. 

We now passed through a defile of rocks, a 
gateway as it were, to an enchanted region and 
emerged upon a little meadow. Ah, who can 
describe this meadow! Its fine and delicate 
grasses were starred with azure daisies and 
golden brodiseas, and in its bosom lay, like a 
gem, a beautiful little glacial lake. Where the 
waters of this lonely lakelet laved the meadow 
a company of charming pink blossoms flashed 
upon the sight like a troop of naiads holding 
their revels upon the margin. These proved 
on nearer approach to be Mimulus Lewisii. 
For a moment we stood spellbound by this 
bewitching sight, and then we pushed onward 
to a point where we halted for luncheon. 

Our friends, some of whom had come on 
horseback, lighted a fire and produced the 
luncheon, and we were soon regaling ourselves 
upon venison and hot Frankfurter sausages and 
sandwiches, with appetites whetted by our long 
climb. A bottle of claret, added to snow from 
a neighboring bank, furnished a delicious and 
refreshing drink. 

After we had rested for a time we were eager 
to make an exploration of the shores of our new- 
found mountain lakelet, and so we started for a 
tour around its shores. It was a novel sensation, 
walking over snow banks in August, and we 



were kept in a state of exhilaration by the meet- 
ing of new trees and flowers. Here, trailing 
over the ground, was the alpine heather, Bryan- 
thus Breweri, its dark, evergreen foliage cov- 
ered by masses of rosy bloom. Forming a part 
of the thicket we found a pretty little shrub 
with small, leathery leaves resembling those of 
the rose-bay and clusters of bitter, fragrant, 
white flowers like little cherry blossoms. This 
was the Labrador tea, Ledum glandulosum^ 
highly prized by the mountaineers for its medic- 
inal qualities but dreaded by sheep-raisers for 
its disastrous effects on their flocks. Passing 
onward we saw an occasional snow-plant gleam- 
ing in the forest and many bright golden com- 
positse challenged our admiration. 

Right in the drip of the snow banks, where 
the ground was still wet and cold, grew the 
lovely little alpine primrose. Primula suffru- 
tescens, its evergreen leaves, in fact, just emerg- 
ing in places from their wintry covering. The 
little plants, undaunted by snow and ice, resume 
their growth as soon as liberated by the snow 
and put forth their rosy flowers right in the 
presence of the glaciers. These look as though 
they might have caught the last reflection of 
the alpen glow and transfixed it upon their 
petals. 

We at length returned to the inn as the 
shadows were lengthening, somewhat fatigued 
by our day's climb but bearing with us price- 
less pictures of a world undreamed of before. 

If we linger in the mountains long enough, 
or until late enough in the season, two or three 
species of lovely blue gentians will arrive to 
add their blossoms to the rich store we have 
already gathered. But these pastoral days, 
like all lovely things, must come to an end, 
and so some morning we find ourselves bidding 
adieu and slipping away from the haunts that 
have known us for so many ideal weeks, and 
once more gliding down the mountain slopes 
into the old familiar valleys, and so home once 
more. 
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Wild Columbines. 

Gay elfin dancers poised for flight 

Where woodland shadows shimmer, 
Or fluttering up yon windy height, 

Your scarlet kirtles glimmer 
In rout fantastic, led, perchance, 

By Pan with airy fluting; 
Fauns, too, with shy, elusive glance. 

Your straggling ranks saluting. 

A host of sprites in forest green 

With wandering winds coquetting. 
While golden-tasseled bonnets lean 

Tip-tilted by their fretting. 
Each merry nod and beckoning fling 

The wild bees answer, knowing 
Your horns of honey freely swing 

And wait reluctant going. 

For you the children. Columbine, 

Reach eager hands with laughter, 
Your slender sprays, close-clasped, to pine 

In drooping beauty after. 
But all ungathered smiling near, 

Or from the hillside calling, 
Your countless sisters bend to hear 

The children's footsteps falling. 

Of all the laughing flowers that hold 

Spring's carnival a-Maying, 
You elves in harlequin red and gold, 

Are blithest, farthest straying. 
To redwoods, fields or storm-scarred verge 

Of mountain cliffs you're faring. 
And, wind-blown, toss near ocean's surge. 

Your scarlet trumpets flaring. 

— Ella Sexton. 
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Fly Fishing Near Tahoe. 

BY ARCHIBALD TREAT. 
(Illustrations by the Author.) 



Inn, which in itself is an unpretentious but com- 
fortable collection of buildings, is its mineral 
spring. Highly charged with carbonic gas, 
bubbling cool from Mother Earth, it is nectar 
to the hot and tired man. 

The country round about is a fisherman's 
paradise. Within less than a half hour's walk 
from the little inn is Lillie Lake, and ten 
minutes beyond that Fallen Leaf Lake, with 
the Glen Alpine Falls in between to please the 
eye. It is in Lillie that one is apt to get the 
first rise of the ^ason, as it is the first lake to 
be clear of snow. The sun is early upon it, and 
a Brown Dung, cast well ahead of the boat along 
the edge of the water, is apt to lure Monsieur 
Speckels to the surface for his supposed break- 
fast. 

There is a chain of lakes dotting this rocky 
gorge, beginning with Heather, Half Moon and 
Gilmore, which spread out fan wise at the 
western end, then Suzy, Grass and Lillie. They 
are connected by Glen Alpine Creek, a fine 



OR a week I had 

been fishing the 

streams about 

Glen Alpine, 

using the Indian 

Fly, and with 

only fair suc- 
cess. Lest my 

fellow -Walton- 

ians have not 

this fly in their 

books, let me 

tell them that 

it is known 

to science as 
I the Lachnos- 

terna Fusca; 

and, lest they 

be as ignorant 
of entomology as myself, let me also inform 
them that the subject matter, stripped of its 
high-sounding appellation, is but the harmless 
infant of a beetle, known to the people of the 
High Sierras as a "grub." It is invariably to 
be secured from the Indians, at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per dozen, and in the moun- 
tains takes the place of the angle worm used 
by the bent-pin fishermen of lower altitudes. 1 
obtained my supply from Miss Susie, an Indian 
lady of uncertain age, but ancient lineage, who 
lived near the Glen Alpine Springs. I pass 
over her personal appearance, merely remark- 
ing that she was not, apparently, fond of a 
bath. 

I was fishing near the point where the swirl- 
ing waters of Glen Alpine Creek rush to their 
meeting with Fallen Leaf Lake. I was using 
my last grub, and, lacking a plain hook, had 
pinioned the cotton-iike worm on a worn- 
out, dark-winged Caddis. The strong current 
washed it from the barb, and I idly cast into 
the end of the distant riffle to see if I could 
touch a passing leaf. Kerchullup 1 Hooray, I 
had a rise ! Another cast. Kerchullup again, 
and soon I was playing a pound Cut-throat in 
the roomy pool. This pioneer of the season 
must have been the champion of his class, for 
he thrashed the water like a stem-wheel 
steamer; and when I thought I had him tired 
out, he was off for a run, and, not satisfied with 
that. Jumped three times in succession into the I 
air, snaking his head like a rat-terrier to free I 
himself from the hated hook. But soon his 
strength was fled, I drew him gently floating 
towards me like a child's sail boat, and scooped i 
him gently with a net. And afterwards, even 
though I had thwacked his head, he sullenly 
flopped about in my basket to show how be- , 
grudgingly he surrendered. The fly fishing had 
commenced, my waiting was over, and for a 

week 1 enjoyed most excellent sport. 
« « 

* 

Not the least of the attractions of Glen Alpine Tre»t. photo, cut-throat trout of tahoe 
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TibbltU. Photo. "SOME BEAUTIES FROM TAHOE." 

(Photographed from Life for Sunset.) 
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little fishinz stream, with many a promising 
pool and riffle for Brook trout. Each of the 
lakes is kept bountifully stocked by the Fish 
Commissioners; and, if the time of year be 
propitious, there is no excuse for the fisherman 
who cannot bring home a full basket. 

The fish of these lakes spawn about the first 
of July, and will then take only a grub, and 
that lazily. The sport is at its best about the 
middle of July. As in all mountain lakes, there 
are times when the trout do not rise readily to 
the fly, and then the following method of sur- 
face trolling employed by Mr. John Bourdette 
may be resorted to with a guarantee of success. 
At the loop end of the snell of an ordinary No. 6 
Barnyard Hackle (and surely there is no reader 
who has to be told that this is but a plain hook) 
a No. 4 Wilson Spinner is so fastened by means 
of its swivel that it will revolve freely, A 
number of small sinkers are put on just ahead 
of the end of the leader, near the spinner. Upon 
the hook is placed an angle worm or grub, pref- 
erably the latter. A grub should always be 
put on with the tail upon the barb of the hook 
instead of the head, for the latter is so hard 
that it prevents the fish catching I he barb. 
About fifty feet of line is put out, and then 
the sport begins. It is preferable to have 
someone row the boat, with which, by the 
way, all the lakes are supplied by the pro- 
prietors of the Springs. The lone fisherman 
may get along by sculling, if the wind is not 
too boisterous. 

Lake Gilmore has been well stocked with 
black bass; but so far as I could leam^ none of 
them have been caught. When 1 visited this 
beautiful little body of water, nestling beneath 
its uplifted hills, the ice had but the week be- 
fore left its surface. 1 used all sorts of devices, 
but did not even see a fish, though I knew them 
to be there in plenty. I was anxious, too, to 
try for black bass after the manner employed 
by Mr. Hunt, one of the [>eputy Fish Com- 



missioners, but it was too early. He places a 
bob on the line to keep the bait a certain dis- 
tance from the bottom. A frog is fastened to 
the hook by running it through his leg, the 
fisherman meanwhile calming his scruples by 
remembering that froggy is cold blooded. As 
the frog swims about Tn his endeavor to escape 
he attracts the attention of Mr. B. Bass, who 
promptly takes hold of him to see if he is 
genuine. The disciple of Izaak I. must now re- 
strain himself until Mr. B. is satisfied that the 
frog is not an imitation, whereupon he gobbles 
poor Mr. Frog, repenting later as the hasty have 
done ever since morals were first written. Then 
the fight begins. Whoever lands a good -si zed 
black bass has had a tussle to the death with 
the prize-fighter of the smaller fish, and, unless 
his tackle Ts good and his hand cunning, the 
fish will have the best of it, and will take away 
most of the tackle as a souvenir. 

The largest fish of this district have been 
taken from Heather Lake, a four-pounder not 
infrequently being caught there. Its waters are 
deep and cold, and it is one of the last to be 
clear of ice. In beauty of surroundings it rivals 
its sisters of the Swiss Alps, and is seen at its 
best when the snows have not yet left the sur- 
rounding heights. 

Still there are many, and 1 confess to be one 
of them, who think that Suzy Lake, of all the 
lakelets that nestle in this glacier-worn valley, 
is entitled to the laurel wreath. Above her rise 
two lofty peaks, Jacks and Dicks, 2000 feet 
above the surface of the water, and 10,000 
above sea level. At the outlet the waters 
take one or two preparatory leaps before tum- 
bling a couple of hundred feet over a cliff, 
and then, as if resting, meander peacefully 
through the meadows before melting into Grass 
Lake. 

The trout of the snow-fed streams of the 
Sierras begin to ** rise" to the fly in their own 
good time. Just when that will be no man can 



INLET OF FALLEN LEAF LAKE. 
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Treat, Photo. 



LAKE GILMORB. 



tell. Some say they feed upon an insect which 
is washed in by the melting snows, and do not 
go to the surface for flies until this source of 
food supply is exhausted. Certain it is that 
they do not begin to rise until the snow is well 
off the upper lakes. 

« 

To suggest to the old-time fisherman what to 
wear or carry would be as presumptuous in me 
as it would be tiresome to him. Yet 1 venture 
a few suggestions, which may be applicable to 
the neophyte wherever he may intend to pursue 
his outing, and which are particularly applic- 
able to the country under discussion. 

The feet should be encased in heavy half- 
boots, with hob-nails, and large enough to 
permit of wearing thick woolen socks. If the 
feet show a tendency to chafe, a light pair of 
merino socks worn inside the thicker pair, will 
prevent it. A pair of canvas leggins, such as 
uncle Sam supplies to his boys, and a thick 
sole, with hob-nails, added to a discarded every- 
day shoe, makes a serviceable change from the 
half -boots, and also permits the latter to dry out. 

Overalls are the cheapest and best covering 
for the legs, and should be a buff-yellow in 
color, for it must always be remembered that 
the trout is keen of vision, and Instantly detects 
the change of color occasioned by the presence 
of the fisherman on the bank if he wears any- 
thing that differs materially from the natural 
surroundings. For this reason he should never 
wear a white shirt or hat. The overalls should 
fit well up In the crotch, and not too high above 
the hips; never mind if they are short at the 
ankles, the boots or leggins will cover that. 
By bearing this question of fit in mind it will 
be found that a belt can be worn with comfort, 
and the shoulders be much freer than if sus- 
penders are employed. 

The ordinary light-weight hunting coat, with 
its voluminous and capacious pockets, is a 



famous all-around garment for country touring. 
A sweater or vest can be put into the back 
pocket, and also the things hereafter described, 
and there will still remain room for more. 

The best drinking cup is of rubber, costing 
but 25 cents. It is light, will not break, is easily 
cleaned, and will last for years. 

A pocket cooking kit, such as is used by 
soldiers, and comprising a frying pan, plate, 
knife, fork and spoons, is a very handy affair 
upon which to get breakfast, and well worth 
the carrying, for one of the delights of tour- 
ing is eating a well -cooked meal out of 
doors. 

A folding alcohol lamp and bowl will enable 
its fortunate possessor to make a cup of coffee, 
tea, or a bowl of soup. The cost of this will 
be about $2.00. There is one now on the market, 
a very handy affair, made of aluminum, with 
a tight cover to keep the alcohol from escap- 
ing. The supply houses now also keep a little 
device filled with a torch-like substance called 
alcolia. These are sold at 25 cents, and with 
an aluminum cup, holding a pint, make a 
first-class companion. The tea or coffee and 
lamp can be put inside the cup, together with 
some soup tablets, salt and pepper. These 
tablets can be had for about 30 cents a 
dozen. So fortified, and with a little bacon, 
the angler is prepared for an all day outing. If 
some self-raising flour were added, and he had 
a warm place to sleep, he could stay out two 
days and not go hungry, providing he thought 
to take along a large metal match box, quite 
full. 

A very convenient implement for the fisher- 
man is a Jack Chinn knife, which folds so it 
can be carried in the pocket, and yet is so 
shaped that it can be opened with one hand. 
The blade is strong, and the weapon may be 
used to clean fish, open cans, chop wood, and 
be abused generally. It is almost as good as a 
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pistol as a means 
of defense, for, 
like the Irishman's 
shillalah, it never 
misses fire. 

In fishing from 
a boat it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to 
land a fish without 
a net, and the same 
difficulty is pres- 
ent when casting 
from a rock, where 
the fish has to be 
lifted to the hand. 
There is a small, 
cheap net, costing 
but $i.oo, large 
enough for ni net y- 
nine out of the 
hundred fish that 
one is likely to 
get, and which is 
indispensable for 
the angler wher- 
ever he may be. 
It fits easily into 
the inside pocket 
of the hunting 
coat,and is lighter 
and less cumber- 
some than the 
more elaborate 
affairs so 
needful 
on the big 
streams 
like the 
McCloud or Eel River, or for big lake 
fish. 

A pir of rubber boots, or wading 
stockmgs, are always useful, but in a 
country like that around Glen Alpine 
they are not essential. In the Truckee 
River one cannot successfully fish with- 
out them. There are some fishermen 
who disdain their apparel, but me- 
thinks the after-comfort of those who 
walk through streams " as is," to use 
a commercial expression, is not worth 
mentioning. Such a proceeding is all 
right if one has not far to walk home, 
and is provided with dry footgear for 
the following day. The more reason- 
able plan is to carry rubber boots in the 
basket, or over the shoulder, until the 
fishing ground is reached, then to put 
the walking shoes in the rear pocket 
of the coat. When through, a pair of 
dry socks and the resumption of the 
shoes, vice the rubber boots, will per- 
mit the angler to reach home without 
becoming foot-sore. Where a person 
has but a short two weeks for fishing, 
he cannot afford to be held in camp bv 
bruised feet, which will surely result if 
he does not use common sense in the 
care of them. 

It is well to take along, or to make, a 
neat little device which I have seen ad- 
vertised, but which does not as yet seem 
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to be procurable on this coast Its use will tend 
to save many a fisherman's soul ; for it requires 
a person of great fortitude not to envelop him- 
self in a sulphurous atmosphere when he beholds 
his last leader high above his head, and the tree 
unclimbable. The device is of tool steel, shaped 
like an inverted letter V. One limb is sharp- 
ened on the inner side, and the opposite limb 
has a hole, to which is attached about twelve 
feet of stout cord. The unsharpened limb is 
lightly fastened to the tip of the rod by an 
elastic band, or bit of thread, the tool placed 
over the limb on which rests the hook, and the 
rod withdrawn. A sharp jerk, the limb is 
severed, the hook brought to earth, and St. 
Peter saved the labor of making a black mark 
against an otherwise eood citizen. 

The lure necessary ror the Glen Alpine Region 
does not differ much from that generally used 
in the Sierra lakes and streams. The different 
varieties of Coachmen and Hackles are always 
desirable; to these should be added Evening 
Dun and Cowdung, Blue Upright, Professor 
and dark and light wing Caddis. 

By watching the busnesthat line the streams 
to see what is the natural food of Mr. Trout, 
the observant fisherman will always be given 
his cue. As already stated, it is almost useless 
to try with flies until after the fish have finished 
spawning. From the latter part of July until 
the close of the season the most avid fish- 
erman will be satisfied. 
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I cannot imagine a lake in a desert being at- 
tractive to a true angler, however well stocked 
it might be. To him there is much in surround- 
ings, and better a few fish on a beautiful stream 
than a full basket caught in a canal. And, too, 
Dame Nature seldom puts the trout, that little 
aristocrat of fish, in waters possessing a homely 
setting ; so, whether it be design or not, the 
fisherman finds his spoil in places where Nature 
is sweetest. The lakes described seem proof of 
this. They are all within an hour's walk of 
the Springs, and in no place in the Sierras is 
there such a variety of sport and scenery. By 
an early start one can fish in each of them by 
nightfall, catching, by the end of the day, 
enough fish to satisfy even an enthusiast, 
getting up an appetite that would do credit to 
an aborigine, and seeing enough of grandeur 
to send him happy to bed. 

It is now a full year since I cast my flics in 
the waters about Glen Alpine, but the pictures 
then drawn upon my memory remain indelible. 
I lov^e best to think of the walks home, with a 



congenial companion, and a full basket as a 
reward for the excitement and fatigue of the 
day. I can still see the sun setting behind 
mountains garbed in their mantle of snow. I 
can see the pink light on the valley below as 
we came down the ridge, and I watch it, in my 
mind's eye, change to gray and then into pur- 
ple; and, with this picture before me, I can 
still feel the subtle coming of the night, the 
insects accenting the quiet by their humming; 
I can even hear m the distance the tinkle of a 
distant cow-bell, a homelike beacon of sound. 
I remember the spot where the path grows 
steeper, where we make the last descent ; there 
we halloo, and echoing back from the rocky 
canyon comes the cheery reply. Another turn, 
and there is the light of the inn showing 
bright in the gathered darkness. Now we are 
home; the table awaits us, the fire bums on 
the hearth, and, when hunger is gone and we 
wearily, gratefully go off to bed, I can still hear 
the rustling of trees as they whisper the song 
of the forest and woo me to slumber and rest. 
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The Poison Spring. 



While rusticating in the wilds of the Shasta 
Region 1 heard of the Poison Spring. Strange 
tales were told of it. It was said that its wa- 
ters, while beneficial and even healing to man, 
were fatal to birds, insects and plants. How, 
then, could I resist searching out and seeing for 
myself this wonderful fountain, so opposite in 
its effects from that which led old Ponce de 
Leon on a wild goose chase which did not end 
so badly after all. I fancied a black witch's 
caldron which ought to be seen with the proper 
accessories of midnight, storm and lurid light- 
ning. But as the elements were not at my 



service, I had to set off on my quest on a de- 
lightful morning of summer, forming one in a 
merry party of seven, including two little chil- 
dren. 

We left Shasta Springs, turned south, trav- 
ersed some wood lots, crossed a stile or two 
and struck into an old stage road, sunken and 
full of cobbles. It is the one which used to 
lead from Sacramento over into Oregon before 
the days of the railroad. At present it might 
be taken for an old water-course. 

Soon we came out upon a clearing where flaunt- 
ing mullein stall<s usurp the ground formerly 
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occupied by giant sugar pines and tall firs. A 
deserted sawmill is close at hand, and on all 
sides are flumes, platforms, tracks, old timber 
and other signs of an industry once active, now 
decayed. 

And far off, hanging as though detached in 
the clear summer air, gleams the white dome 
of Shasta. We cross Hedge Creek a little above 
its mouth and strike one of those old wood 
roads which cut through the forest in all direc- 
tions. Time was when the sun could not be 
discerned through the tall, thick growth of 
trees. The mightiest are now, alas! laid low 
and have long ago become mere lumber. The 
road is bordered on one side by a skid made of 
immense felled trunks, two placed side by side, 
and showing marks of where they were once 
greased to form a slide for the logs. We fol- 
low on through tangled blackberry vines and 
balsamy firs, and before long we are at Poison 
Spring. It lies below the road and to the left. 
A well-marked path leads down to it at the cost 
of a little scrambling. But imagine our disap- 
pointment ! We had looked for an inky pool 
surrounded by desolation; here was a clear, 
open well over which the dragon flies were 
skimmingand into which the wild vines almost 
dipped. The basin was of natural marbie or 
limestone and the transparent water bubbled out 
of its depths. The ground was damp from the 
percolation of the spring and large blocks of lime- 
stone lay here and there. We tasted the water 
and found it clear, cold and effervescent with 
no unpleasant flavor. The bubbling is no doubt 
caused by the decomposition of marble or lime- 
stone, and the gas generated is probably carbon 
or di-oxide. The spring is well known to the 

woodman and the 
hunter. One of 
the latter, gun in 
hand and wearing 
the garments of 
the chase, sprang 
down the bank to 
drink while we 
were there. The 
well-trodden 
ground around it 
proves that it is 
often frequented. 
We could see no 
reason why popu- 
lar legend should 




have bestowed on it such a baleful reputation. 
There was no odor, no sign of blast or blight, nor 
even an indication that a heavy gas could harm 
those smaller creatures whose respiration Is near 
the ground, as in the celebrated Grotto del Cane, 
where does are asphyxiated while human beings 
escape. Marvelous healing virtues are ascribed 
to its waters. They are said to cure all ailments 
from corns to rheumatism, but it may be that 
their virtues are as mythical as their poisonous 
qualities. On the whole the Poison Spring is 
neither more nor less wonderful than the other 
mineral fountains which abound in the Shasta 
Region. 

A wonder in the same locality which well de- 
serves a visit is Hedge Creek Falls. They are 
situated a little above the mouth of the creek 
and deserve more than a passing notice. The 
trail drops suddenly into a deep glen whose 
sides are of basalt which has fallen off accord- 
ing to its natural cleavage, and strews the floor 
of the glen with great irregular slabs. A rocky 
trail leads to the bottom, and clambering down 
we can stand under a jutting rock which over- 
hangs the glen seemingly unsupported, the 
underlying strata having all dropped away. 
The rock seems to hang in mid-air, and over it 
drops Hedge Creek Falls In a silvery cascade. 
To stand behind the falls and under the brow 
of rock gives one an unpleasant feeling as 
though at any moment it might come crashing 
down upon us. We can wind around the bot- 
tom of the cup or hollow, crossing the creek on 
slippery stones of basalt and helping ourselves 
by holding on to the tangle of trees and vines 
until we crawl out near the rushing Sacramento. 

The basalt rock so abundant In this ancient 
volcanic region takes many strange forms. 
There is one place on the right bank of the 
Sacramento where for hundreds of feet there is 
a succession of immense flat steps rising one 
above the other, a veritable Giant^s Causeway. 
Each stone or step is an irregular hexagon fully 
fifteen or twenty inches across and closely 
fitted to its neighbors, yet on a different level. 
In the shallow river and in the pools along its 
banks grows a species of watershield with im- 
mense leaves bearing the stem in the center of 
the underside. The size of the leaf, its cir- 
cular shape and the position of the stem make 
the resemblance to a parasol complete. The 
roots of this plant are edible and are said to be 
much valued by the Indians. 

Irene ConnelL 



The Same Old Story. 

Now doth the city man go forth 

Where Nature smiles and shines. 
Weighed down with basket, pole and bait. 

And most expensive lines. 
HeMI sit and swelter In the sun 

From morning until ni^ht. 
Half maddened by mosquitoes who 

Produce his only bite! 
While just across the silvery belt. 

The village boy will grin, 
When hauling beauties from the stream 

With only twine and pin. 

— N, Y. Herald, 
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Bear Hunting in Oregon. 



FEW are as yet familiar with the glorious 
opportunities for sport that Oregon af- 
fords. The quantity and quality of both 
large and small game will, no doubt, in time 
make the northwestern state of the Union a 
"mecca" for sportsmen from all parts of the 
world. Its splendid hunting grounds can read- 
ily be reached by traveling either east or west 
from any of the numerous stations on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad between Ashland and 
Eugene; while from the latter point to Albany 
the Mongolian pheasant has become so plentiful 
that within three hours an energetic shot can 
secure a fine bag of this beautiful game actually 
within hearing of the engine whistle. 

It may be well to mention that the game of 
Oregon is not confined to the above location, for 
some of the largest specimens of elk antlers to 
be seen at the taxidermist's in Portland were 
shipped out from the Alsea River country over 
the branch road from Yaquina; while the elk 
carrying the most magnificent pair of antlers 
procured this season in Oregon was killed in 
the country between the headwaters of the Mo- 
hawk and the Calapooia. Besides the abun- 
dant game that lies waiting for the gun or rifle, 
the large streams have a splendid run of salmon 
during the summer months. These fish, before 
the berries are ripe, form the choicest food 
for bear, who never complain of "fisherman's 
luck " but follow up the stream and catch and 
eat until perfectly satisfied. 

As soon as the berries begin to ripen Bruin 
abjures his fish diet, and when one sees the 
mountainsides of Southern Oregon during the 
months of August and September it is easy to 
realize why there are many more bears there 
than in any other state in the Union. Wild 
raspberries, blackberries and huckleberries, in 
patches by themselves or growing together 
with half a dozen other kinds with which the 
ordinary botanist is not familiar, furnish the 
bear with not only the daintiest kind of food 
but also provide for him the safest shelter. 
Day by day, as the berries slowly ripen on the 
warm, sunny spots in the open flats to the 
shaded slopes of the highest mountains, the 
bear climbs higher and higher, always select- 
ing the patches where the berries are thickest 
and largest, looking very greedy as he sits on 
his haunches and rakes in the fruit with both 
paws. 

But it is when the nuts begin to ripen that 
Bruin takes thought for the morrow and pre- 
pares to lav in his stores for the winter. This 
sweet, rich diet he devours ravenously and 
soon converts into great rolls of fat, which 
become covered by a fine coat of fur for win- 
ter use — either for his own purpose when he 
hibernates, or perchance, some day for yours 
when you climb out of bed on a cold, frosty 
morning. 

The first course with which he begins his 
feast is the sweet acorn which grows in abun- 
dance on the low bushes on the hillside. The 
bear will journey many miles to harvest this 
delicious crop, for he fully realizes it will be 



spoiled for him by the first frost. Next in sea- 
son comes the sugar-pine nut, then the chinca- 
pin, a rich, oily nut somewhat resemblinj^ the 
beech. The chincapin grows upon the ridges 
among the scattered timber, usually on small 
shrubs three or four feet high, but occasionally 
one will outstrip its fellows and attain a diam- 
eter of ten or twelve inches with a height of 
thirty or forty feet. Among the large «3iinca- 
pins, brown and black bear will often risk their 
lives reaching for the nuts on the highest 
branches, while the grizzly, in spite of his 
superior strength, must be content to remain 
beneath and feed from the low growth or take 
what the others by chance knock down. By 
the end of October the tan-bark oak, the 
largest of all acorn-bearing trees, begins to ripen 
along the river bottoms. Then our fur-coated 
friends disappear from the higher ranges, lunch- 
ing on the way down on such stray hazel nuts 
as the squirrels have failed to gather, and are 
discovered again among the tan-bark and live- 
oak acorns. The large tan-bark acorns must lie 
on the ground two weeks or more before they 
have sufficiently ripened to be palatable to the 
epicurean taste of the bear, for he will never 
touch them until they are thoroughly cured. 
Then he turns his attention for a few days to 
the tender mushroom, and in satisfaction and 
comfort then retires to winter quarters where 
he sucks his paws until spring. Nourished on 
such a diet, it is not to be wondered that bear 
meat is prized very highly by many moun- 
taineers and hunters. They will put up their 
winter's bacon and lard from the bears fat sides 
and hams, not always from necessity but in 
many cases preferring it to pork. 

In a country where bear can be '* still-hunted " 
successfully there can be no sport so delightful 
or that gives the hunter such opportunities for 
displaying so much skill and science. One 
who has never hunted big game west of the 
Rocky Mountains would never believe with 
what indifference black-tailed deer or even a 
bull elk are passed by as long as there is even a 
remote possibility of getting a shot at a bear. 
The sense of danger that must be connected 
with the hunting of this animal only serves 
as an attractive tonic and becomes quite subor- 
dinate to the thought of glory and satisfaction 
that one experiences when standing over the 
slain quarry. 

Our camp was on the western flank of the 
Cascades in a broken forest of kingly sugar 
pines which towered sublimely from every 
ridge and canyon in the range. No pen can do 
justice to the magnificent beauty of the scenery 
in the fall of the year, nor describe the perfect 
glory of foliage that adorns the country which 
lies between the north and the south Umpqua 
rivers. In the distance one's vision revels in 
the silvery flowing streams, the majestic for- 
est*5, the grand, towering mountains, the sub- 
limely peaceful valleys where Innumerable lakes 
lie hidden away like unmined gold, while in 
the foreground the foliage, aflame with the rich 
autumn tints of brown, purple and gold, looks 
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ripe in the mellow sunshine, and over all is the 
intense azure of a cloudless sky. 

We had come in after bear and success had 
exceeded both anticipation and provision so far 
that our supply of chemicals for curing the 
hides was exhausted and we were now left 
with four choice skins suffering from lack of 
either alum or arsenic. The skins were fat and 
oily and their only salvation lay in frequently 
graining and rubbing well with salt, such con- 
ditions making it urgent that we should hie to 
the nearest settlement that boasted a drug store 
as soon as possible. 

But a temptation presented itself that no 
sportsman could well withstand. The day be- 



two bears about six hundred yards further 
down the same ridge on which I stood. They 
were just disappearing over the divide. Look- 
ing still more carefully, a hundred yards further 
up the mountain I could discern the outlines of 
a large bear as he sauntered leisurely along, 
with tiis cumbersome gait, across a small glade. 
He was making his way toward a growth of 
chincapins which extended far away up the 
mountains, growing thickest and largest in the 
moist, shadowy comers amidst an upheaval of 
purplish gray boulders which must have been 
thrown up in prehistoric aee by some unseen 
power. Eagerly I watched him as he prepared 
to make his breakfast off the tasty nuts which 



A FEW STEPS MORE. 



fore our intended departure, while returning to 
camp, I had discovered the fresh tracks of a 
large grizzly and his presence so disturbed my 
mind that I soon determined to remain over 
another day to hunt him. 

Knowing full well that the grizzly Is a tire- 
less and enterprising travel tr, T made an early 
start the next morning. After picking my way 
for about two miles in the uncertain light of the 
stars, I climbed the side of a steep mountain 
just as dawn was breaking. Peering eagerly 
in every direction, 1 could, however, discover 
nothing that the most vivid imagination could 
conjure up to be a bear. Nevertheless 1 found 
much of intense interest to observe, as who will 
not on such a morning in such a country. Fol- 
lowing a well-defined game trill to the east, I 
became so intent on reading tlie tracks of the 
different wild animals which seemed to have 
fallen into the same trail, that I had almost for- 
gotten the one whose huge footprints had so 
lately aroused my curiosity and driven all 
sleep from my eyes. 

When the first rays of the sun came pouring 
down the canyon, flooding the whole landscape 
with their penetrating light, they suddenly re- 
vealed to my vigilant eye the dark forms of 



Nature had provided with such a lavish hand. 
Then dropping down the side of the mountain a 
few paces so as to be out of his sight, I worked 
round a tangle of blackberry bushes, dodging 
fallen logs and broken limbs, avoiding the 
swish of the bushes against my overalls or the 
awkward stumbling over the rocks and stumps 
and taking every precaution in my power to 
secure a silent and successful advance. 

Suddenly I beat a hasty retreat, for a strong 
breeze has sprung up from the west which 
threatens to carry my scent, as indeed had 
been my misfortune only a day before when 
I lost a shot at three big fellows who, from 
all indications, must have winded me from a 
distance of six hundred yards. As I crossed the 
first saddle on to the north side of the divide, 
every step revealed new country possessing a 
wealth of beauty all its own. Though hav- 
ing a proper appreciation of the glories of the 
landscape, 1 could not then stop to admire but 
continued to thread my way as rapidly as pos- 
sible along the broad, open summit until 1 was 
far enough to be out of my quarry's sight, 
scent and hearing. 

When abo\it opposite to the spot on which 1 
had last seen him feeding, 1 changed my course 
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and headed over the mountain. The serene 
stillness of the morning was suddenly broken 
by a clear, mellow strain of music accompanied 
by the low murmuring of the wind through 
the tops of the swaying trees and the deep, 
booming tones of a waterfall dashing down the 
walls of a rocky canyon far below. It was the 
thrilling challenge of the bull elk. Taking a 
few steps forward I saw two large bulls just 
beyond the timber. Their delicately shaded 
colors of white, cream and brown, their trimly 
built limbs and well-polished antlers glistening 
in the sun like bayonets, formed a picture I felt 
I could not spoil by firing and, for a moment, 
impressed me with the thought that they were 
too noble to kill, though perhaps the fact of my 
already being supplied with specimens equally 
as good may have had something to do with 
my humane sentiments. I left them standing 
with their rumps toward me. They were, 
doubtless, watching the actions of my grizzly. 

Gaining the south side once more, I tried to 
locate the bear by looking back to the saddle 
where I had crossed the mountain, but the 
closest scrutiny disclosed nothing until a young 
doe suddenly stepped out from the brush not 
more than thirty feet in front of me. She was 
so fearless and good-natured that, although she 
stood in the heavy shadows, I laid down my 
Winchester and drawing out my camera to a 
twenty-five-foot focus, pressed it firmly against 
a dead spruce and with a ** Now look pleasant, 
please," made an exposure of two seconds. 
While closing the camera my obliging model 
disappeared as mysteriously as she came. 

For another half hour I hunted for a sign of 
my quarry, making a minute examination of 
every bush and shadow, of every old stump 
and dark mass of any description, but could 



discern no living thing. I listened but could 
hear nothing, not even the hum of a bee nor the 
chirp of a bird. Even the wind had hushed. 
Had the bear gone up the grade or down the 
grade, over the mountain or down the slope? 
it was too early yet for him to have stopped 
feeding. Perhaps he was tired of his solitude 
and had gone to seek some congenial mate. All 
these and many other surmises came coursing 
through my mind, but they could give me no 
clue. What was the meaning of that jay that 
now came flying swiftly over the ridge and lit 
on the top of a charred old fir. His discordant 
cries attract others, who, chattering and scold- 
ing in their tantalizing way, one after another, 
came swooping down always to the same spot, 
then back again to their perch above in a way 
that thoroughly aroused my suspicions. 

I listened again. A small rock came tum- 
bling down, then another and another. Look- 
ing up quickly, I could see a bush quiver some 
two hundred and fifty feet above me. Only 
another moment of suspense and I could per- 
ceive a streak of grayish brown fur that I know 
forms the covering of Bruin's backbone; but 
for an instant only, then it is hidden again 
behind the bushes, leaving me with the rifle 
at my shoulder sighting at the side of the 
mountain. 

Fully realizing the danger of shooting at one 
of these animals uphill, I was, nevertheless, 
determined to open the campaign at the first 
opportunity, regardless of consequences, how- 
ever serious. Built as he is, with ribs of gristle 
instead of bone, and provided with a covering 
for his flexible framework so thick as to be 
almost impenetrable, a wounded bear will roll 
down the sides of the mountain, tumbling 
from rocky crags and into deep caverns, and 
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will eventually land right side up with nerve and 
vitality enough left to hug his enemy to death. 

Reaching well forward, 1 grasped the branches 
of some brush and drew myself into a more 
commanding position. At last I detected him 
hovering directly above in a clump of chinca- 
pins greedily feasting and utterly unconscious 
of my presence. After vainly trying to distin- 
guish which way he was standing, excitement 
got the better of prudence, and I took the 
chances and fired. He dropped instantly, but 
Quickly struggling to his feet came whirling 
down towards me, when I gave him a second 
shot. At the third shot he arose to his haunches 
and I fired again. Plunging forward with a 
mighty roar, he started down again, laying the 
bushes with his ponderous weight and still 
making his way rapidly towards me. Now 
something turns him in his course, and he falls 
headlong over a perpendicular wall of rock, 
striking the earth full twenty feet below. 

With a feeling of relief and satisfaction 1 
lowered my gun, when, to mv complete sur- 
prise, with a snort and a whiff, through the 
heavy growth of bushes rushed the grizzly, 
which I had felt confident lay dead at the foot 
of the bluff. So startled was I at the inde- 



scribably wild and fearless manner of his 
charge, that for the first time in my life a doubt 
crossed my mind of the killing power of a forty- 
caliber Winchester, and I realized the extreme 
danger of the situation. He was now within 
twenty feet of me. The situation demanded in- 
stant action. Bracing myself to a supreme effort, 
I grasped my rifle firmly, took quick aim, fired, 
and he lay dead twelve feet from me, the bullet 
having entered the brain just over the eye. 

But there is still something breaking down 
the bushes above me, and I stand with my rifle 
ready. What should I see but another bear 
slowly rolling over and over down the steep 
incline between me and the rocky wall. It was 
the bear that had tumbled over the bluff, and 
by his fall had pushed out the second bear, 
whom I supposed was charging at me with 
vengeance in his eye. 

My faith in my Winchester was restored, 
and I inwardly apologized for my misgivings 
concerning the power of a forty-caliber. Two 
magnificent prizes lay at my feet, and their 
glossy skins provide a perpetual memento of 
one of the finest hour's sport that can ever have 
fallen to the luck of the hunter. 

Sherman Powell, 



Minor Industries of California. 

First Paper. Second Series. 

The mount Eden Salt Harvest. 



CALIFORNIA'S harvests in the mineral 
world are quite as wonderful as those of 
the vegetable kingdom, and the former 
are not confined to those of precious metals, by 
any means. 



Perhaps one of the least known of Califor- 
nia's industries is that of salt harvesting, which 
is carried on on an extmsive scale at Mount 
Eden. 

The plowing up of the deposit on the bed of 
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the ancient sea at Salton,and the gathering and 
refining of the saline crust, is not entirely un- 
known, neither are the salt works at Mount 
Eden, but both are of growing importance and 
worthy of wider knowledge. 

Mount Eden is a flourishing villap in Ala- 
meda County, on the narrow guage line of the 
Coast Division of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany's Pacific System. It is twenty miles 
from San Francisco, and its citizens are mainly 
industrious, well-to-do farmers, engaged in the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables and stock- 
raising. 

In the manufacturing line, though, its inter^ 
ests are salt and salL 

The salt is obtained from sea water, which 
the tides carry through the marshes to a net- 
work of "salt ponds" which here line the bay 
shore for miles. From these ponds the water 
is pumped into " beds " of different sizes, diked 
around to hold the water. Evaporation by the 
sun proceeds until a certain stage, when the 
water is known as "pickle" ; then it is trans- 
ferred to other beds, where the evaporation 
process, requiring about six or eight weeks, is 
completed, and the salt is ready to be taken from 
the beds to be put through a process of washing 
and drying to prepare it for table use. 

Thousands of tons are thus gathered yearly. 
The "crop" for this season is now almost all 
taken from the beds and heaped In piles of 
from three to five thousand tons each, giving 
the great marsh the appearance of a tented city. 



and creating a daily source of wonder to the 
people on passing trains, whose imagination 
often causes them to see marching men and 
smoke of camp fire among the distant " tents." 

As an indication of the value of this salt 
land, which is rated according to the number of 
" ponds " thereon, it will be of interest to know 
that 200 acres are valued at $25,000. 

There are two principal plants here, that of 
the Union Pacific Salt Company and that of the 
Oliver Salt Company. There are many smaller 
concerns producing the coarser grades, but the 
first named are the only manufacturers. 

Some of the finest grades of table salt are 
manufactured by the Oliver Company at their 
mill on the marsh, and their *Mmitation of 
Liverpool" can hardly be distinguished from 
the genuine. The secret of the manufacturing 
of the finer grades is very jealously guarded ana 
unknown outside the factory. 

This company has only been established 
three years, but their brands of salt are already 
so well known that they are unable to keep up 
with their orders. 

Their mill is now being remodeled and en- 
larged to meet the increased demand and also 
to utilize the refuse from the " beds " now going 
to waste. From this refuse chemicals of vari- 
ous kinds are obtained, including magnesias and 
bromides. 

The product of the Union Pacific Company 
is very large, and is principally of the grade 
known to the trade as " haif ground." 
/. JV, Hook, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company^ 
Mount Eden, CaL 



Fourth of July, 1836. 

By permission of The Pioneer. 



THE first Fourth of July celebrated in Cali- 
fornia was in 1836 when the handful of 
Americans gathered In Yerba Buena, came 
together at the new house of Jacob Leese and 
revived the memories of 1776. 

At this time there was lying in the cove the 
American bark " Don Quixote," commanded by 
Mr. Leese's partner, Captain Hinkley, and on 
board of which were their goods. There was 
also at anchor in the port another American 
ship and a Mexican brig. These vessels sup- 
plied every bit of colored bunting they could 
furnish, with which was decorated Mr. Leese's 



hall. A splendid display was the result. Out- 
side of the building floated amicably the Mex- 
ican and American flags — the first time the 
latter was displayed on the shore of Yerba 
Buena. Captain Hinkley seems to have been 
somewhat extravagant in his passion for sweet 
sounds, since he always traveled with a band 
of music in his train. Through this cause the 
most stylish orchestra, perhaps, ever before 
heard in California was provided by him. 
This consisted of a clarionet, flute, violin, 
drum, fife and bugle, besides two small six- 
pounders which were to form the bass and add 
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their emphatic roar to the swelling din, when 
a toast of more than usual importance should 
be given. These last, however, were borrowed 
from the Presidio. 

The feast was prepared ; the minstrels met ; 
and the guests began to assemble about three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the Fourth. They 
were about sixty in number, and included 
General M. G. Vallejo and all the principal 
families from the neighborhood of Sonoma, 
such as the Castro, Martinez, etc., as well as 
the chief inhabitants of San Francisco. Be- 
sides the banqueting hall, Mr. Leese had erected 
a number of small tents, in which to receive 
his numerous guests and provide for them com- 
fortably. At five o'clock dinner was served, 
and immediately afterwards followed the toasts. 
First of all was given the union of the Mexican 
and American flags. (How little did the con- 
vivial parties then dream of the near advent of 
the sole and absolute sway of the Americans in 
the country !) General Vallejo next paid the 
honors to Washington. Then followed national 
and individual toasts in their order; but then it 
is needless to particularize. The guests were 
as happy as mortals could be ; and, in short, 
"all went merry as a marriage bell." The 
abundance and variety of liquors at the table 
seemed to tickle the Califomians amazingly. 
One worthy gentleman took a prodigious fancy 
to lemon syrup, a tumbler full of which he 
would quaff to every toast. This soon made 
him sick and sent him off with the colic; which 
was all matter of mirth to his "jolly compan- 
ions, every one." At ten o'clock our "city 
fathers" got the table cleared forfurtheraction, 
and dancing and other amusements then com- 
menced. The ball was kept hot and rolled in- 



cessantly all that night, and it appears, too, 
the foliowineday ; for as Mr. Leese naively ob- 
serves, in his interesting and amusing diary, 
" our Fourth ended in the evening of the fifth." 
JV\any of the simple-minded Indians and such 
lower class white people as were not invited 
had gathered around while the festivities and 
sports were going on among the people of 
quality and could not contain themselves for 
joy, but continually exclaimed, " Quo buenos 
son los Americanosr^ — What capital fellows 
these Americans are ! And doubtless the white 
gentry thought and often said the same. 

The first Fourth of July observed in San Jose 
was in 1850. There was a grand celebration 
and much and more interest felt than on such 
occasions in the Eastern States. The isolation 
from the other States made the feeling of 
national pride increase. We felt as though we 
were in a foreign land ; and the tendency was 
to brighten and vivify the love of the whole 
country in every American. On that occasion, 
the Hon. William Voorhies delivered the ora- 
tion. James M. Jones also delivered one in 
Spanish, for the benefit of the Mexicans present. 
Mr. Sanford (lawyer, from Georgia) read the 
Declaration of Independence. Thirteen young 
ladies, dressed in blue spencers and white skirts, 
rode on horseback, followed by the "Eagle 
Guards," commanded by Captain Thomas 
White; also, five hundred citizens, some on 
horseback, some in carriages and afoot, made 
up the pageant, that wound its way to the 
south of town, a mile or more, in the Groves 
near the Almaden road. And there the cere- 
mony was performed, to the great pleasure and 
pride of the American settlers in this new 
country. 



Court Decisions on Rights of Ticket Holders. 



Two important decisions have just been made 
by the courts on the rights of holders of rail- 
road tickets and of the railroads. 

The question as to whether a railroad com- 
pany has the right to confiscate a mileage ticket, 
if presented for passage by anybody but the 
original purchaser, has been decided in the 
affirmative by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. The plaintiff in the case was 
accustomed to rent out mileage books at an 
advance on the price which he paid the rail- 
roads for them. A conductor of the Maine 
Central Railroad took up one of those books 
which was presented by a passenger who pur- 
chased it from the plaintiff, and he brought 
suit to recover the amount he originally paid 
for the mileage book. The Supreme Court 
denied his right to recover, holding that the 
conditions on which the mileage Dook was 
issued were not contrary to law or public policy, 
and that having violated the conditions, the 
law affords the plaintiff the relief. 

The second decision referred to was rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas adverse to 
Thomas Dangerfield, who started two years 



ago from Kansas City to Ireland. He bought a 
scalper's ticket to Chicago via the Santa Fe 
road. The conductor between Kansas City 
and Topeka honored the ticket, but the one 
east of Kansas City took it up and demanded 
that Dangerfield pay his fare. The passenger 
refused and was put off the train. He sued the 
company for $io,cx» damages. The District 
Court of Osage County threw the case out on 
a demurrer, and Dangerfield appealed to the 
Supreme Court. In aiffirming the decision of 
the lower court the Supreme Court held that 
Dangerfield, not being the original purchaser nor 
having complied with the conditions plainly 
printed upon the ticket, was not entitled to ride 
upon the same; that the conditions of the con- 
tract were not waived and the railroad com- 
pany was not estopped to refuse the ticket 
because the agent of the company to whom 
it was first presented did not discover the 
imposition, and when the discovery was made 
the company had the right to refuse to 
carry Dangerfield further, and upon his fail- 
ure to pay his fare to require him to leave 
the train. 
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Morning in California. 

Hist ! 'tis the choir of the mesa. 

Where the poppies have gilded the plain, 
And the Spanish bayonet, swaying. 

Shakes off the last drops of the rain; 
On the very top of its poniard 

Is poised a brave singer of note, 
Exquisite and rare is tne music 

Which pours from his wondrous throat. 

Over the peaks of the mountains 

The sun-god awaits the new day. 
While into the wastes of the desert 

The shadows are hastening away 
Where all the phantoms of cloudland 

Have vanished and fled with the rain. 
Until only the blue of the heavens 

Smiles down on the mesa and plain. 

Then up from the beckoning ocean, 

And over the purpling hills 
The merry wind-sprite comes loitering 

And with music the universe fills. 
He sets all the green leaves a-rustle, 

And stirs the whispering palm, 
He swells the glad song of the mesa, 

A joyous triumphant psalm. 

Hark ! 'tis the sound of the chorus 

Where the poppies have gilded the plain. 
And meadow-lark, robin and linnet 

Have joined in the joyous refrain. 
The young dawn awakens and blushes 

Beneath the hot kiss of the sun — 
Tis the nuptials of mom and the sun-god, 

And another dav is begun. 

— Elizabeth Vore, 



Railway Notes. 



More equipment, heavier equipment, better 
equipment is being ordered by the Southern 
Pacific Company. The latest is an order for 
thirty-eight locomotives. 

The Cooke Locomotive and Machine Com- 
pany is to build eighteen of these, for use 
principally on the Sunset Route in Texas and 
on the Shore Line in California. They are to 
be passenger engines with 20 x 24 cylinders and 
weighing 253,000 pounds, 89,000 of which are 
on drivers. 

The Schenectady Company will build ten 
mogul freight engines for October delivery. 

The 500 fifty-Ion coal cars ordered some time 
since for the Southern Pacific Company, from 
the American Car and Foundry Company of 
Huntington, W. Va., are being delivered. 

Delivery of the twenty-five new broad vesti- 
buled day coaches, built by the Barney & 
Smith Company of Dayton, Ohio, for the 
Southern Pacific, has also been commenced. 
The new diners, built by the same company, 
will be placed in commission this month. 

A new steel viaduct in the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains near Siskiyou station on the Shasta Route 
was completed last month. This viaduct is 
600 feet long and 120 feet high. 



An addition to the paint shop at the great 
car and machine works of the Southern Pacific 
at Sacramento, Cal., has just been completed. 
It is built of brick, with steel trusses and metal 
and glass roof. It has four tracks, with ca- 
pacity for twelve cars. 

The Calaveras Big Tree Grove, which every 
loyal Califomian hopes will soon become the 
property of Uncle Sam, is again open for busi- 
ness. The hotel is under the management of 
Mr. J. M. Hutchings, the famous losemite 
pioneer. 

The Southern Pacific Company's personally 
conducted excursion to the City of Mexico, 
announced in last month's SUNSET, will leave 
San Francisco by special train Wednesday, 
November 14th, ancl Los Angeles November 
15th. The round-trip rate from San Francisco 
will be $80.00, and from Los Angeles $70.00, 
with correspondingly low rates in effect from 
other points. Tickets will permit stop-over in 
either direction, and will be good sixty days 
from date of sale. Low side-trip rates have 
been made to points in Mexico not on main 
line. Any passenger representative of the 
Southern Pacific on the Pacific Coast can supply- 
detailed information. 
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Work on the new Shore Line of the Southern 
Pacific in Caiifomla is progressing rapidly, and 
announcement of its opening will soon be made. 
The old line between Santa Barbara and El- 
wood has been entirely rebuilt, and in place of 
the numerous curves of the old line there are 
now but two curves, one three degrees and one 
thirty degrees in a distance of about twelve 
miles. 

Ballasting below Surf is going forward, the 
material beine supplied from the Company's 
big rock-crusher, located twelve miles below 
Surf. This crusher is a duplicate of one now 
at work on the Central Pacific, near Truckee, 
ballasting the Ogden Route, and is one of the 
largest plants in the United States. The main 
difficulty experienced in handling these big 
machines is in supplying rock fast enough. 
Blocks of limestone and boulders are tossed to 
its capacious maw and are chewed into ballast 
pebbles of uniform size almost instantly. 
Twenty yards of broken stone are delivered 
into the ballast cars In ten or twelve minutes. 

The contract for building the SimI tunnel, 
on the Chatsworth branch, 7400 feet long, has 
been let, and the tunnel will be completedabout 
December ist, 1901. It will be built in the 
most substantial manner and thoroughly venti- 
lated, and will be one of the most Important 
works ever undertaken In California, as it will 
open up a through line through a very fine agri- 
cultural and fruit land district, and materially 
shorten the distance between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

A branch line is under construction for the 
Southern Pacific from Bakersfield, Cal., to the 
Kern Oil Fields, a distance of six miles. 

The Southern Pacific Company has ex- 
tended the electric block signal system at San 
Francisco to include the track between Valencia 
Street Station and the Tanforan Racing Park. 
These additions to the safeguards already em- 
ployed by the Company give almost complete 
protection to the traveling public, and admit of 
the promptest movement of passenger trains 
with entire safety. 

The work of straightening curves and reduc- 
ing grades on the Central Pacific has been 
begun. The contractor for the fill, eight miles 
InTength, near Oreana, Is already on the ground 
with his forces. The plans for this work of 
Improvement are very comprehensive, and 
several years will be required to complete 
thjem. 

Round trip tickets have been placed on sale 
by the Southern Pacific Company at principal 
ticket offices in California to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
These tickets are good for return nine months 
from date of sale. Heretofore such tickets have 
not been available to points in Eastern Trunk 
Lines territory. 

A branch of the McCloud River Railway, 
from McCloud to Ash Creek Mill, a distance of 
twelve miles, has been completed, and surveys 
are being made for an extension from McCloud 
to Bartles, Cal., a distance of twenty-three 
miles. 




Of all the animals known to natural history, 
man is the only one that encases himself in 
clothing. He caps his head with an entirely 
useless article, productive of baldness, known 
as a hat. He slioes his feet in such fashion as 
to insure the loss of a large part of their use- 
fulness. His coat pleases him most if it be 
ludicrously cut with tails; her dress is most 
satisfying to her if it expands at some point or 
contracts at another in accordance with the 
wordly-wise whim of the fashion-maker, to 
whom all the beauty of fashions is seen in their 
continual change. An Intelligent ape, clothed 
to meet the requirements of his environment, 
might, with considerable reason, look upon 
man as a fool. It is well that we cannot see 
ourselves as other animals may see us. Nor is 
the case a^inst us less strong because we seem 
so well satisfied with the extraordinary precau- 
tions we take to insure ourselves miserable 
lives. We wear, however, another form of 
clothing, more damaging, with less excuse than 
that which marks the outward man a victim of 
convention and the tailor. It makes no differ- 
ence If the king did address the assembly of 
eighteen tailors as " gentlemen both," they are 
rulers by a power more nearly resembling divine 
right than that ever accorded a king — the power 
of human vanity. Yet even this cannot ac- 
count for this other encompassing folly that has 
overtaken us. In other centuries dungeons were 
reserved for prisoners ; now we turn them into 
offices. It is neither natural nor right that one 
should be caged within four walls, a one-window 
room, perhaps twelve by fifteen, and here, away 
from the sunshine and the air, from the forest 
and the fields and the streams, puff out his dull 
existence as does a gold fish in stagnant water. 

A gentleman, high in the councils of a great 
corporation, told me yesterday that for fifteen 
years he had not been away from his office, 
that for fifteen years he had been trying un- 
availingly to find time to visit Del Monte — a 
four hours' trip from San Francisco. I am 
thinking seriously of starting a petition in an 
endeavor to get the Governor to pardon him 
out. I don't know what his crime was, but 
fifteen years in confinement at hard labor en- 
titles him to parole long enough to become 
acquainted with the rising and setting sun. 

This Is one of our later day manias that must 
be reckoned with if our business establishments 
are not to be turned into hospitals and insane 
asylums. Factories, office buildings, stores — 
they are prisons of humanity, confined by cir- 
cumstance. This confinement is sometimes the 
result of seeming necessity, but very often it 
is the result of inertia, or of a most narrow 
and ignorant view as to what constitutes suc- 
cess or misapprehension of the purpose of am- 
bition. In many cases inertia is at fault -— " too 
much trouble to take a vacation." It is like 
stirring up a bear in midwinter— " what's the 
use of getting up." As for the man who be- 
lieves himself indispensable to any office, any 
profession, any business, I need but say that 
while all manner of Indefensible praise has been 
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inscribed on helpless monuments, no one has 
yet had the hardihood to write, *^Here lies Mr. 
Double Blank, he was indispensable to the 
earth." Therefore, get away. Go somewhere. 
Go where the only ceiling is a blue sky, where 
the walls are tree-decked mountains, counters 
running streams, desks ereat boulders, and the 
pavements but trails. At home the telephone 
and the telegraph arc your masters ; when you 
are away refer them to the red-headed wood- 
pecker in the highest pine tree. Go away some 
place where you can aispensc with starch, both 
in your dothine and your manners, without 
occasioning criticism. If you have not been in 
prison so long as to be afraid of a moonlit sky 
and the wide expanse of the universe to which 
you were bom heir, have you not eyes ? Sleep 
out of doors. If you are not too dulled by elec- 
tric lights to lose the glory of a camp fire, build 
one and remember that Prometheus did not 
recommend an oil stove. Put on the clothes 
that will make you feel most at home when 
you lean up against a tree, and try drinking out 
of a spring instead of a bottle. Go away to 
the mountains or to the shore. If Adam nad 
been a housed-up man like you, poring over 
routine details, of which many are not instruc- 
tive at all. even though interesting ; if he had 
spent his life facing a lot of pigeon-holes, and 
his example had been followed by descendants 
obedient to precedent, it's a pretty specimen of 
a man you would be today. You couldn't go 
anywhere — you might be shipped by express. 
If three months of every years time can be 
spent in the open air, very good ; you do a 
year's work in the othernlne ; if but one month 
or one week, take that. You cannot go wrong 
if you go for but a day. But come out of your 
sarcophagus and take a vacation. You are en- 
titled to It, and what is of more importance, 
the people who must associate with you are 
entitled to it also. Take a vacation for their 
sake if not for your own. Go away, and go 
away now. 

China is not yet partitioned, not yet occu- 
pied. Nevertheless, the Surveyor, with the 
confidence a prophet must have in himself, is 
steadfast in the belief that with proper co- 
operation and an imposing display of force, the 
war will be one of occupation rather than fight- 
ing. To become one of the " occupiers " Is, I 
must admit, a subject worthy of more ponder- 
ing than seemed necessary a month ago. 

The Surveyor, 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

For the magnificent pictures of Lake Tahoe 
trout, (page 126), which we are able to present 
in this issue, SUNSET is indebted to the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commission and their efficient corps 
of assistants, and more particularly to Mr. Jno. 
G. Babcock, through whose efforts most beauti- 
ful specimens were secured and brought alive to 
San Francisco to be photographed. The sports- 
men of the West have much to thank the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commission for. for through the 
careful study of varying conditions and a wise 
application of the appropriations placed in their 
hands the California mountain streams and 
lakes have been kept stocked in a way to yield 
the truest pleasure to the sportsman. 




Jones — The police came in while Murphy was trying to 
beat up his wJfe last night. 
Smith — Did they tal<e him to the station-house ? 
Jones— No. to the hospital. 

Not an Isolated Case— "Edward Everett Hale keeps 
fifteen cats." 

" Well, we keep about that many. too. but tiiey belong to 
our neighbors."— Chicago Record. 

Little Tommy and his younger sister were going to bed 
without a light. They had just reached the bottom of the 
stairs when Tommy, after vainly endeavoring to pierce the 
darkness, turned round and asked : 

"Ma. is it polite for a gentleman to precede a lady when 
they have to walk in single file? " 

"No. my son." replied the mother, "the lady should 
always take the lead. 

"[thought so." said Tommy, delightedly. "Go ahead. 
Sue." — /^arson's Weekly. 

Unfortunate- "A woman Is as old as she looks. Mr. 
Gilley," said Miss Smirk. 

"Oh, Miss Smirk." replied Mr. Gilley, who generally 
makes a muss of it when he tries to pay a compliment. 
" surely you are an exception to the rule." — Detroit Free 
Press. 

" Do vou believe that those who can sing and won't sinsr 
should be made to sing. Mr. Sourdrop?" asked Miss 
Screecher with a coy glance toward the piano. 

"No. I believe In letting well enough alone." said the 
mean old thing — Baltimore A mericau. 

"Sold again I" said the second-hand picture. "Well. I'll 
be hanged?' 

L'Enfant Terrible : Little Mllllcent. the Infant prodigy, 
daughter of Montmorency Mugger, the eminent comedian, 
had partaken copiously of a light lunch of green apples. 
Shortly afterward she remarked to her papa : "I feel Just 
like a store window." 

"Why?" asked papa. In the tone of one who carries on 
a conversation for the purpose of supplsring cues to the 
orchestra. 

" Because I have suth a large pain in my sash."— AiAc- 
more American. 

The loyalty for a particular church Is "bred in the bone," 
as a certain little Memphis boy bears witness. His mother 
was telling him of the childhood of Christ, and In the course 
of her story said that Christ was a Jew. The little fellow 
looked up at her In wide-eyed astonishment and said in an 
awed voice : " Why, mamma, I always thought that the Lord 
was a Presbyterian."- 5i:i»«^/^r. 

Judge — Have you anything to say befrn* the Court 
passes sentence? 

Prisoner— Well, all I've got to say Is. I hope you'll con- 
sider the extreme youth of my lawyer and let me off easy.-^ 
Tit-Bits. 

Tommy — Pop. what Is vulgar ostentation ? 

Tommy's Pop— Vulgar ostentation, my son. Is the display 
made by people who have more money to do it with than we 
have ourselves. 

Logan— Your wife isn't holding as many pink teas as 
she used to. 

Rlttenhouse — No. She's got a little pink tease now that 
takes all her time to ho\A.— Philadelphia Press. 

Browne— Walter, bring me a dozen oysters on the half- 
shell. 

Waiter— Sony. sah. but we's all out of shell-fish. sah. 
'ceptin' tL\gs.— Rochester Union and Advertiser . 

Father — My boy, don't you know that when you tell me a 
lie it makes me ashamed to own you as my son? 

Son— Well. dad. I shouldn't think you'd expect a little boy 
like me to lie as good as you can. 



Michael (a new arrival in San Francisco )- 
iver see such a summer as this before? 
Pat-Yis. 
Michael— Whin? 
Pat — Last winther. 



Did ye'es 
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AN EXCELLENT little monthly called Pa- 
cific Coast Advertising, published at Los 
Angeles, has the following pertinent 
paragraphs in a late issue relative to extending 
the consumption of California products and the 
means for accomplishing it : 

**No sane man today doubts that increased 
consumption of prunes, like increased consump- 
tion of anything else, can be induced by adver- 
tising. 



" I suggested some three years ago offering 
prizes for new dishes into which prunes will 
enter. This method of promotion has been very 
largely used. 

**Apparently the world has only one idea 
about prunes, and that is. stewed prunes. A 
very limited portion of the world sometimes 
hears of prune souffle. There ought to be at 
least twenty ways in which prunes can be used 
to advantage, both for health and to please the 
palate. 

** This is the effort that should be made by 
the advertiser of prunes. If you can give this 
idea consideration and get it before those in 
charge of the promotion of the prune industry, 
I believe that its adoption would reflect credit 
upon their judgment and success would crown 
their efforts. 

" Now all that has been said of prunes might 
well be said of a good many other things. The 
San Jose Valley is full of packers of fruits, lead- 
ing in quality the product of this country, and 
while California fruits are supposed to sell for 
good prices they do not yet stand where they 
ought to stand, and would stand if properlv 
advertised. 

** California olives are a neglected quantity. 
California olive oil equally so. The most that 
one knows about California olives are the words 
* California Olives,' and the same may be said 
of the California olive oil. Now why does no 
one know the name of the California olive 
packer and the California oil packer? Almost 
everybody knows the name of Snider's Catsup, 
Lea & Perrih's Worcester Sauce, Shrewsbury 
Tomato Sauce, Van Camp's Pork and Beans, 
etc They are not known simply as Ohio or 
American Tomato Catsup, or English Table 
Sauce, or Indiana or American Pork and Beans. 
They are known by the name of the packer. 

** When are we going to find a California 
fruit grower or packer who has such an appre- 
ciation of the value of advertising that he will 
be stimulated to make his name the only name 
of a packer on the California coast that is 
known for the product he markets ? 

** The same may be said of California salmon. 
An intelligent salmon packer told me when I 
was on the Coast that * you can't tag the fish.' 
No one thought he could, but he tags the cans, 
and he even nas his name on the cans, but he 
never advertises it. So people ask for canned 
salmon, and, for all we know, they will keep 
on asking for canned salmon until some day 
an enterprising salmon canner wakes up to a 
realization that the only way in which he can 
make salmon canning more profitable is to ad- 
vertise his name and the reliability of the 
goods he packs. 

''California blankets have become almost a 
thing of the past. There was a time when 
there were no good blankets that were not made 
in California. If California still enjoys a rep- 
utation for blankets, it is a fact almost un- 
known to the housekeepers of this country. 

"California also makes some woolen goods 
that for quality cannot be excelled ky many 
manufacturers East or anywhere else; but 
California is silent on that subject so far as the 
press is concerned." 
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THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 



THE. 



HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 

STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

UP TO 60.000 POUNDS 



LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 

THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181.000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 



Principal Office: rRANKLIN, PA. 



New Yoric Office: 253 BROADWAY 



The famous Owl Limited 
of the Southern Pacific 
Company, running be- 
tween San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, is one 
of the most palatial 
trains in the country. 
Try it. 



Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach 
Between San Francisco and Baker sfield. 
Palace Sleeping Car, Compartment Car 
And Composite Buffet Car 
Between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Mendt^a 
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AUTOMATIC WATER COLUMNS 
AND TANK VALVES 



lUMNS \ 

s 5 



JOHN N. POAGE. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 
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THE RECOGNIZED..... 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 

ARMY, NAVY 
-TOURISTS 



if yoa want to be well taken care of while visitiiig 
San Francisco 

STOP « 1.E OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 

AmericaR and Earopean Plan 

Major Wn. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Mauper 

Special atteitloi |Mid to the reservatloi of 
rooms by mall 



THE MOUNT WHITNEY POWER COMPANY GENERATES ELECTRIC POWER FROM SIERRA WATERFALLS 
AND TRANSMITS IT TO THE CITIES OF VISALIA, LINDSAY, TULARE, PORTERVILLE AND EXETER IN THE 
LOWER SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. ITS COST IS BELOW THE PRICE OF CHEAP EASTERN COAL. 



PLENTY 
OF RAW 
MATERIAL 



Cheap Electric Power for Manufacturing 



AN IDEAL 
CLIMATE 
AN IDEAL 



HOME FOR WORKMEN. A QROWINQ HOME MARKET. AN EXPANDING ORIENTAL TRADE. COMPETING RAIL- 
ROADS AND COMPETING STEAMERS. THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD INVESTh 
GATE. WRITE TO W. H. HAMMOND AND A. G. WiSHON, MANAGERS, VISALIA, CAL., MENTIONING SUNSET. 
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'HE "ORDINARY" 
is the name of the new 
Sixteen-Section Pullman 
Sleeping Car, with wide 
vestibules, double windows, 
Pintsch light, curtains and 
separate lavatories. They 
are only ^^//^^f "Ordinary" to 
distinguish them from Pal- 
ace Drawing Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars. They 
are handsomely finished in polished birch wood with 
aluminum fittings, and are furnished with upholstered 
seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers. 

These New Cars run through without change 
thrice a week on Personally Conducted 

SUNSET EXCURSIONS 

.BCTWECN. 

SAN ERANCISCO 

.AND. 



WASHINGTON 



Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans, 
and the Historic South. 

Departures, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, from 
each terminal. 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO CONSULT A CALENDAR TO FIND OUT 
WHEN THE 

OVERLAND LIMITED" 

REACHES OR 
LEAVES THE 

PACIFIC COAST 

FOR IT RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 



THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE ACROSS THE ROCKIES 

DOUBLE ORAWINO ROOM PALACE SLEEPING CARS. WIDE VESTIBULE, DININO CARS. 

MEALS A LA CARTE. PINTSCH LIGHT, STEAM HCAT 
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WESTBOUND 



Lv. Chicago 8.30 pm 

Lv. Council Sluffs 7.46 am 

Lv. Omaha 8.20 am 

Lv. Chcvcnne I 8.60 pm 

Ar.Ogoen , 1.16 pm 

Ar. Salt Lake City { 3.00 pm 

Ar. San Francisco 6. 16 pm 

Ar. Los Angeles I 7.46 am 
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EASTBOUND 



Lv. Los Angeles | 7.00 pm 

Lv. San Francisco 10.00 am 

Ar. Sacramento i 12.60 pm 

Lv. Salt Lake City 12.30 pm 

Lv. Ogden I 2.16 pm 

Ar. Cheyenne 6.40 am 

Ar. OMAHA I 7.36 PM 
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Ar. Chicago 9.30 am 
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THE CELEBRATED 

"Cannon Ball" 

RUNS SOLID BCTWEEN 

St. Louis and el Paso 

WITH THROUOH SLECPEII TO LOS ANOELES 

4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 
NO TROUU TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 

IN 

TEXAS 

E. P. TURNER 

OVNKRAL PASSKNOKR AMD TlORKT A«KNT 


10-DAY EXCURSION 

TO 

Lake Tahoe 

ON THE SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS, 
OVER 6,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 
CHARMING RESORTS, CAMPS, BOARD- 
ING HOUSES AND HOTELS. UNPARA- 
LELLED TROUT FISHING. 

The Ne Plus Ultra Of 
Vacation Trips for the Busy Man 

ALL RAIL TO THE LAKE AND FIRST 
CLASS STEAMER SERVICE. THE LEAST 
TIME CONSUMED IN TRAVELING AND 
THE MAXIMUM OF SUMMER PLEASURES 

ROUND TRIP FROM SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND PIER 
OAKUND, ALAMEDA OR EAST BERKELEY .. .$1330 


CHEAP 


Dallas. Texas 










BETWEEN DENVER 

AND 

SAN ERANCISCO 


ALLTHEiTARi 

OF THE 

UNIVERSE 

THROUOH THE OtEAT 
LICK. TCLEUSCOPC ON 

m. HAMILTON 

Ons and three-quarters days' 
board at Hotel Vendome, San 
Jose^and en route. A delight- 
ful ride of twenty-eight miles 
in a six-horse coach and 

too niLCi a\ AA 

BY RAIL rK UU 
ALL FOR. IJ, = 

A new rate has been made 
for round-trip from San Fran- 
ciscoi Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley to Mount Hamilton 
and return, all necessary ex- 
penses included en route. 
Tickets on sale Saturday and 


QUICKEST UNE 
BEST SERVICE 
SHORTEST ROUTE 
VESTIBULED PAUCE 
SLEEHNG CARS 
DINING CARS 
TREE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS 

ONLY 

Two Dayligiit Days 
via Ogden Route 


SOUTHERN PACinC COMPANY 

TICKET OFFICES 

613 Market Street 1112 Seveiteeitk St. 
Sm Fraacisc* Deiver 


Sunday of each week. Ask 
about it of agents of the 

vSOUTHCRN PACIFIC CO. 
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MIJIiOUKI, KAN^Ai AND TL\AS RAILWAY 



HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 



EXAS 

RAVELERS 



VIA 



KATY LINE 



niiiOURI, KANJAi 

AND 

TEXAJ RAILWAY.. 



FROM 



CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 

and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 

All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 



Oh Yes! 

The Katy Flyer 

is the fast train to Texas 
We don't call it "limited" 



C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 



KATY LINE'' TO THE iOUTHWEiT and PACIFIC COAiT 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 



J. C. STUBBS. Third Vlc«-Presldent 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 

E. O. MCCORMICIC. Passenger Traffic Manager 

S. F. B. MORSE. Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 



PACIFIC SYSTEM 



San Francisco. Cal. 

New York. N. Y. 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Houston. Tbx. 



T. H. GOODMAN. General Passenger Aeent • 

R. A. DONALDSON. AsslsUnt General Passenger Agent 

JAS. HORS BURGH. JR.. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

H. R. JUDAH. Assistant General Passenger Agent • 

a W. LUCE. Assistant General Passenger Agent 

C. H. MARKHAM. General Passenger Agent. Lines In Oregon - 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM 

L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - - - - 

F. S. DECKER. AsslsUnt General Passenger Agent -_ 

Galveston. Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
C. W. BEIN. Traffic Manager . . - - - 

S. F. B. MORSE. Passenger Traffic Manager ... 
L. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent .... 



San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Anoeles. Cal. 
Portland. Or. 



Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans. La. 



Houston. Tex, 
Houston. Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 



SUNSET ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 
No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS - Buffet 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Prandsco to El 
Paso and Bl Paso to New Orleans; also San Pran- 
dsco to Los Anfireles. 

Pree Reclining Chair Cars San Prandsco to Bl 
Paso. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Prandsco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Prandsco to Chicago via Bl Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Prandsco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conduded. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Prandsco to Chicago via Bl Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinarv Sleeping 
Car San Prandsco to Cincinnati via Bl Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Prandsco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conduded. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS - Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Prandsco to Los An- 
{eles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
athrop (from Sacramento) to Los Aiureles. Daily. 

No. 26. THE OWL LlMITED-SoUd Vestibuled 
Train. Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach San 
Prandsco to Bakersfidd: Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San 
Prandsco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Prandsco 
to Mendota. Dally. 

No. 60. FRESNO EXPRESS- Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Raymond (for 
Yosemite): Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Pranclsco to Presno. Dally. 



WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to El Paso and El 
Paso to San Prandsco ; also Los Angdes to San Pran- 
diico; also Premo to San Prandsco; also Fresno to 
San Prandsco (from Raymond). Pree Reclining 
Chair Cars Bl Paso to San Prandsco. Dally. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleephig Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Prandsco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pulhnan Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Prandsco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from Bl Paso). Per- 
sonally conduded. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Slee^ng 
Car from Washington. D. C, to San Prandsco (Pri- 
dtty from New Orleans) . Personally conduded. 

vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Prandsco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conduded. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Prandsco (Sunday 
from New Oneans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinaiy Sleei^g Car from 
Cincinnati to San Prandsco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conduded. 

No. 7. SAN FRANaSCO EXPRESS -Buffd 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angdes to San 
Prandsco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angdes to Lathrop (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mpjave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Prandsco. Dally. 
No. 86. THE OWL UMITED- Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compartment Car and 
Palace Sleeping Car Los Angdes to San Prandsco; 
Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coadi Bakersfidd to 
San Prandsco; Dining Car MendoU to San Pran- 
dsco. Dally. 



SHASTA ROUTE 

ARRANQCMCNT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



NORTH AND CAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily-Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleepmg Car San Prandsco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland; Buffet Sleeping Car 
San Prandsco to Dunsmuir. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleei^g Car San Prandsco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. IS. SHASTA EXPRESS Dally -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Portland. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS DaUy-Draw. 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Prandsco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Prandsco: 
also Portland to Sacramento ; Buffet Sleeping Car 
Dunsmuir to San Prandsco. 
Dining Car bdween Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Sao 
Prandsco via Northern Padfic, Tacoma and Portland. 

No. II. SHASTA EXPRESS Dally -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Prandsco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Prandsco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OGDEN ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



CAST BOUND. 

No. S. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily - Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cam and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Prandsco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC i&PRE88 Daily-Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Ogden. 

* TUE8DAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinaty Sleep- 

ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Prandsco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. . 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car San Prandsco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily-Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Prandsco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Pxandsco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in chaive of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Priday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Denver. 

Pree Reclining Chair Car San Prandsco to Og- 
den. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleephig Car Los Angdes to 

Coundl Bluffs, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
■ ThM« «an flvry Pcnonallj Cendaotad ■zonnloa Partlca in oharf* 
•r Bzeonloii Maiutflen, and those ruaalng to Cbloftgo ooniiMt with 
■iBlUr oara ranalBg throagh to Boston 



WEST BOUND. 
No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily- SoUd Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping: Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to Min Prandsco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 

Car Chicago to San Prandsco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. a. PACIFICEXPRESSDaily— Buffet Drawing 

Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Prandsco, via 

Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San PxHudaco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Prandsco, 
via Omaha and Cfheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to Son Prandsco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Council Bluffs to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily-VesUbuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Prandsco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Prandsco. 

Pree Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Prandsco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angdes, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Prandsco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
SATURDAY. Vestibuled PuUman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Prandsco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 
* Thase oan oarry Pononallj Oondootad IxounUm Partloa In charfi 
of Rxottnlon MaiUMien. 
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SoiKEARNYa 

(COR- SUTTER) 

SAM FRANCISCO 

PHOTpAPPARATU?»AS>nDnMPc 



vSHOOTINO JCAiON 

FOR. 

DEER. 

AND 

DOVE 



IN CALIFORNIA 

OPENING JULY 15th. 1900. 
Splendid Canping Grounds 
and abundance of game In all 
sections of the State. But 
you want to know Just 
where. Agents of Southern 
Pacific Company will tell 
3'ou— or write to 

INFORriATION BUREAU 

613 MARKET STREET 

iAN FRANCIJCO. CAL. 



»LCA8C MCNTION ■UNSCT 
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Cbe Greatest 
Orange Growing District on 6artb 



Riverside, California 



^ ^ "California is wonderful. A 

^^^ooo a x«»r, ^^^ ^j^^ ^^j^^ thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3cx)o to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3cx>o 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest The 
average of intelligence, I should say^ is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live." 

ru^ Ni^4- rL»^«^ f*.*. Thus spoke Chaun- 
Cbe JVIost perfect Cype. ^y f^ i^^^ ^^er 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3cx» a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not unusual. 
OrAtMcA. ^ ^^^ ^^^ about Riverside that will 
wran^co. g^^nd out in your memory are these : 
It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues In 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 
£i*4^^i^ A^.««i« Kiii^ The area within the 
flfty-six Square MxUs. corporate limits of 

the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city Is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems T«-i^^tu5^ 
are among the very finest in arid -"^^^H*"^"* 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet pr-i,^^ 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. *^*^"*^ 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally Incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure. River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 8^0 to 1000 
feet The temperature Is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for Invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen u-^-eAHttw 
or more golf clubs, several lawn ^^"*"^^ 
tennis dubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all oaupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 
Club, a gentlemen's social organ i- 0^^1*1 Of^ 
zatlon, has elec^nt permanent ^'^'^*** t^'Xr^ 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



for mny Xnf ormatfon nor eontatncd bcrcfn 
address 



•••Rtverstde Cbamber of Coninierce... 



p. 8. Ca8tlemai1t 8ecrctary 



RivcTdtdc, Calif omU 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 



ALBANY, ORE. 

C. K. FRONK Agent 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 

11 Rue Chapelle de Grace 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

ATLANTA, GA. 

H. W. NATHAN Commercial Agent 

W. R. PAGAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

BAKER8FIE LD, CAL. 

W. V. MATLACK Agent 

BALTIMORE. MD.— 209 E. German Street 

B. B BARBER Agent 

BENSON. ARIZ. 

F. S.WEBSTER Agent 

BOSTON. MA8S.-9 State Street 

E. E. CURRIER New England Agent 

W. F. HILL City Passenger Agent 

E. C. CAMPBELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK Traveling Passenger Agent 

BUFFALO. N. Y.-Room 220, Ellicott Square 
W. J. BERG Traveling Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO. iLL.-288 South Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER General Western Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS Passenger Agent 

JNO. R. ROBINSON Traveling Passenger Agen* 

CiUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ 

C. K DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATI. O.- 

Chamber of Commerce Building 

W. H. CONNOR Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO 

G. R. HACKLE Y General Agent, Traffic Dept. 

COVINA, CAL. 

J. R. GRAY Commercial Agent 

DENVER.COLO.-III2 17th Street 

W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 

G. F. KUHNS.. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, TEX. 

T. E. HUNT Commercial Agent 

EUGENE. ORE. 

L. G. ADAIR Agent 

FRESNO. CAL. 

S. F. BOOTH . . .District Freight and Passenger Agent 

WM. B. MAY Traveling Passenger Agent 

GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. W. MILLER. .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 

J. R. CHRISTIAN . .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A.. Com- 
mercial Agent 
GUAYMAS. siONORA 

J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt.. Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG. GERMANY-6-8 Karisburft 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

HANFORD. CAL. 

J. D. FISH Agent 

HAVANA, CUBA 

GALBAN & CO Agents 

W. L. SAUCIER Passenger Agent 

HELENA. MONT. 

E. A. STIEFEL Traveling Passenger Agent 

HERMOSILLO. SONORA 

F. J. HARRINGTON Agent 

KANSAS aTY, MO.-Room 7, Exchange Bidft. 

C. C. CARY Commercial Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

J. W. WALKER Agent 

H. C. REESE . . .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A.. Commer- 
cial Agent 

W. A. REINHARDT. .T. & N. O.. G. H. & S. A.. Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 

LAFLIN & CO Agents 

LIVERPOOL. ENG.~25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LONDON, ENG.- 

49 Leadenhali St., 18 Cockapur St. 

RUD FALCK General European Passenger Agent 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 261 South Spring St. 

G. W. LUCE. Ass't GenI Freight and Passenger Agent 

G. F. HERR City Passenger Agent 

N. R. MARTIN Traveling Passenger Agent 

MANCHESTER, IOWA 

S. L. CARY Northern Immigration Agent 

MARYSVILLE. CAL. 

R. F. WATSON Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

H. N. GIBSON : Commercial Agent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

G. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 



NASHVILLE. TENN.-4 Noel Block 

R. O. BEAN Traveling Passenger Agent 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

H. B. ABBOTT City Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.- 

340 Broadway and I Battery Place 

EDWIN HAWLEY Asst. General traffic Manager 

L. H. NUTTING Eastern Passenger Agent 

L. J. SPENCE Eastern Freight Agent 

NOGALES, ARIZ. 

P. J. ZEIMET Agent 

OGDEN, UTAH 

C. A. HENRY Ticket Agent 

W. H. CHEVERS Freight Agent 

PASADENA, CAL. 

I. N. TODD Commercial Agent 

PASO ROBLES. CAL. 

J. A DEACON Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.-I09 South Third Street 

R. J. SMITH..: Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Traveling Passenger Agent 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

M. O. BICKNELL Agent 

PITTSBURG, PA.-7I1 Park Building 

GEO. G. H ERRING Commercial Agent 

POMONA, CAL. 

G. P. BARNETT Agent 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

J. B. KIRKLAND District Passenger Agent 

J. P. JONES Traveling Passenger Agent 

REDDING, CAL. 

R. A. MARTIN Agent 

REDLANDS. CAL. 

C H. EATON Agent 

RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

B. F. COONS Commercial Agent 

ROTTERDAM, NETH.-92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

RUD. FALCK. — General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

C. J. ELLIS Agent 

S. S. FULTON City Passenger Agent 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH-214 Dooly f&ock 

D R. GRAY General Agent 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

J. McMillan Passenger and Ticket Agent 

SAN BERNARDINO. CAL. 

FRANK DONNATIN Agent 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.-90I Fifth Street 

F M. FRYE Commercial Agent 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.-6I8 Market Street 

G, W FLETCHER General Agent 

A. S. MANN Ticket Agent 

W. McMURRAY Agent Information Bureau 

E. B. McCORD City Passenger Agent 

W. L. KNIGHT Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. B. LAUCK Traveling Passenger Agent 

P. K GORDON Passenger Agent 

SAN JOSE, CAL.-16 South First Street 

T. A. GRAHAM. .District Freight and Passenger Agent 
J. L. BUELL Traveling Passenger Agent 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 

B. F. WHITMER Agent 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 

EDO. SADA.. Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

G. T. FORSYTH Commercial Agent 

SANTA MONICA, CAL. 

A. W. McPHERfSON Agent 

SAVANNAH. GA.-I8 Eaat Bryan Street 

C. W. MURPHEY Traveling Passenger Agent 

SEATTLE, WASH.-6I9 First Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE. . . .DIst. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS. MO.-42I Olive Street 

L. E. TOWNSLEY Commercial Agent 

STOCKTON, CAL. 

C. J. JONES Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.-I29 South Franklin Street 

F. T. BROOKS Traveling Passenger Agent 

TACOMA. WASH.-II08 Pacific Avenue 

C. J. STEEPLE..Dlstrict Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUCSON. ARIZ. 

C. M. BURKHALTER Agent 

TULARE, CAL. 

T. J. CANTWELL Agent 

VISALIA, CAL. 

W. ST. J. CAUDRON Agent 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A J. POSTON General Agent. Sunset Excursions 

WOODLAND. CAL. 

I. A. MORRIS Agent 



Descriptive literatute regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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THE rOLLOWIso LETTER. RECEIVED BT DR. THOJ. FILBLS OF PACIFIC OR.OVC. FROli THE CELEBRATED 
BIJHOP W. \. NINDE OF THE. METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ii INDEED PRAliE FROli ONC WHO KNOWf 

D^ar Dr. Filben: DETROIT, MiCH., October I9, I899. 

I reached home this morning from my long absence in the far West. 
It was a marvelously interesting time and will ever live in my memory. 
I have been in many lands, and have seen some of the finest tropical 
scenery the world can boast. 1 have visited the great parks of the Old 
World — Chattsworth, Versailles, Petergoff, and the Deer Park, Stock- 
holm, but nowhere was so overwhelmed, bewildered, fascinated utterly 
as I was by the splendor, of Del Monte, Pacific Grove and the famous 
driveway which connects them. These places of unequalled beauty — 
natural and artistic — are worth crossing the continent to see. I feel 
greatly indebted to you for many kindnesses while 1 was your guest. 

Sincerely and cordially, W. X. NiNDE. 



THE, ACCOMMODATIONJ AT HOTEL DEL MONTE ARE PE,RFECT, iERVICE FALLTLEJJ 
THE RATE^S REASONABLE 

W. A. JUNKER ... MANAGER ... M0NTE:KET,CAL. 

SHOULD BE ADDREIJCD FOR FURTHER. INFORMATION 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CONSULT A CALENDAR 
TO FIND OUT WHEN THE 
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Lv. Los Angeles s. p. coJ 7.00 pm 
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FOR TIMC TABLCS, FOLDERS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND PAMPHLCTS, DCSCRIPTIVC OF THC TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED, CALL ON YOUR NEAREST AGENT OR ADDRESS 

E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, OMAHA, NEB. 
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The Mountain Route 



TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE OUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 



FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 

Bryan Snyder, General passenger Agent, $t. LOUiS, MO. 
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Che Greatest 
Orange Growing Dietrict on 6arth 



Riverside^ Califomia 



$4000 a Y<*^* 



^ "Califomia is wonderful. A 
t^^* man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, I should say. is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to Califomia to live." 

n^ M^4- ttM0^^^ t-^ttw Thus spoke Chaun- 
Cbt jyioet perfect Cypc jyj ^^p^^ ^^^ 

a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
Califomia— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the mle, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater retums 
are not unusual. 
Cranocft. ^ ^^^ ^^^ 9bout Riverside that will 
vr»n8w, 5(3nj ^y^ j^ your memory are these : 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
In the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world. Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the dty, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

flft^x 8<n.a« MfUs. S^^e tmfe*of 
the dty is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
-— never muddy and very little dust. 



Riverside's irrigation systems t— r-^w.^ 
are among the very finest in arid ■■•"^«*«<«»* 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the dty park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in Amenca, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capita income. Yet or^i,-- 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. '^**"*'' 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure. River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is aplace where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a paradise for invalids and 
sportsmen. There are half a dozen o^-ii^tion. 
or more golf clubs, several lawn ^^"^^^ 
tennis dubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket dubs, gun dubs, wheeling 
dubs, all oaupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own ; also the Casa 
Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 



fine athletic park. The Woman's Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 



^c^ Any Mjtfonwktion not ccntAfncd Iwfvfii 
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A Day of Reminiscences in Santa Barbara. 



THERE are times in this hurly-burly work- 
a-day world of ours, when, if opportunity 
presents itself, we would gladly hie us 
away from the noise and glare of city and seek 
some quiet spot where, if possessed of broad 
imagination, we may 
indulge in *' Castles 
in Spain" alone and 
undisturbed. 

In such a mood 1 
find myself, after an 
absence of ten years, 
in the quaint little 
city of Santa Bar- 
bara, the home of my 
childhood. Dear, old 
Santa Barbara, she 
has progressed to be 
sure, but she has not 
yet shaken off her 
past, and time alone 
can tell whether or 
not the situation of 
this most picturesque 
spot of California, so 
beautifully rural and 
retired, with that in- 
describabie air of 
primitive simplicity, 
an aroma from the 
olden time, can be 
obliterated. 

Progression shows 
itself in the electric 
railway, replacing the 
cunning little brown 
mules of my day. A 
street-car ride in 
those days was in- 
deed a treat, and 1 
blush to relate how 
often did we forget, 
intentionally of 
course, to drop our Reed. Pho»o. 



modest nickel in the small box placed there for 

that purpose, because the conductor was always 

busy "widdem mules," poor patient creatures, 

never murmuring at the monotony of their 

humdrum existence. Reluctantly they must 

have given up to the 

electric power, and 

must have resented 

the coming of it, as 

disdainfully as did 

the paisano regret 

the coming of the 

iron horse, which 

awoke him from his 

pleasant daydreams, 

and more often his 

dailv siesta, 

"The long result 
of time" has failed 
to displace the old 
Don, who, in spite 
of the encroachment 
of the gringo, com- 
bined with fashion 
and innovation, has 
been able to retain 
the customs , and 
traces of his ances- 
tors. A few aged 
men, grown gray 
with, their hereditary 
adobes, still dwell, 
in many instances, 
in the houses built 
by their forefathers, 
and sit in the cool 
of the evening be- 
neath the very trees 
under which they 
played in infancy, 
happy in their pres- 
ent state of contented 
poverty. 
Here one can \tt^ 



PLFASANT THOUGHTS OF LONG AGO. 
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THE OPEN DOOR. 



speculation of moneyed loiterers. 
C5n entering, I find relics of that fast 
vanishing past— old chests, that 
in days gone by held priceless treas- 
ures, dear to the heart of some 
black-eyed senorita, carved rosary 
beads, worn with long usage, and 
exquisite embroidered mantillas, 
Alas! their presence here breathes 
a tale too sad for utterance. 

Gifted, indeed, is Santa Bar- 
bara, in possessing in her old 
Mission a rich morsel of antiquity. 
Passing the threshold of the com- 
mercial center to its stately portals 
is like stepping back into the regions 
of antiquity, and losing oneself 
among the shades of former ages. 
Oftentimes I have been accused of 
romancing when relating these facts 
to Eastern friends, and how I 
wished they were with me now, 
so that I might verify my state- 
ments. 

No one knows Santa Barbara, 
who does not climb to the lofty 
towers of the Mission, and from this 

through the open door of an old adobe, and see, charming standpoint look out from under the 

in all its romantic environment, the domestic sheltering eaves upon an enchanting prospect 

life of the people. One comes abruptly, as it of sea and mountain, and in the farthest outing, 

were, upon a picture bewilder- 

ingly un-American— these primi- 
tive homes that contribute more to 

the picturesqueness of the place 

than all the elegant dwellings of 

the hauUon. And the inhabitants 

of these modest homes, are they 

happy? Well, they can sing, 

dance, and above all, bring sweet 

strains from their beloved guitars, 

to them an invaluable accom- 
plishment. Naturally they regret 

the loss of a domain that once was 

theirs, but with that gentle sub- 

missiveness characteristic of the 

race, they bow most gracefully 

to the inevitable, and have awak- 
ened to the fact that the law 

of the commonwealth is far 

greater than the will of the indi- 
vidual. 

As a child, I was wont to ex- 
press myself as "going to the 

beach," but today it is a ride or 

drive to the boulevard, if you 

please, and such a boulevard! 

Barberenos may point to it with 

pride, for they have builded 

well — a beautiful macadamized 

walk, with here and there an 

enticing seat, a row %f graceful 

palms dividing the promenade 

from the speed-way, and a band 

stand, where twice a week the 

love-lorn swain may take his dul- 

cinea to listen to strains of music 

sweet. 

In my wanderings on State 

Street I come across a curio store, 

where souvenirs of every descrip- Reed. Photo. a santa Barbara heirloom. 

tion are shown to awaken the trite a hand-made lace mantilla draped in the Spanish fashion. 
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A CORNER OF THE CURIO STORE. 

hill-crowned islands, softest blue against the 
sky; a stretch of view which makes a pano- 
rama of ever changing splendors; and if one 
has the good fortune to be there at the glorious 
hour of sunset, a broad band of golden sky may 
be seen in the west, from which the setting 



sun gleams through the trees bordering the 
majestic Sierras, and the ponderous bells 
seem to smile on the little city below and 
give to it an assurance that, for ages to 
come, they will, with loud acclaim, ring out 
the sad, sweet melody of the Angelus. 

While sojourning here, a birthday was 
celebrated. Kind friends arranged a sere- 
nade by the Spanish string band. This 
delightful custom of awakening the drowsy 
slumberer with the music of the seductive 
guitar is one of those simple-hearted cus- 
toms that I doubt is to be met with else- 
where in California. And to make it doubly 
interesting, they played old Spanish dances, 
to which in our younger days we waltzed 
away many a happy hour. 

A feeling of regret steals over me as I find 

it necessary to wend my steps homeward. 

and as I gaze back on this lovely nook I 

find myself praying that, for the sake of 

literature and art, a few of the old regime 

may still be spared to retain their faith in 

the coming of the mananay their love for the 

guitar and their contempt for the almighty 

dollar. I fear, however, my prayer is doomed, 

as the Yankee with his characteristic craftiness 

is far in the ascendancy. 

Adios^ Santa Barbara, kind hostess, hospit- 
able friends. To all a fond remembrance. 

Margaret Teresa Knightly, 



A Day's Golfing at Del Monte. 



THERE are many golf courses; there are 
many hotels ; but there is only one Del 
Monte. One may travel many, many 
miles; he may find in his journey golf courses, 
but not such a place to golf, and after golfing 
dream of leading a dolce far niente existence, 
as may be found at Del Monte. I think when 



Tennyson wrote his " Lotus Eaters ** he had 
this place in mind, for certainly there is nowhere 
else such a perfect paradise of velvet sward and 
eiant oaks and pines, from which hang gorgeous 
festoons of a magnificence unequaled. There 
are palms and cedars, and all the flowering 
plants, from the brilliant dahlia to the most 



A BRILLIANT DRIVE AT DEL MONTE. 
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sensitive exotic, and a myriad of roses such as 
California alone can produce. There the fragrant 
blossoms bow and open in the gentle breeze, 
and their incense Is scattered over every comer 
of the place. 

Del Monte has many attractive features, of 
which one is its golf course. That point, 
naturally, is ever foremost in the hearts of the 
devotees of the game. The holes have been 
remodeled during the past year, and many are 
the eagerly contested tournaments which have 
taken place over it. The course is attractive 
and fa irly difficult, picturesquely situated, and 
dotted here and there with giant oaks, which 
constitute good hazards, and they afford mild 
shade, when such a thing is desired bv golfers, 
also adding materially to the beauty of the 
landscape. 

There are golf courses and golf clubs, where 
sometimes they play in winter, and at other 
places in the summer, but at Del Monte the 



twice around the links. at seven o^dock the next 
morning. We were all Easterners, and none of 
us were familiar with the course. My partner, 
who had the honor, topped his drive and struck 
one of the giant oaks, so numerous in that coun- 
try, which lay just midway between the tee and 
the hole. Having made a very strong drive, 
and strikine the tree fairiy in the center, his 
ball rebounded some thirty yards, and his lie 
was directly behind another tree, which is one 
of the hazards of the ninth hole. As it took 
him nine to get out of trouble, we started the 
game well handicapped. Going to the second 
hole, 343 yards, we played up a little bit, and 
managed to halve it. At the third, our op- 
ponents, by some brilliant playing, (of course 
we could not play at all), defeated us by two. 
The fourth, a short hole, we halved with them. 
The fifth we managed to win, there being a 
number of trees in the way, and our opponents 
rather unfortunate in their drives. The sixth 



SNAP SHOTS ON THE DEL MONTE LINKS. 



climate is such that golt may be played the 
entire year through. The course is fairly long, 
being 2219 yards in length, with the holes and 
distances as follows : 

I — Morro 344 6— The Hill 215 

2 — Pines 343 7— Monte 146 

3— The Oak 223 8— Gully 277 

4— Fence i8q 9— Home 219 

5— Alameda 263 

The bogey for the course is 37. 

One night there was a party of us sitting on 
the veranda of this beautiful hotel, watching 
the moon going down In the ocean not far away, 
and we arranged a foursome for the next day. 
I am sorry to state we lost ; but such is golf. 
The uncertainty of the game is one of its 
glorious fascinations. Much to my sorrow, it 
was arranged to start for an eigh teen-hole match. 



was halved and also the seventh. Both my 
, partner and myself were fortunate enough at 
the eighth to drive over the gully, which acts 
as a bunker for that hole — a very good natural 
hazard — and, luckily for us, our opponents did 
not succeed in clearing it. It took them three 
each to get out of the gully, and we started for 
the ninth hole all even. That was our Water- 
loo, as we both drove into the ditch, which acts 
as a guard for the home hole. This hole is not 
particularly long, being only 219 yards. But 
then, none of us were champion drivers. Our 
opponents won the home hole, and the first 
half. 

After going into the ninth hole, and discussing 
the subject very carefully, we decided that we 
should play the second round in the afternoon, 
at the finish of which we were one up, making 
a tie for the eighteen holes. On the play off we 
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lost not only the match, but one of those 
)(lorious dinners for which the Hotel del 
Monte is famous throughout the world. We 
lingered long at the table, and agreed to play 
another game next day, not being satisfied with 
one day's golfing. The second day was not a 
match game with us, merely medal play. 1 
dare not state our scores, because they were 
really very bad. We did the best we could, 
but somehow or other the putting of all four of 
us was rank. Occasionally our drives were 
good, and seldom was a deek or niblick re- 
quired. If it were possible, the seventh hole 
might be lengthened, as it is rather short, and 



a good drive will land a man on the green in 
one. If his drive is fair, the ball may lie 
within a few yards of the hole; giving him a 
short putt. The others are all good, and the 
greens swift and keen. After playing on some 
of the other courses in California, it is a great 
relief to an Eastern golfer to find a little smooth 
grass on the putting greens. Del Monte is un- 

?|uestionably one of the best courses in Cali- 
omia. It abounds in good hazards, the holes 
are fairly long, and it is arranged in such shape 
that poor plav is penalized, and a good player 
derives due advantage from his long shots. 
C IV, Higgins. 



A Day of Street Fair Amid Orange Groves. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA offers many 
attractions to the winter tourist besides a 
perfect climate, unrivaled scenery and 
splendid hotels. The entertainment of the East- 
em guest is looked after with an assiduous care, 
which in part is bom of tme hospitality, and is 
in part a cold-bloodeJ business proposition. 

Thus it came about that La Fiesta, in Los 
Angeles, has for several years offered attrac- 
tions distinctly unique to the guest from beyond 
the Rockies. Pasadena and Santa Barbara hold 
annual tournaments of roses that are veritable 
bits of fairyland frolic to the denizen of the 
frozen East San Diego occasionally holds a 
water camival, for which festivity its bay is 
peculiarly fitted. 
Last April the orange city of Riverside cele- 



brated a plenitude of water and plethoric pros- 
perity by holding a street fair— the first ever 
held on the Pacific Coast. It opened April 14th 
and continued for a week, and was really a 
notable affair, considered from any point of 
view. To begin with, there were ample funds 
subscribed to carry out the committee's plans, 
then brains were put into it, and originality ob- 
tained, and what was also important, the 
crowds were handled in a way that left little to 
be desired. The overtaxed hotels were supple- 
mented with rooms in private dwellings, which 
were thrown open to the crowds. Hotels, 
lodging-houses and restaurants did themselves 
proud, the Glenwood proprietor going so far as 
to obscure his fine lawn with a huge canopy 
cafe. 



THE PARADE, RIVERSIDE STREET FAIR. 
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roped in for the street 
fair. Orange, green 
and white— typify- 
ing the foliage of tlie 
orange, its fruit and 
blossoms — were 
chosen for the car- 
nival colors, and 
these were seen in 
thousands of banners, 
streamers and trans- 
parencies, as well as 
in the myriads of 
colored incandescent 
lights which illu- 
mined the city at 
night. On Main 
Street was a city of 
booths, ranging i n 
architectural design 
from the tule tepee 
to the imposing 
mission structure. 
Three platforms were 
erected at the inter- 
THE MINIATURE ORCHARD. sectlofi of the sUects, 

and free vaudeville 
And the people came. Specially low rates entertained the crowds when no other attrac- 
were given by the railroads, and every Southern tion was offered. 

California town contributed its quota. The Saturday was the day selected for the opening 
Eastern tourist was greatly in evidence, and his of the unique show, the exercises consisting of 
kodak films were soon exhausted, so numerous the customary speech-making and music In 
were the opportunities for snap-shots. the afternoon a match game of polo between 

Not only were the street attractions enjoyed. Riverside and Santa Barbara teams was played, 
but visitors were afforded every opportunity Papinta opened a week's engagement at the 
for seeing the greatest orange-shippmg city in Loring Opera House. 

the world. The electric railway put on a special Monday — In the afternoon, horse races, under 
service, and quick and frequent trips took the the auspices of the Twenty-eighth District Fair 
guests to the far limits of the city over the Association, took place, some of the most 
famous Magnolia Avenue Route. famous racing stock in Southern California 

Eight blocks in the heart of the city were participating. The Women's Parliament opened 



THE ILLUMINATION AT NIGHT, RIVERSIDE STREET FAIR. 
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with a large attendance of talented ladies from 
all over the State. 

Tuesday was Fireman's Day, Municipal 
Day, Fruit Exchanw Day, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Day, Parliament Day, and 
several other kinds of a day. Los Angeles, 
San Diego, San Bernardino, Redlands and les- 
ser cities sent complete apparatus, and a parade, 
drill and contest that will long be memorable 
took place. Special entertainment was pro- 
vided for the numerous distinguished guests 
present 

Wednesday was Perris Indian School Day, 
and the drills of the pupils and the music by 
the band and Guitar and (Wandolln Club were 
unique features of the week. 

Thursday morning, old country sports were 
enjoyed, and in the afternoon, at Wheelmen's 
Park, there was a great wheel meet, in which 
world's champions rode. In the evening a Dark- 
town jubilee concert vied with Paplnta and 
Walter Jones. 

Friday saw the greatest crowds of the week. 
In the forenoon the firemen held a competitive 
drill. First in the afternoon came a floral 



parade— floats, coaches, traps, carriages, au- 
tomobiles, bicyclists, horsemen —all begar- 
landed with Flora's choicest offerings. Then 
came the baby coach parade, scarcely less 
unique than the florai pageant. A baby-show 
and juvenile cake-walk rounded out the day. 
Fully fifteen thousand people were present from 
out of town. 

Saturday it rained and put a quietus to all 
the festivities. 

In connection with the Street Fair was held 
the Twenty-eighth District Fair and a Belgian 
'^ The 



Hare Show. 



exhibits filled an immense 



tent, covering half a block of street. 

All sorts of side-shows and the attractions of 
the scores of beautiful booths helped to enter- 
tain the crowds between waits, and there were 
always ample divertisements for all. 

So successful was Riverside's Street Fair that 
other California cities propose holding similar 
carnivals the coming winter. As a strong spirit 
of competition prevails between the several 
towns, there are likely to be some formidable 
rivals to the initial enterprise. 

Arthur F, Clarke, 



A Day's Possibilities in "The San Diego Bay Region." 



THE San Diego Bay Region, with its varied 
attractions by land and sea, is a well- 
beloved meaa for the American traveler 
doing justice to the beauties and comforts of 
his native land, as also for the foreigner who 
comes to this country to travel over America's 
far-reaching, all-penetrating railway systems, 
in America's justly-famed and luxurious rail- 
way cars. To visit America and not become 
acquainted with the sun-kissed, ocean-sprayed 
State of California is an ignoring of a popular 



THE OCEAN PROMBNADE AT CORONADO. 



custom that but comparatively few visitors to 
the United States permit to be placed against 
their record as wise and careful selectors of the 
best. Nine-tenths of the many who touch 
upon California's soil look upon a sojourn in 
this far southern region as a fitting finish to a 
trip of delightful surprises. 

San Diego enjoys all the ad vantages of a city 
four times its population of 22,000. Here the 
traveler finds excellent hotels and apartment 
houses, beautiful churches, a splendid electric 
railway service, and 
theaters thoroughly 
up to date in con- 
struction and attrac- 
tions. Outdoor life 
is the life of this re- 
gion, and the parks of 
San Diego are a de- 
cided attraction to 
sojourners of either 
summer or winter. 
Mission Cliff Park is 
perhaps the favorite. 
Though this park's 
near-by attractions are 
enjoyed, it is in look- 
ing beyond that its 
devotees find one of 
their chief sources of 
pleasure. To the 
right, over hills and 
adown valleys the eye 
locates the old Mis- 
sion, the Sisters' Con- 
vent and the Indian 
School, where numer- 
ous descendants of the 
one-time children of 
Nature are receiving 
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SAN DIEGO MISSION. 

care and instruction. To the left, shadowed in 
the distance, are the tottering ruins of ** Old 
Town," the San Diego of early history. Here 
are crumbling reminders of a glory and a style of 
life long passed. Adobe walls of one-time quaint 
and artistic homes, where mirth and music 



Diego of today, held in the arms of 
the ocean, rests La Jolla (La Hoya), 
true to the Spanish interpretation of 
the words, which mean "a gem." 
Until recently La Jolla'sglad season 
was during the summer months de- 
cidedly, but for several seasons past 
the winter has been vying for popu- 
lar favor. Winter tourists, fleemg 
from the wrath of the chilly East, 
discovered "the gem " and sent the 
good news flying. The resident 
population of La Jolla has more than 
doubled within the past two years, 
while furnished cottages and the 
hotels have found their capacities 
taxed, and increased their accommo- 
dations. Here are the everlasting caves and 
cliffs, rearing their sea-sprayed crests to won- 
derous heights. La Jolla is a charming spot, 
caressed by the sea, blessed by the warmth of 
heaven, and beloved by mortal. 
Point Loma, favored by location, Is sought by 



MISSION VALLEY. FROM MISSION CLIFF PARK. 



reigned, have fallen, struck by the relentless 
hand of Time. At Old Town are the buildings 
made famous by the immortal touch of Helen 
Hunt Jackson in her story of ** Ramona." Here 
it is said the man and maiden were married in 
the little adobe church that still stands, en- 
closed in a frame structure to protect it ifrom 
the destroying elements. The old Mission 
bells, worn with an age of ceaseless 
beating In the yester-years long 
passed, hang beside the Ramona 
Church in solemn and forbidding 
silence, protected and beloved by an 
aged Indian, who abides near by, 
living only in the past, his mind a 
blank to present time save for the 
cherished Mission bells. Beyond 
this almost pulseless little town, 
with its past, repose the green and 
fragrant lemon groves of Pacific 
Beach, while somewhat further on, 
but an hour's ride from the San 



all visitors to the San Diego Bay Region. From 
its heights looks the lighthouse that has the 
distinction of being the one built at the greatest 
height above sea level in all the wide world. 
Recently the Universal Brotherhood, Theoso- 
phists, acknowledging Katherlne Tingley as 
their official head, have selected Point Loma as 
the home site of the order. 
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To the most 
extensive lemon 
groves in the 
world, located at 
National City 
and Chula Vista, 
is but a short ride 
by wheel, car or 
carriage from 
San Diego, 
through the fra- 
grant eucalyp- 
tus-lined drive- 
way. The road 
leads on from 
these sister su- 
burban towns to 
TiaJuana, where 
floats the Mexi- 
can flag over a 
sleepy, sun-lov- 
ing populace. 

During the 
winter months life in San Diego possesses all 
the social advantages of Eastern cities and none 
of their frosty elements. The possibilities for 
pleasure by land and sea are delightfully nu- 
merous and varied. There is yachting and 
rowing and fishing, with mid-winter swim- 
mine and bathing in the bay to add novelty to 
the days' delight. 

Across the San Diego Bay^ a refreshing ferry 
ride of ten minutes, lies Coronado Beach — 
Coronado the fair and famed, Coronado the 
beloved of all, the praised, the reviewed, pic- 
tured, painted, kodaked, thoroughly captivat- 
ing, siren of the Pacific, that holds all visitors 
by the magic of her location, climate and num- 
beriess resources, for either the quiet or the 
gay passing of life. Coronado never enjoyed 
a more delightful winter season than last. 
Never were more celebrities in the different 
walks of life more in evidence than during 
the winter months of 1899 and 1000. Hotel 
del Coronado was thronged with fair women 



and brave men. That the latter statement is 
decidedly true in this instance is known when 
it is stated that the great warships " Iowa," 
"Philadelphia" and ^* MarbleKead " spent a 
couple of months in the San Dieeo harbor, or 
just off the Coronado shore— besides numerous 
foreign warships, often at anchor in the waters 
near the Coronado pier. The beauty, aristoc- 
racy and wealth of the traveling world, wor- 
ships at the shrine of Coronado, while the 
visitor, traveling on a limited allowance, fmds 
there are beach accommodations to suit any 
purse. Here, a climate rivaling Italy's best, 
makes glad the year. There are diversions for 
every day and hour in the season — midwinter 
surf bathing, yachting, rowing, golfing on the 
finest of links, dancing on a faultless floor at 
Hotel del Coronado to the best of music, 
with concerts bv the marine bands when 
flagships are in the harbor. The plunge and 
swimming pool, with its regular attractions 
and its weekly water polo games, is a 



THE CORONADO SHORE. 
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prominent factor among winter amusements at 
Coronado. 

Glass-bottomed boats have recently been ad- 
ded to Coronado's list of entertainers, plying be- 
tween the beach and the famed Coronado Islands. 
Here, the fisherman finds the choicest specimens 
of fish inhabiting the Pacific, from Tuna to Bar- 



racuda and Pompano. Coronado is a delightful 
resort apart and yet in touch with the great 
world through the telegraph, telephone, mail, 
ferry and electric railway service. Theatrical and 
suburban attractions at and about San Diego can 
be enjoyed by sojourners at Coronado at any and 
all times. Martha Ingersoll Robinson. 



A Day on the Inside Track. 



FIRST, to satisfy your curiosity, let us tell 
you that the Inside Track is a local name 
for the railway line passine from Los 
Angeles to Riverside and Redlandsln Southern 
California. One of our first experiences, and, 
I may add, one of the most delightful on our 
California tour was the day we spent on the 
Inside Track. 

At eight A. M. we were on our way with 
round-trip tickets to Redlands, permitting also 
a visit to Riverside. Naturally, our chief an- 
ticipations were of the scenic feasts at our 
destination, but we soon found that the inci- 
dental pleasures of the way were of equal im- 
portance. 

As we bowled out into the broad valley, 
green with verdure and foliage-draped trees, all 
illumined with California sunshine, it seemed 
the very gateway to Paradise, and we promptly 
made comparisons between the scene and the 
white landscape we had left behind at our far- 
away Eastern home. 



The beautiful Sierra Madre Mountains towered 
on the left, siftings of snow on their summits, 
ravines and gorges sharply defined in the 
morning light, and precipitous slopes — great 
massy banks of green. Farther down on the 
foothills splotches of color told of the advent 
of the season of wild flowers. The white 
dome of the observatory at Echo Mountain, 
with groups of cottages perched half-way up 
the range, seemed near at hand, as if we might 
reach forth and pluck them from their resting- 
place as easily as one could take a Noah's Ark 
from a Christmas tree. 

All along the valley shore picturesque villages 
and towns, half-hidden by orchards, seemed 
pendant from the sheltering mountain wall, 
while the valley floor through which we were 
passing was dotted with thriving modem 
towns, a delight to the eve and to the sense of 
order and proportion. Of a sudden, the old 
San Gabriel Mission swings into view for a 
moment, at the left, its dull browns and grays 
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and red-tiled roof contrasting sharply with 
the brightness surrounding, and carrying our 
thoughts backward for an instant to the days 
when Spanish padres pensively patrolled the 
path we were so swiftly and carelessly flying. 
Orchards and vineyards quickly succeeding 
bring us back to the 
present. Golden 
fruit clustering amid 
dark green leaves and 
crowned by bloom of 
purest white, whose 
sweetness is wafted 
to us through the 
open car- window, call 
forth exclamations of 
delight from all. 
Anon we speed across 
a bit of wild land, 
above which the sen- 
tinel-like plume of 
the yucca, or Spanish 
dagger, nods its 
bloom of creamy 
white, and a little 
later we pause for a 
moment at a station 
where side-tracks are 
lined with gay-col- 
ored refrigerator cars, 
and the great pack- 
ing-houses are filled 
with a bright throng 
of girls and boys 
sorting and preparing Tibbitu. phou>. 



the oranges for shipment throughout the world. 
The yawning San Gabriel Canyon opens 
but to close with receding view, and soon 
crested Mt. San Antonio (10,142 feet) looms 
into range, and we are passing the dapper 
homes and smart shops in the cities of 
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Pomona and Ontario. Southward, at the 
farther side of the valley, the great beet sugar 
factory at Chino appears in the hazy distance 
like some ancient feudal castle. Just beyond 
is Colton, the railway hub, in a great valley 
amphitheater and place of diverging lines to San 
Bernardino, Redlands and Riverside. Above 
San Bernardino on the face of the mountain 
wall is the arrowhead pointed out to all visitors 
as one of the curious features of the region. 
The charms of Riverside and Redlands others 



enormous fruit-packing houses and ingenious 
machinery, the novel features of Irrigation here 
so highly developed— all these the visitor would 
see and profit by; but a detailed description, 
nay. Redlands, the phenomenal city. Smiley 
Heights, terraced groves and mountain pano- 
rama—see them as we did and do not hope to 
glean from the printed page the gladness that 
must come to anyone whose eye roams over the 
manifold features of this fair land. 
As the shadows of night were closing down, 
and we neared the City 
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A Day's Mid-Winter Mountain Climbing. 



WHEN a Califomian says that nowhere 
in the world is there such scenery as 
can be found in California, the opinion 
is thought to be a harmless expression of State 
pride, but there is none comparable with that 
to be seen in Palm Springs, for in this spot, on 
the edge of the Colorado Desert, the most varied 
is noticeable. 

Palm Springs is unique. Several years ago 
some mining men noticed that about the Indian 
rancherias the earliest fruits were raised, es- 
pecially figs, apricots and grapes. The water 
for irrigation purposes was obtained from the 
eastern face of the San Jacinto Range, in which 
were deep canyons and stupendous waterfalls. 
The water that poured over precipitous cliffs 
was run in ditches to the plains below, and the 
soil under its influence blossomed like the rose. 

Palm Springs, then known as Agua Caliente, 
on account of the hot springs, became an 
American settlement. It Is now one of the 
sight places of California. It is some five 
miles from the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
the station is also named Palm Springs. There 
is a regular stage connection with the village, 
which nestles in beautiful orchards. Travelers 
from Europe and Asia have stood entranced at 
the beauty of this desert settlement. " It is 
without a rival," they have exclaimed. The 



roses bloom the year around. Flowers of the 
far north and those of the tropics vie with each 
other. Grapes, which equal in flavor and the 
magnificence of their bunches those brought 
by the prospecting Hebrews from the Land of 
Canaan, are raised in Palm Springs. The dry 
air and the healthful atmosphere arc sought 
after by people from many far-off lands. But 
Palm Springs has one attraction which can be 
enjoyed above all others. 

In no other place can mountain climbing be 
indulged in except in summer. In other parts 
of California the mountains are deep in snow, 
but though the ranges whirh guard Palm 
Springs on the west and south are high, and 
often nave a thin sheet of snow, yet they can 
be climbed in midwinter, and from their sum- 
mits a view which is incomparable can be ob- 
tained. 

Let us leave Palm Springs in the early imom- 
ing. The honeysuckle is blooming in the 
porches; the orange and lemon trees are star- 
faced in bloom ; gigantic chrysanthemums 
which would shame the choicest blossoms of 
Japan are showing their ragged edges in dis- 
ordered array; here and there in the vines, 
almost bare, are hanging tiny bunches of 
grapes— and yet it is December. The oranges 
are turning red and, though the fruit is ripe to 
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the star-like blossoms are showing, 
iumming birds, the nefus, the golder, and one 
other kind are darting from flower to flower, 
dipping their beaks into the honeysuckle bloom 
and the fast-closing flower of the moon plant. 
Here is Asia in mmiature. The West is for- 
gotten, the Orient is with us. 

The drive commences. The road runs past 
cultivated lands, through a forest of mimosa, 
over a bridge which spans an irrigation 
ditch, slowly climbing all the time past a 
spot known as the Garden of Eden, where 



oranges and lemons and apricots and figs 
and grapes assume gigantic proportions. Then 
the road runs along a foaming river, shaded 
by desert willows, where sweet-scented 
flowers make the air heavy with their per- 
fume. The road becomes steep, it is slowly 
eating its way into the mountain, into the 
canyon famous for its palms. Then the road 
climbs a mountain and descends abruptly into 
the Valley of Palms. There rise the palms in 
majestic splendor — palms several hundred feet 
in height, some small, so small that wandering 
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Indians often tread them under foot and en- 
tirely destroy them. It has been warm in the 
valley. The thermometer has marked seventy- 
five degrees before seven A. M., but here in the 
valley lassitude is lorgotten. The air is cool 
and pleasant, even the feeblest in the party de- 
clares his intention to walk to the head of the 
valley. And what a walk it is! The stream 
from the upper levels pours in a ceaseless foam- 
ing tide between rocky walls, forming, at short 
intervals, deep pools where stony banks are 
covered with ferns of every variety. Many a 
seamy wall is completely hidden by maiden 
hair fern, and from the feathery fronds peep 
the faces of little blue flowers, so common to 
the desert, but a source of never-failing delight 
to the stranger. Huge black alders, gigantic 
sycamores, the ever-restless Cottonwood, the 
graceful mimosa, palms and palms which rear 
their height above all forest trees crown the 
forestine growth with their fan-like leaves. 
They seem to be ever giving a benediction to 
their less-favored brethren. 

Climb as you will the palm never deserts 
you. On the highest peak is a group. How 
the seed ever got there to raise them has been 
long a source of wonder. 

From this height the desert stretches out its 
great panorama. It is like a huge, palpitating 
sheet of molten silver. The village of Palm 



Springs is like a dark blot upon a sheet of 
virgin whiteness. Afar to the north is a dark, 
daik line, and the line lengthens, lengthens, and 
then comes a puff of smoke. It is the Sunset 
Limited. This train is one of the fastest in 
America, but so far is this palm-cloihed height 
that the dark line which represents the train 
seems but to be standing still. This dark line 
and this column of smoke which rises un- 
broken to the azure of the heavens is the only 
factor which makes the traveler realize that he 
is not entirely cut off from civilization. Bal- 
zac has said, that " the desert is God without 
man," and here, on this lofty, many-storied 
mountain, with naught but these palms, whose 
feathery fronds spread out several feet above 
you, and the songs of myriads of sweet- 
throated birds around you, for in Palm Canyon 
birds do congregate, one feels nearer to mys- 
terious nature than in any otiier pait of Cali- 
fornia. It is only a day*s trip, only a day's 
trip, to breathe the atmosphere of the tropics, 
and then to draw in the fresh, pure air which 
has swept over the snowy fields of the higher 
ranges of the San Jacinto, and makes even the 
most satiated of the world's natural wonders 
feel that he has at last seen something which 
he has never before seen and cannot see unless 
he visits Palm Springs. 

John Hamilton Gilmour. 



A Society Day in the California Winter 
Season. 



NOT the least of the charm of this winter 
paradise, I find, is its incomparable social 
conditions and the opportunity afforded 
even the passing traveler for social gaiety out- 
side that naturally and abundantly furnished 
by golfing, tennis, coaching, wheeling and 
those open air sports which are so particularly 
adapted to this land of out-of-door living. 

It may seem strange, at first, that on this 
remote Western coast where all that is ideal 
tends to distract one from those conventional 
forms of entertaining which we, dwellers in 
Gotham, have come to look upon as the bul- 
wark of fashionable living, that some of the 
most elaborate and brilliant functions that it 
has ever been my good fortune to attend have 
been held at this, the furthest extremity of 
the wide continent, while seemingly but across 
the avenue, so similar are they to our home 
functions in point of elegance and faithfulness 
to detail. This is not, however, really surpris- 
ing when one stops to consider that the nucleus 
of society in these great Saratogas and New- 
ports of the Southwest is made up of the 
wealthiest and most cultured p)eople of all the 
great cities of these United States. 

Life here is cosmopolitan and yet bears its 
own distinct charm. It gathers stability, co- 
herence and a broader point of view by this 
mingling of many elements and in all and 
through all one feels the glamor of the old 
Spanish days of the senorita and the hidalgo 



when the strum of the guitar and the click of 
the castanets were heard in the land. 

Pasadena, than which no town on the Pacific 
Coast has been more widely praised and which 
is almost universally pronounced one of the 
most beautiful residence cities in the world — 
is particularly noted for the magnificence of its 
social functions. This is primarily because of 
the great wealth and prominent social position 
of many of her winter residents who have first 
been attracted here — visitors like myself — by 
the very substantial comforts afforded by a 
residence at her famous hostelry, Hotel Green. 
Descriptions of the grandeur and beauty of 
this wmter palace, encomiums as to its manage- 
ment, and testimony as to the sumptuousness 
of life at this popular resort are to be met with 
on every hand. 

Hundreds of visitors who have come here 
have fallen in love with the town and miles of 
avenues of palatial homes testify to the sincerity 
of their affections. 

Indeed, the hotel is the center of much of the 
social gaiety of Pasadena, and gives each year 
not only magnificent balls and cotillions but is 
the scene of swell club gatherings, banquets and 
dinners, while not infrequently its spacious 
parlors are called into requisition for the wed- 
ding of some Eastern multi-millionaire or 
Northern belle, while its private dining room is 
often decked for some noteworthy wedding 
feast of wealth and beauty. /. //. S. 
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A Day's Dove Shooting in California. 



ACROSS a rolling landscape, a country 
dotted with oaks, a natural park wooded 
evenly and beautifully, the slanting rays 
of the morning sun are giving a golden tinge 
to the brown fields and to the trees long 
shadows. A winding river, green-fringed with 
willows, finds its way placidly between the 
rounded hills. 

Here, in the clear cool of the dawn, every 
sense roused by the dry, crisp air, we started 
from Hotel El Paso de Kobles on a dove hunt 
in the upper Salinas Valley. 

The Captain had the party in charge. Allthat 
the rest of us knew of the trip was that it was 
to be over the hills and faraway. So with our 
store of shells, loaded with No. 8, and our shot- 
guns aboard, our carry-all went merrily down 
the road to a song of the early morning. 

My friend from the East avowed 
ignorance of the dove as a game 
bird ; the birds of the prairie and 
rice fields beyond the Rockies he 
knew, but nothing of the California 
dove, that sends its mournful call 
across the mesa and from hillside 
and canyon. 

We drove down out of the city 
of Paso Robles across the Salinas 
River to the famous Santa Ysabel 
Ranch. On these rounded hills, 
each a tree-covered estate by itself, 
the great oaks, moss-festooned, 
claiming each an ample space of 
ground, where the sunlight creeps 
in in lone aisles between the trees 
near Santa Ysabel lake and the 
5:reat hot springs of the ranch, we 
b;gan our morning's hunt. 

The Captain told us that the dove 
was a deceiving bird — a faster flyer 
than the eye was apt to suppose, 



and cautioned us to shoot two feet 
ahead when firing at right angle to 
its line of flight. 

There is practically no underbrush 
on the hills of Santa Ysabel, only 
the wild oats, knee high, or the 
stubble of a cultivated grain field. 

Now, from some spreading oak, 
again from some upland crest, the 
doves rose up and flew — not straight 
away in direct line of flight, but in 
that circling, curving flight peculiar 
to the bird. There were doves 
everywhere — in the field, in the 
trees, in the canyons, in the air — 
but unless one cared to take advan- 
tage of them as they rested per- 
chance on some dead limb, we 
quickly found that no Tyro's eye nor 
inexperienced aim was very destruc- 
tive to the doves of Santa Ysabel. 
The birds were plentiful, indeed, 
"there were thousands of them," 
and by thousands they still remain. 
As we worked over the hills, to 
the right and to the left, a dove rises 
with wings spread, flying swiftly with that 
peculiar whistling noise. Up comes the gun to 
the shoulder — steady!— for the morning sun- 
light glints upon the barrel. A blurred bunch of 
gray comes in line with the sight, you follow 
lis motion for a brief second and pull the 
trigger. The Captain tells us that if we get 
one out of four we are doing well — but we 
won't count our cartridges, only our birds. 

We come down finally into the river bed, for 
here, after a rich breakfast on the uplands, the 
doves come to drink. 

We won't hunt the doves here. The brisk 
air of the hills that made us dance in pure ex- 
hilaration is less evident, so beneath a friendly 
Cottonwood or willow we choose a place and let 
the doves hunt us. They come not singly, nor 
by dozens, but by hundreds, to the right, the 
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HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES. 



left, in front, behind, each with a different 
flieht. 

Here they come, three birds straight on down 
the watercourse in swift arrow-like flight, a 
slanting swoop. First the right barrel, then 
the left ; over from the other bank comes the 
reports of two more shots. 

The birds fly on. 

My Eastern friend, who has bagged many a 
grouse on the prairie, looks surprised. 

" One in four is pretty good, 1 should say," 
he remarks sententiously. 

We get better accustomed to their wheeling 
flights after awhile, and a curving course 



among the tree tops bothers us less. The game- 
bag grows heavier. 

A retriever is unnecessary. A dove is not 
active on foot, and though occasionally flying 
some distance after being hit before falling, 
does not seek to hide. 

The sun is almost overhead and the doves 
have scattered again. We seek one of the 
shaded springs of which San Luis Obispo 
County has so many, and eat our luncheon, 
washing it down with cold spring water, with 
such zest as only a crisp morning in the Cali- 
fornia hills can give. After luncheon we ex- 
plore a bit, and come across the ruins of an old 
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adobe hacienda, reminder of days of romance 
gone these fifty years. 

From the hilltops of Santa Ysabel we look 
out over a vast expanse of country, a beautiful 
country, hemmed in to the east by one range 
and to the west by another of the picturesque 
Coast Mountains. Intervening lie rounded hills 
and fertile valleys. Oaks are everywhere, 
great spreading oaks, where half a herd may 
seek shelter from a too friendly sun. There is 
plenty of color in the scene, the rich brown of 
the upland, the deep green of the thick-leafed 
oaks, the brighter green of orchard and pas- 
ture, and here and tnere some housetop peeps 
out from amid the trees. This is not a bare, 
desolate land, every acre is rich in something. 

Any season of the year in California gives 
to the lover of nature the freedom of out-of- 
doors, and today, after luncheon, some of our 
party indulge in a siesta, spreading themselves 
comfortably in the shade while the others 
gather wonderful views. 

About four o'clock we examine our guns, 
open more cartridge-boxes and begin to assume 
a business air. Nor do we have long to wait. 
The doves have been industrious in the grain 
fields, and now come again to the river to drink. 
Up and down its course they fly, our continuous 



firing affecting neither their flight nor numbers. 
Our gun-barrels grow heated. We pause to 
gather up the game. The sun is gilding the 
tree tops now and the gray sand of the river 
bed is in the shadow. We can hardly believe 
it, for two hours we have been engaged in 
eager, incessant hunting. 

The Captain's view halloo comes down the 
river. We gather our game into our bags and 
make for the rendezvous. 

"One hundred and ninety-nine," says the 
Captain, tersely, as the last bird drops in the 
sack. *^ Not so bad for five of us." 

** Why not make it two hundred ?" asks my 
friend, and a belated bird comes swiftly down 
the river, a dark streak in the dimming light. 
My friend raises his gun. We see the flasn in 
the darkness. The Captain picks up the bird. 

** Not so bad," says he. 

We go home over the hills by starlight, 
for down here the nights are indeed of clear 
stars, of brilliant sparkling stars, and the even- 
ing air dry and pleasant, an air to be out in and 
to enjoy. 

Night songs come to us over the hills, for 
these nights impel music, and reveal the hidden 
harmony in the souls of men. 

F, A. Earn, 



A Day's Coaching at Santa Barbara. 



THERE is a saying in Santa Barbara that 
the man or woman who rides a horse 
may start each morning of the year from 
his or her home or hotel and find always some 
new rural scene to visit; always something 
new and entertaining. And, indeed, there is 
little exaggeration in the statement. For so 
wonderfully happy is the location of the pic- 
turesque old town that it is at once a seaboard 
and a mountain resort. It is a place where one 
may ride or drive for miles along the beach 
sands or travel freely through mountains, 
valleys and canyons that in their entirety are 
of almost endless variety. 

Santa Barbara, from this situation, is the 
natural home of the horse-lover. Through the 
mountains may be seen the old cross-country 
stage-coach, while everywhere may be found 
the more up-to-date tally-ho, the drag or the 
revived coach, brought from old English times 
to be the swellest, most agreeable, and at the 
same time oddly enough, the most modem of 
outing vehicles. 

The town lies within a horseshoe of hills 
and mountains. On the open side is the Santa 
Barbara Channel, and thirty miles to the south 
the chain of the Channel Islands finishes a 
marvelously pretty picture. 

To the east and the west broad, fertile valleys 
open out through the mountains, while to the 
southeast the Santa Ynez Range sweeps off into 
the distance almost from the water*s edge. At 
the feet of these mountains the coach wheels 
may roll on endlessly around the crescent of a 
long, ocean-filled curve that has all of the 
beauties, the color, the sweep of the Bay of 
Naples. 

Through the valleys there are innumerable 



and splendid highways, ever ready for the 
coacher and his party. And these are well 
made use of. To the westward is the Goleta 
Region. A straight-away road, with branches 
to dozens of picnic spots, leads off to Pt. Con- 
ception, fully sixty miles up the Channel 
coast. Ranchos covered with beautiful walnut 
orchards, hay-fields of barley, snowy-blos- 
somed almond orchards, and the scenery of the 
mountains on the left make this trip one that 
many enjov, and all, if possible, repeat. 

Branch trips may be made in the northern 
part of Santa Barbara County. There is, in- 
deed, a circuit to be made that covers some 
hundred and twentv-five miles of the very 
finest of scenery. The road cuts through the 
Santa Ynez at the Gaviota Pass, runs through 
half a dozen pretty little villages, and brings 
the party back to Santa Barbara over the his- 
toric San Marcos Pass, that traces for miles an 
old trail of Fremont's. This trip includes the 
shooting of quail and deer in season as well 
as an occasional wild-cat or California lion. 
There are astonishingly good hotel accommo- 
dations at all convenient stopping places. 

The valleys to the south of Santa Barbara, 
one running into the other, the El Montecito 
and Carpi nteria Vallevs present altogether 
different scenes. The Montecito is known as 
the American Riviera. Its face is dotted with 
the handsome countrv places of Eastern mil- 
lionaires, who spend either the summer or the 
winter, or both, in these homes in endless out- 
door pleasures. But directly in the midst of 
this community there may be seen a contrasting 
civilization, one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting on the Western coast. This is the little 
hamlet of Montecito, as thoroughly Spanish 
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and Mexican as can be found in California. 

On every side the eye finds delights in this 
fairy Montecito Valley. Green hills and blue 
mountains on the one hand, on the other the 
color changes of the still channel and overhead 
the azure sky, bright with a semi-tropic sun- 
shine — these things make the valley the 
favored spot that it is. 

East of the Montecito there are also longer 
coaching trips. These may be made via the 
Casitas Mountain Pass to theOjai and Matilaja 
Valleys and to the orange groves of the Ven- 
tura County Ranchos, some fifty miles away. 

To the north and east of the town, through 
hills, across valleys and along mountain sides 
runs the most beautiful of coaching highways 
in Southern California. Santa Barbara's famous 
** Mountain Drive." This splendid roadway, 
built by public-spirited citizens solely on ac- 
count of its beauties, passes the majestic old 
Santa Barbara Mission, makes a circuit through 
the Santa Ynez Mountains and then descends 
into the valleys on the way back to the city. 
Thousands of visitors annually make this cir- 
cuit, and there is but one opinion; the drive is 
unique, and to the finer taste of all. 

For those who love the ocean and its chang- 
ing hues, the ocean boulevard and the other 
highways that are near the surf give endless 
pleasure. For many miles along the wondrous 
cliff-walled shore west of Santa Barbara to 
Point Conception are miles upon miles of 
smooth sandy beach, partly washed by the 
high tides that form a firm highway for him 
who would have his horses' feet wet with the 



surf and feel the salt air of the sea in his face. 

At some places along the coast high tide 
means the obliteration of the beach, for the 
waters lap the foot of the cliff, yet there are 
many ways down and up, and a little famili- 
arity with the ways of the ocean, and an 
occasional glimpse at the almanac, will make 
possible a delightful ride not to be excelled in 
the world. 

And coaching in Santa Barbara is not for the 
few or a pastime of half the months of the 
year. Each villa may have its coach, its drag 
and its six-in-hand, but the traveler who comes 
but for a short time may find rentable vehicles 
ready ^to his hand. If he has half a day to 
spend In the place he goes around the Moun- 
tain Drive ; If a week, he drives his party 
with society to the semi -weekly polo games, 
to the Country Club golf course, and to other 
points of interest. The season is a matter of 
indifference. The coaching party that starts 
on New Year's Day is as sure of a merry and 
comfortable outing as is the party that drives 
away on the Fourth of July. For while there 
are seasons in Santa Barbara there are scarcely 
any distinctions between them. All is pure 
sunshine of gold. In winter the hills are of 
emerald, dotted with the yellow of fields of 
poppies and wild mustard ; in summer they are 
clothed in sepia tints, but the mountains are 
always hazy and near-by and blue save at 
autumn sunset, when blue turns crimson, crim- 
son purple and purple golden brown, just before 
the day dies and the coachers pitch their even- 
ing camp. Edward Rainey, 



THE CLUB OFF FOR AN OUTING. 
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A December Day's Tennis at Santa Cruz. 



a 



T 



MORNING. 



EN degrees below zero at Chicago and 
the mercury falling. Trains from all 
points delayed by snow. Blizzard rag- 



ing throughout the Northwest." 

That is this December morning*s record of 
weather at home, as per telegraphic news in 
the morning paper, i read it here in Santa 
Cruz sitting under a big magnolia tree, whose 
creamy buds send their fragrance down, while 
I wait to be called to my nine o'clock breakfast. 
I shall find at my plate fresh strawberries to 
accompany my coffee and rolls — out-ol -door 
strawberries delivered by an Italian gardener a 
little while ago — and a big bunch of violets, 
plucked just now by the blonde-haired daughter 
of the house, for me to thrust in my girdle. 

I am like the little old woman in Mother 
Goose — I wonder "if 1 be I." Two weeks 
ago I was struggling with a Michigan Avenue 
snowdrift : this morning I am mentally choos- 
ing a frock from my traveler's wardrobe, in 
which to do honor to the courteous invitation I 
have received to spend ** Ladies' Day " at the 
ocean-side grounds of the Country Club. 
Heavy furs and cloth gowns are all too solid 
and substantial for this transformed winter — 
this lovely travesty of a December day with 
roses instead of icicles hanging from the eaves. 
I am glad to remember a certain costume of 
pale gray wool, reserved for "Southern " Cali- 
fornia, which I shall exhume and adorn with 
that cluster of pale Duchesse roses over there. 

I wonder why I saved that gown for Southern 
California. I wonder how it is so many of us 
contract the mistaken notion that snow and 
cold abide here by this lovely bay, blue as that 
of Naples, with its graceful skyline of dark 
green mountains — El Gabilan, Santa Lucia 
and Santa Cruz. Snow and cold there are none. 

Evening. 

The day has been perfect. At eleven o'clock 
there was a drive behind a good horse; mv 
cicerone, an interesting woman, who delighted 



to take me to each point of vantage from which 
the town and its picturesque environment might 
best be seen. 

There followed a capital luncheon at her own 
pretty home, at which were served big clusters 
of the white ** Verdal " grapes, gathered this 
morning from a foothill vineyard, and a glass 
of Riesling, the white wine for which the 
county is famous. 

Once more in the phaeton, and out along the 
Cliff Drive, with the waves of the Pacific 
dimpling and dancing at our left, the surf dash- 
ing against the sandstone rocks or booming 
into caves beneath the road. Just around the 
headland, where the sloping sands of the beach 
join the bay, there were bathers in the surf. 
1 catch myself trying to imagine a December 
dip in Lake Michigan ! 

At two o'clock we were within the ample 
grounds belonging to the club. They are sur- 
rounded by a quite venerable grove of tall 
eucalyptus trees and, though only just away 
from the ocean, no wind penetrates the en- 
closure. Two tennis courts, a cricket and a 
croquet ground were kept busy for the after- 
noon. There are about seventy-five gentlemen 
in the club, English and American. 

For the ladies there Is a rustic teahouse of 
redwood logs, its front open to the courts. 
A lively tennis game was played by men 
and women both in each court, while the 
cricket club batted about a little practising for 
a coming match. It was all charming, and the 
scene wore a glamor that made it half unreal 
to me. As the sun lowered toward the distant 
hills, the ladies set out little tables, covered 
them with snowy napery and served tea from 
dainty porcelain, in which they take a house- 
wifely pride. 

It was a sunset too fine to be spoiled by 
words — the ocean murmured a little, the air 
was sweet with the salt of the sea, the odors 
of flowers, and a hint of the fragrance of the 
redwoods. 

It was not December; it was not June. It 
was Santa Cruz. /. //. /Raymond, 
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The Legend of the Valley Beautiful. 



VERY fine fireplace, is it not? Do you suppose there 

is any otlier place where a story can be understood so 

well as before a roaring, rock-framed fire ? The big back 

log is a merry old chap — a story is twice told with him 

to emphasize every word. Never elsewhere was there 

Tsuch dancing as that of the flames in the fireplace, and 

ill think of that, too, when I tell you of the great autumn 

of the Fat Bears of the Forest, a quite different affair, as 

you who have met Mr. Cinnamon very well know. It is 

utslde the cabin, and the shadows grow larger as we move 

ilrs nearer the fireplace. The stars playing hide and seek 

he tops of the big trees are very beautiful, but of no great 

to see by— any old bear can tell you that offhand without 

as a look at his dictionary. It is a true enough story night. 

I is singing softly in the upper branches, the oak leaves 

g down in the ravine, and the moon shines ever so faintly 

«t carpet of pine needles on the hillside. Mr. Cinnamon 

to come to us in our dreams and tell us a very good story. 

his lip in that funny way when he says something quite 

'hen, of course, he is a very pleasant bear anyway — 

appears always as if he had just finished a very nice dinner. 

Mr. Cinnamon told me this story, and therefore it is true. Looking closely 
into the fireplace you can see it every bit as it is told : 

Tutockanula was the Great Chief of the Valleys, and he pronounced his name 
just as It Is spelled, which was of course a very queer way Indeed. When a 
new valley was needed at any 

place, word was sent him and he 

attended to It so promptly that 

people living on a plain at night 

would be sur- prised the next 

morning to find the sun an hour 

late because It had to come up 

over a moun- tain. He was 

very proud of some of his val- 

leys, and quite reasonably so. 

Though still a young man, dur- 

ing the dull sea- son of the year he 

would sometimes sit down on the 

edge of a ridge and reminisce a 

bit, beginning by saying, "When I 

was on the fourth year of the Grand 

Canyon contract'* or "You will re- 

member the time I had subletting 

the work on the Nile Valley ex- 

tension" — but notwithstanding 

he would talk a bit occasionally, 

yet he was a great workman as any 

of you will see wiin your own eyes 

when you have been over and across. 

Pohono was a cousin of the Chief of the Valleys. In fireside words, Pohono 
means Spirit of the Evil Wind, from which you will observe that he was a very- 
much-to-be-watched sort of cousin. When he was about, the neighbors were quite 
apt to hide their forests and other portable property under a fog blanket. Then 
sometimes when he was looking about for anything that did not belong to him, he 
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would become lost. Mr. Cinnamon says that if you listen closely on a shivery 
night that you may even now hear him occasionally when the wind comes in 
through the fog. 

One silvery evening Pohono was out searching for moonbeams, for he was a 

very gay chap and quite fond of fine moonbeams. He had caught two stray beams 

and was coming down the forest aisles singing, when 

he espied 
Tutockanula 
sitting still 
upon a rock 
checking up 
a very long 
day's work. 
As usual, the 
spirit of mis- 
chief was 
strong in Pohono. 
"Good twilight 
you, old mud dig- 
Tied. "Have you 
ing up the earth 
>r people to climb 
ay have an appe- 
cannot get ? You 
vvfe..!. vv/ «v/ yvui ui^^mg in the ocean. 
You and the water together would accom- 
plish nothing; alone, you do a good deal worse." 
Tutockanula said just what he said before, which was nothing, and went on 
casting up figures. 

Pohono thrust the moonbeams before him. 

"Maker of molehills," he cried, "choose if you dare! If it be the longer, I 
will herd the rain clouds up and down your valleys for a year without pay, if you 
don't declare the place vacant sooner ; if the shorter, you are to make no more 
valleys until you have made one more grand and beautiful than any you have 
made in the past. I am very tired of these ordinary valleys 
with their rolling hills and gentle streams and pastoral land- 
scapes. The Fat Bears of the Forest shall judge if the valley 
meet requirements, for they know good valleys just as they 
know good bee trees, and that is saying a good deal." 
Tutockanula did not raise his eyes, but lifted his 
hand as a preoccupied man does when there is a fly near 
that is not needed, and then, as if by impulse, seized 
one of the outstretched moonbeams from his cousin. 
Now, Pohono was a graduate from the school of 
craftiness, and held a diploma entitling him to be watched 
anywhere on three continents, to say nothing of Australia. 
Mr. Cinnamon gave him a master's degree after he passed 
the examination on the art of stealing honey. So Pohono 
cunningly thrust forward the shorter of the beams, fairly 
tossing the streak of pale fire into the hand of Tutockanula, 
who absent-mindedly put it away in his safety match-box. 
A great white cloud was napping on the sunny side of 
the mountain, and upon this Pohono climbed, and laughed 
long and loud. " Oho, digger of ravines," he shouted, " it is 
a large contract the moonbeam has given you. By the valley 
of the Ganges and the great gorge of the Arkansas, a mighty 
task is put in your way. Come, cousin — a valley, an' it please 
you, that the world will come to see." 
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Pohono was so pleased with his own cleverness that he almost rolled off the 
edge of the cloud in his delight, causing it to mutter in its sleep so that people 
going out after supper down on the plain below went back for their umbrellas, 
saying, " Dear me, is there going to be another thunder storm ?" 

Then they believed they saw in the twilight a wonderful flash of lightning. 

For Tutockanula, thoroughly aroused at last, whirled 
his axe of the valleys high in the air, a 
moon and the stars, and even of the fa 

But you must not think, my c 
Pohono was clever, and knew it, he ent 
He planned his practical jokes in adv 
a wasp or any other architect does a h( 
all egotistical people, he could not de 
between the business of other people an 
own, and in mischief never stopped 
to draw a line. He said drawing 
lines was a perquisite of people who 
make up statistics. So that after- 
noon, while Tutockanula was 
looking over some plans for 
changes in watercourses that he 
intended to make with the spring 
freshets, Pohono stole the great 
earth axe, and, sitting down in 
the shadow of a mountain, very 
industriously filed off the edge. 
Indeed, you never would have sus- 
pected that it had been sharpened 
once upon a ti me. Then , putting the 

its place, he marked off thirty minutes on the 

sun-dial and spent it in enjoying a very hearty laugh. 

With the axe high in the air, Tu- tockanula noticed for 

the first time the trick played upon him, and he was so angry that his frown 
darkened a whole township. Then he gathered himself for a tremendous blow. 

A little later the citizens of Patagonia ran out of their houses and said to one 
another, " How very sharp that earthquake was !" At the same minute the folks 
who lived in the Arctic Circle country put on their furs and peered 



^^ a c I ti c Coast, Tutockanula had sunk his mighty 

valley axe a whole mile deep, so that it was buried up to the helve. 

After awhile Tutockanula wrenched his axe out of the mountains, and the 
new valley, though it lacked many finishing touches, pleased him very much. The 
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longer he looked the more was he surprised and delighted, so absorbed indeed that 
he missed three meals and let the sun run down. It was his business you will 
remember, to wind up the sun, and the result was very odd, for the next day was 
not day at all, but just simply night, and folks went about with lanterns and 
talked to each other of something they did not at all understand, and which they 
called an eclipse — though Mr. Cinnamon says there is no such word in his 
dictionary, not even among the proper names or foreign phrases. 

Now, there was a very lovely maiden, whose name was Ti-sa-ack, which you 
must pronounce in the prettiest way imaginable, because Ti-sa-ack was that kind of 
a girl. I do not think she had any faults except perhaps she was just a wee bit 
difficult to please. She had ideals, and ideals are a very difficult thing to manage 
when you associate with other people who have different ideals. Ti-sa-ack was 



very careful to hurt no 
commanded that, but 
and then that she 
pictured in prettier 
of red and black, 
trustful of each 
they felt they 
anula knew that 
one was capable 
she would earnest- 
saw this the more 
thought a great deal 
Ti-sa-ack thought, s 
not reminiscing) there 
resolve in his hea 
on his work. He v 
with the new valley, 
cause he believed 
please the maiden 
away mountains, 
that is made is 
really beautiful 
maker does not 
and in the finish- 
Beautiful this was 

You will remem- 
buried awhile, and i 
the blade. When it w 
the precipices and dom 
They tower far above 
the evening glow and 
ground of blue sky an 
of pale flame, so high, ov utauti 
from the floor of the valley way 
look a second time to know if they are real, a third 



one's feelings, for one of her ideals 

it was bound to creep out now 

thftiiorht hUtory might be 

\ a combination 



were not so dis- 
id would act as 
ike to. Tutock- 
k felt that every 
t things if he or 
/, Tutockanula 
unly because he 
about what 
(when he was 
a mighty 
improve 
delighted 
chiefly be- 
lt would 
of the far- 
Not h ing 
really true or 
in which the 
put his heart, 
g of the Valley 
lacking, 
the axe lay 
en rust grew on 
1 drawn some of 
this golden tint, 
at sunset gather 
igainst a back- 
> like mountains 
wonderful, that 
down in the darkness you 
time to see if of the earth 
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or of the air, and then a fourth time, my children, to find if you yourselves have not 
been gently lifted into a world of sky. 

The bottom of the valley was flat as a cement sidewalk. The walls were sheer 
precipices, towering a mile high on either side, so that when you leaned up against 
one of them and looked upward you knew how very absurd it was to suppose the 
world was round — it seemed as if a quarter at least must have been cut out of the 
sphere and you were at the center looking up one of the sides. Tutockanula placed 
in the upper end of his valley a wedge-shaped rock, something like a flat iron, 
pointing down the valley, and he spread this upper end so that this rock would 
not make the two diverging canyons too narrow. Upon this rock at the head of 
the valley he set the great Half Dome, which is like burnished gold in the sunlight. 
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Lying flat on your back on the valley floor and looking up at it, you know there is 
but one little step from its top into heaven. You will remember what the Minister 

Bear said of heaven — the more 
beautiful our surroundings are, 
and the nearer we correspond to 
them, the nearer heaven comes. 
The Half Dome was set up 
so that the edge of the two faces 
was even with the side of the 
great rock, and, peering over the 
top of the Half Dome, one could 
look straight down a sheer wall 
for a full mile into lovely Mirror 
Lake, which is the most beauti- 
ful part of the story. Back of the 
Half Dome, Tutockanula built a 
side inn for his friends, the clouds, 
this day they come there and rest. 
Almost any day in spring there are half a dozen there, 
talking sociably or getting ready for a trip north. That is Clouds' Rest. 

The Half Dome, I have told you, was golden, and yet in some lights it is a 
chalky silver. So pleased with it was Tutockanula that he made other domes, and 
put them here and there above the walls to mark the site of the valley. Then he 
finished up these walls and fringed them with giant pines all around, and from the 
floor these look just like an army of men on dress parade, because they are so far 
away up yonder, which is a very long distance, as the butterfly that last flew up 
will tell you. 

By this time Tutockanula was tired, you may be sure, but very well pleased. 
As for Pohono, he had to admit to himself it was a wonderful valley, but he did 
not propose that Tutockanula should 
get the better of him so easily. 

But Pohono could have 
started a thunder storm right 
there without attracting 
Tutockanula's attention, for 
he heard Ti-sa-ack singing. 
She came down out of the 
forest out on a point of rock, 
and all unexpectedly saw the 
valley. She stood still awhile, ir 
silence, enraptured. 

**Oh, beautiful," she said, 
after awhile, with tears in her eyes 
nula came out of the wood at thi 
before her. 

*M give it to you," he i 
Ti-sa-ack blushed a little ar 
of the valley was still in her eyes, b 
is never without a thought at su( 
nor is a man — but the girl has woi 
to clothe the thought in. That 1 U 
from the Patriarch Bear, who al' 
looks at people sideways, which 
given him a great reputation for wis 
"In remembrance of the gi 
said Ti-sa-ack, with a pretty curtse 
name the great cliff yonder El Q 
I don't know how else to thank you, for my 
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friends do not give me valleys often— and never before was there a valley like this." 

Tutockanula was delighted, as he might very well be, for the great cliff 

was the most tremendous of them all —a golden wall, rising seven thousand feet, a 



accomplish with any ordinary inspiration. In just a minute 
you will see why they call this place she saw the valley from, 
Inspiration Point. Ti-sa-ack said in her feminine way, which is a way that clumsy 
people cannot follow because they have no wings : 

" It will be indescribably beautiful when you have finished it." 



Tutockanula had con- 
may believe that Ti-sa-ack 
he was very wise in not ac- 
have been disappointed if he 
brown study, which is a very 
because it is so much farther 
— perhaps she did not know 
but felt that it might be, and 

After a little while he 

** Yes, tomorrow I must 
the walls and carpet the 

At this Ti-sa-ack clapped 
whichever you choose with 
the beautiful thought of water- 
singing, swaying, dancing, 
the great walls— I know who 
receive the credit, but I won't 

The very next day Tutockanula 



sidered it finished, and you 
knew that, too, but he thought 
knowledging it, and she would 
had. He just went off into a 
different kind from any other, 
away. I Ml whisper this to you 
how it was to be improved, 
had faith in Tutockanula. 
said, very quietly, Indeed: 
put In the waterfalls and paint 
floor with grass and flowers." 
her hands. You can credit 
the idea of the waterfalls — 
falls plunging, 
leaping down 
should 
tell. 

called on 

that had 

and he 

there came 




the snow of the highest mountains 

been enjoying a white sleep for centuries, 

spoke to the sun about warm sunshine. Then 

down to the tops of the cliffs great streams of foaming white, and in them the 

sun hid its most sparkling jewels which they were to uncover as they fell. 

Over a high wall he loosed one river, and downward it leaped straight for 
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fifteen hundred feet, then, barely pausing, leaped six hundred more, and yet again 
another five hundred. You have seen a sky-rocket go up in the air. Away up, it 
bursts into a hundred different darts. Imagine a thousand sky-rockets of white 
flame shot downward over a cliff a half mile high, together and yet separate as 
might fly a bunch of arrows, each trying to go faster than the other, breaking 

here and there and everywhere into a thousand 
darts to be swallowed up in the rush of 
another rocket, all burying themselves in 
a fleecy cloud of foam and mist at the 
foot of the cliff. And Tutockanula 
taught them so that when the wind 
blows they keep time to it, sway- 
ing back and forth. 

Over the cliff at the head of 
the valley Tutockanula poured 
another river, and this column of 
swaying silver he named Nevada. 
A little farther down, the river 
danced over another cliff, but first 
it caught the sunshine and wrapped 
itself about it, and that is why 
Vernal Falls are called the Cataract 
of Diamonds. At any time you can 
see the gay sunlight, so happily robed, 
sparkling therein. 
At the other end of the valley he let slip over 
the mountain wall still another river, and then I knew he was thinking of Ti-sa-ack, 
for there Is no other fall like it; not even the sun rays that drop through the clouds 
in great streams are to be compared with Bridal Ve" 
Falls in beauty. It is a fluted column of purei 
white, a beautiful living column always falling bi 
never failing. 

He made other falls, and then on the floor ( 
the valley he laid a carpet of trees and grass ar 
wild flowers. The flowers are as stars in the sk: 
neither to be named nor to be numbered, but a 
beautiful forever. Sugar pines, tamaracks, yello 
pine, dogwood, Douglas spruce, oaks, Cottonwood 
manzanita and many other trees he planted, ar 
the leaves of some he painted a dark green, and 1 
the others gave a lighter hue. And in this coK 
picture he set free moving bits of brighter beauty - 
gay butterflies, orioles, woodpeckers, water ousel 
robins, quail, pheasants, wild canaries, mockir 
birds — ask the ornithology man about them. T\ 
waters running in a placid river over the valley 
floor he made a beautiful green also, that they 
might not complain, a clear green like that 
of colored glass. The running waters car- 
ried with them both the song and the 
color of the forest where they grew. 
The great walls he painted for the 
most part a slate color, in contrast to the 
green of the valley and the gold of the 
domes and some of the cliffs. To some he 
gave a color of gold and silver intermingled. 
On one wall he drew immense arches of gray 
against a background of brown, the seal of the Royal 
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Arches, for Ti-sa-ack was a princess. Not 

one wall was left dull or bare — each had its 

shades and tints. He banded them with 

seams of contrasting colors, horizontally or 

perpendicularly. But I cannot tell you of 

these things. You will have to go and 

look at them, and then presently go and 

look again and yet again a hundred times 

before you will understand. 

From Glacier Point, Ti-sa-ack saw 

again the Valley Beautiful, and had no 

word to say. Tutockanula showed her 

the staircase down to the valley floor he 

had made for her, where the Staircase 

Falls marked each step. She lifted her 

eyes and over on the opposite wall saw 

the great Panoramic Rock, whereon were 

painted wonderful pictures. 

"This is the Valley Beautiful," she said. 

fas hardly a whisper, but the waterfalls heard 

nd they took up the refrain. **This is the 

Beautiful," they sang, joyously. Dancing 

down the mountain walls to this very day they are 

yet singing, "This is the Valley Beautiful." 

Smiling, Tutockanula led the way across the valley till they 

stood beneath the shadow of the great Half Dome. 

A little lake lay there in the shadow so placid, so still, so clear, so lovely 
that you did not wish to whisper and disturb it. It is the lake of clear serenity. 
Into this wonderful mirror Ti-sa-ack looked and clasped her hands in delight. 
The valley was inverted at her feet, softer, more shadowy, with more delicate 
coloring than the reality, and yet so real that 

it seemed as if she were standing on 

an edge of a pre- cipice. Mirror 

Lake is passing wonderful ; it 

gives back a smile for a 

frown it is said, but 1 

do not be- lieve it, for 

no one could frown at it. 

I think that Tutocka- 

nula on this occasion 

saw only the reflection of 

a girl with her hands 

clasped in ecstasy. 

Pohono, on a moun- 

tain top, had been doing 

some tall thinking, 

which caused a head ache. 

He did not like to be foiled 

any better than any other per- 

son, and that was why he was 

thinking. By and by he brought up 

a fog from the sea and drove it into the val- 

ley. Then another, and another he brought,, 

and he filled the great valley with white fog until all 

that could be seen were the mountain peaks. He wanted to hide the Valley 
Beautiful, and he fervently hoped that Tutockanula and Ti-sa-ack would be lost. 
But Tutockanula, laughing, shook the fog so that it fell in a shower of rain,, 
and the valley was more beautiful than before. Pohono he made a prisoner in a 
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waterfall, and even now the Indians know it as the Waterfall of the Spirit of the 
Evil Wind. And there Pohono heard the wedding bells ring out from beneath the 
mighty Cathedral Spires, and he smiled a little, for, like other mischief-makers, he 
had found that his plans sometimes brought good instead of evil, even if they were 
full of trap-doors. Pohono is not there now, for Tutockanula set him free long, 
long ago. For these are the falls he gave to Ti-sa-ack, and that you could guess if 
you did not know, for they are Bridal Veil Falls. 
The name of the Valley Beautiful ? 

Mr. Cinnamon is the person who told me, and if you won't tell the secret to 
anybody but your friends, and they won't repeat it except to their friends, I will tell 
you. Tutockanula had a great friend among the bears, for whom he built a castle 
in the valley, and called it Grizzly Peak. This bear was once of very much service 
to Tutockanula. No, it is too late for another story tonight— and his name is that 
of the valley. " Large Grizzly Bear " this name means in fireside words, but in 
the language of the way-back time, it is Yosemite. Paul Shoup, 



TABLE OF ALTITUDES AT TOiEMITE VALLEY 

Bt Capt. WHCCLEIL. U. J. A. 



WATBRFALL^ 

Indian Name. Signification. American Name. Height of Falls. 

Po-ho-no Spirit of the Evil Wind Bridal Veil 860 feet 

Yosemite Large Grizzly Bear 2,548 feet 

Upper Fall. 1.502 feet; Middle Fall. 55Q feet; Lower Fall, 487 feet. 

Pl-wa-ack Cataract of Diamonds Vernal 336 feet 

Yo-wi-ye Meandering Nevada 617 feet 

Tu-lu-la-wi-ak Rushing Water South Fork 500 feet 

Loya Sentinel Fall 3.270 feet 

Tu-tock-a-nu-la Great Chief of the Valley El Capitan 7,012 feet 

MOUNTAINS Above Sea 

Ti-sa-ack Goddess of the Valley Half Dome 8,823 *eet 

Cloud's Rest 9.91a feet 

To-coy-ae Shade to Indian Baby Basket North Dome 7,525 feet 

Glacier Point 7.201 feet 

Cathedral Rock 6.631 feet 

Mah-ta Martyr Mountain Cap of Liberty 7.062 feet 

Mt. Starr King 9.080 feet 

Union Point 6,290 feet 

Pom-pom-pa-sus Falling Rocks Three Brothers 7,751 feet 

Po-sec-nah Chuk-ka large Acorn Cache Cathedral Spires 5.934 feet 

Sentinel Dome 8. 122 feet 

Loya The Sentinel 7,065 feet 

Inspiration Point 5,248 feet 

tre.e:.s 

Grizzly Glant» Mariposa Grove 33 feet In diameter 

Wawona, Mariposa Grove (Living tree through which Stages pass) 28 feet in diameter 

The Yosemite Valley is about 4,000 feet above the sea. Its general course Is northeasterly and south- 
westerly. The main Merced River runs through it. In many Instances the walls of the Valley are nearly 
vertical. The mountains surrounding it will average about 4.000 feet in height. 
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A Hundred Miles Awheel by the Golden Gate. 




HUNDRED-MILE trip awheel 
almost anywhere in the East- 
em States would mean not a 
few stretches of soft road, a 
hill or two (to be conserva- 
tive), and in the month of 
March would be almost, if not 
quite, out of the question. 
So when we were told last 
winter, in San Francisco, that 
we could make the circuit of 
the southern end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, all the way over 
good roads and not get out of 
sight of the wild flowers for 
the entire distance, it did not take us long to 
determine on the trip. 

From our quarters in the hotel we sauntered 
over to the Information Bureau of the Southern 
Pacific Company, at the comer of Market and 
Montgomery Streets, one bright morning and 
there leamed of a part of the attractions of 
this wonderful trip. I say a part for it was 
not within the power of the affable attendants 
to convey to our doubting minds all the glory 
of mountain and sea, of the wonderful vista of 
peach and cherry orchards abloom, and the 
countless details which go to make the exper- 
ience so memorable to us. 

This tandem trip between San Francisco and 
Oakland, via Santa Clara and San Jose, can be 
made comfortably in two days. The distance 
is nearly ninety miles, and we were within sight 
of San Francisco Bay almost continuously. 
The route is the same as that traversed by the 
racing cyclists in their annual one-hundred-mile 
road race, which, by the way, is one of the great- 
est features of the cycling year and attracts con- 
siderable attention, not only throughout the 
State but in the far East and some parts of 
Europe, where the sport of cycling is popular. 
We had often heard of it, and now here was 
our opportunity to cover the same course and 
leisurely enough to enjoy its great attractions. 
We were to pass through four counties, and 
experience the wonderfully varying climates 
for which the unique topography and changing 
altitudes are responsible. 

The following morning we rendezvoused at 
the source of our information, equipped for the 
journey. Mounting our wheels we threaded our 
way through the vehicles and clanging cars of 
San Francisco's greatest thoroughfare to the 
City Hall, where we joined the route prescribed 
by the California Associated Cyclists in their 
Touring Guide and Road Book, which is, briefly: 
From Market down Eighth Street, turning to 
the right at the third intersecting street (Folsom 
Boulevard), thence to its terminus, then tuming 
left into Army Street, and one more turn to the 
right at the terminus of the latter brings the 
rider upon the roadway leading to the Garden 
Citv. 

The ride around the Bay Shore Road, as this 
route is termed, is seen at its finest during the 
early moming hours. Skirting the water's edge 
for about ten miles we wind in and out, now 



getting glimpses of the distant city, a view of 
passing ships, a fisherman's craft mayhap, 
plowing the green water, then a flying train, its 
crossing signals echoing musically among the 
hills. 

Graceful trees of numerous varieties line a 
greater part of the fifty-one miles between San 
Francisco and San Jose. Weeping willows 
invite the rider to dismount and enjoy the 
cooling shade, and frequent rests add wonder- 
fully to the pleasure of the ride. 

At Millbrae, a place of pretty country homes. 
Is seen the villa of Mr. D. O. Mills, surrounded 
by beautiful grounds and neighbored by the 
splendid bams of the famous dairy about which, 
in the lush pastures, are grouped the sleek 
bovine aristocrats that make its name. The 
Burlingame Country Club is just beyond, and 
the polo grounds recall its fine stables of splendid 
horses and polo ponies ; and perhaps a merry 
coaching party will be passed before you reach 
the ten-mile San Mateo bicycle side path, con- 
structed by the citizens of San Mateo for the 
joy of the cyclist. 

Under the continuous arch of its shady trees, 
locust, willow and eucalyptus, the bicyclist is in 
dreamland. At San Mateo we see golf links 
and tennis courts, and other evidences of the 
love of the inhabitants of its charming subur- 
ban homes for outdoor sports. By this time 
we were eagerly looking forward to luncheon, 
and were delighted to find at Hotel San Mateo 
a promise of abundant menu and careful service 
which we tested with complete satisfaction. 

Resuming our ride in the afternoon with no 
sense of weariness, so diverting is the way, we 
pass fields of grain and occasional orchards, 
until suddenly, at Belmont, the bay again comes 
into view. Here are seen, a short distance from 
the shore, the queer oyster boats and warehouses 
from which comes the greater part of the oy- 
sters consumed in California. 

A famous school for boys is also located at 
Belmont amid surroundings that are ideal. 
While this has been called a two-day trip, 
several days sightseeing could well be spent on 
the road. The renowned Stanford University 
at Palo Alto, Santa Clara College, and many 
interesting points in San Jose are worth more 
than a passing inspection, and the great Lick 
Observatory on Mt. Hamilton is an incentive 
for you to prolong your stay for the coaching 
trip up the mountain. 

Skimming along the beautiful roads In the 
afternoon we pass San Carlos, with its pictur- 
esque stone railway station, about which it is 
easy to see will soon be grouped another of 
those charming suburban towns. Redwood 
follows, and then Menlo Park, the home of 
Senator Felton, Timothy and E. W. Hopkins, 
and many other prominent men known through- 
out the nation. The magnificent Flood estate 
here was recently presented to the State Uni- 
versity, and it will probably be used as a Dairy 
College. 

At Palo Alto, besides the classic buildings and 
ample grounds of the great Stanford University, 
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hotels, streets and electric railways and mam- 
moth fruit-canning and packing establishments, 
speaks eloquently of the prolific orchards from 
which its wealth is drawn. 

As we dismounted in the grounds of the 
Vendome, where we were to pass the night, we 
could hardly realize that we had done our fifty 
miles, although all confessed the attractions a 
good bed held. 

We were early astir the next morning, and 
after carefully noting our way chose what is 
called the Gish road, leading to the right from 
the county road, just outside the city limits. 
Our first stage carried us through Mil pitas to 
Warm Springs, a place that in the early days 
of California, we were told, was quite famous 
asa resort both for the natives and white race. 
Before reaching Milpitas the Agnews Asylum 
is passed on the left. On the second stage the 
orchards of Irvington and Centerville are passed, 
and we rested at Alvarado, where there is a beet 
sugar factory and an immense artesian pumping 
plant. Although the surroundings were not 
particularly striking there was considerable of 
Interest from an industrial standpoint. 

About four miles beyond Mt. Eden, where 
there are great salt vats where salt is produced 
by evaporation from the ocean water in the 
marshes, a turn to the left brings us onto one 
arm of the San Leandro triangle, made famous 
by the many bicycle races run over its surface 
every year. After passing through San Leandro 
and on over the bridge we found ourselves on 



FLOOD RESIDENCE. MENLO PARK, CAL. 

the five-mile stretch over which the principal 
road races are run. This roadway is finely 
built all the way to Oakland, and we made the 
trip awheel into this charming city, passing 
through the town of Alameda. We were told 
that the majority of riders, however, take the 
welcome train which awaits them at Fruitvale 
Station, and later cross, by ferry, San Francisco 
Bay, after which a short trip up Market Street 
ends the ride, or if one is tired with the journey 
your wheel may be carried on the rear end of 
the cable-car, as several lines are furnished with 
this accommodation. A refreshing bath, dinner, 
and if a smoker, a mild pipe or cigar, and you 
are in condition to review the trip ensconced m a 
comfortable chair. If by chance you have had 
forethought enough to carry a camera, as we 
did, memory's pages may be turned for the 
pleasure of your friends without fear of a header 
or breakdown. 

A feather in the cap of Western railroads 
was the comment recently made by a technical 
journal on the extreme neatness of the locomo- 
tives, especially those on the Southern Pacific. 
This work is done not entirely for appearances 
but also on the score of economy, for more and 
better work at less expense for fuel, stores and 
repairs is performed by those machines which 
are kept bright and clean in all their parts. 
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CoLLis Potter Huntington. 



COLLIS POTTER HUNTINGTON, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Company, 
died at Camp Pine Knot, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, New York, at 11:55 P. M., 
Monday night, August 13, 1900. 

He was bom at Harwinton, Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, October 22, 1821. His early life 
was spent on the farm and in merchandise busi- 
ness. He came to California, via the Isthmus, 
in 1849, and in 1855, with Mark Hopkins, 
became interested in the hardware business in 
Sacramento. 

In 1832, a few years after the building of the 
first railroad in the United States, the construc- 
tion of a continental line was ^ivcn attention. 
The subject was thereafter contmuously before 
the public. Congressional aid was invoked, 
but seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, the 
jealousy between the advocates of the northern 
and southern routes, and the enormous physical 
barriers offered themselves. The acquisition of 
California and the discovery of gold were natu- 
rally supposed to be of sufficient importance to set 
the enterprise on the flood tide of fortune. In- 
creased interest appeared ; bills were introduced 
in Congress; mass meetings were held. At St. 
Louis assembled eight hundred and thirty-five 
delegates from all parts of the Union ; many of 
them were of the foremost men of the time. 
But from all this came nothing but increased 
knowledge of the value of railroads, and the 
stimulation of railroad building in the East. 
Oratory surveyed no mountain passes ; resolu- 
tions laid no desert track. Men of the necessary 
indomitable energy, of foresight and executive 
ability, willing to devote their lives and their 
fortunes to the building of the line, as yet were 
lacking. Perhaps in 1850 the time was not 
ripe— but I believe with Carlyle, that men 
ripen the time. 

While the wilderness lay unbroken before the 
indefatigability of Whitney, the enthusiasm of 
Benton, the appeals of Fremont, the logic of 
Douglass^ in the storerooms of Sacramento four 
men were engaged in exhaustive discussion of 
the subject. These four men were C. P. Hunt- 
ington, Mark Hopkins, Leland Stanford and 
Charles Crocker. 

With the passing of the last of these four 
great men, an era is marked, for in their strength 
the four built the western and more difficult 
half of the first transcontinental railroad. A 
generation had passed by this task as one too 
arduous to be undertaken, yet these men, with- 
out promise of aid, pledged their fortunes on 
the initial step, the road out of Sacramento. 
They were not men who could afford to toss 
carelessly a half score of years and a fortune 
into the chasm of chance, but they believed in 
themselves, and they had the stem tenacity 
and indomitable courage that mark great men 
in all ages in every way of life. Believing, 
they made the doubting world believe. The 
road was built. 

To Mr. Huntington fell the hard task of in- 
teresting the world financially in this project of 
crossing the wilderness. How well he succeeded 



may be read in the tribute of friend and foe 
alike, who have recoenized in his death the 
passing of one of the greatest railroad men and 
financiers of the age. 

Men make history with each day of deeds ; 
a little while and of these deeds men write ; and 
yet awhile longer and time rubs out the false. 
It is too early yet to pass the historian's judg- 
ment upon Mr. Huntington. The public press 
in America and abroad has given him in his 
death the extended notice due a great man, and 
yet certain important facts that the historian, 
seeine clear through the lapse of years, will 
weigh with care, may well be repeated here. 
. Mr. Huntington was a creator of wealth. He 
built railroads; never wrecked them. There 
has not been a time in the last score of years 
when Mr. Huntington and his associates were 
not doing more, and planning to do more, for 
Califomia than any other man or set of men. 
There has not been a year in the last decade 
when he did not improve lines already owned, 
buy and bring up to the standard other roads or 
build new lines. Today an army of men are at 
work closing the gap between Surf and Santa 
Barbara, a cherished project of the dead presi- 
dent, who for years bent his energies to that 
end, and in his last days saw practically com- 
pleted the one span necessary to round out the 
great railroad system he had planned for Cali- 
fornia. In the territory about the gap is no 
business. The road is the pioneer. To this 
territory it means everything, and the great 
fields of beans and grain, the fruitful orchards, 
the beautiful homes, the magnificent resorts 
and the prosperous towns that may find exist- 
ence along the new route are as dependent upon 
the enterprise of Mr. Huntington as upon the 
summer's sun or the winter's rain. 

So it has been throughout the country facing 
the Pacific. This man of undaunted confidence 
sent surveyors and engineers, graders and track- 
layers into the desert, over wild mountains, 
through narrow canyons and unsettled valleys, 
that his fellow men might follow, and with 
plowshare and pruning hook find a livelihood. 
He provided a way to market, making their 
labor profitable. It was not charity he offered, 
but the greatest boon that can be given to 
man — opportunity. The opportunity he ^ve Is 
spoken in the passenger revenue of the lines In 
Califomia — lower per passenger per mile than 
that of the country as a whole — and in the 
freight tariffs for Califomia products to East- 
em markets, the lowest long-distance freight 
rates in the world. 

Mr. Huntington did not believe in defense 
against the many unwarranted attacks made 
upon him. His time was too precious to devote 
to his enemies. He held a proper contempt for 
opinions founded upon ignorance and prejudice, 
or promulgated in the school of the demagogue. 
He believed in the Pacific Coast. He spent the 
major part of his life and his energy in its 
behalf. He saw its interests and that of the 
railroad lines he govemed to be identical. He 
labored accordingly, for he knew that the one 
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could not be prosperous when the other was 
not. He saw that the maintenance of the rail- 
way lines was as necessary as the care of the 
circulatory system of the body; the prosperity 
of the country as essential as the health of the 
body. But it was his belief in the possibilities 
of the State that most arouses interest. The 
signs of this belief he showed in steel rails, 
telegraph poles, ties, sidings, warehouses, 
depots and trains in localities where no man 
had preceded him with sufficient faith to build 
one homestead. 

Take out of the State of California the result 
of this man's work, and all the reward she has 
received from any thousand of her living citi- 
zens would be insignificant in comparison with 
the loss. Lift from the face of the State the 
railroad lines of the Southern Pacific Company 
and the State itself almost disappears. No 
other industrial calamity could equal Cali- 
fornia's loss of the creations of Mr. Huntington 
and his associates. The vineyards, orchards, 
farms and cities would be left like the withered 
bloom of a tree cut down in springtime. 

If there had been no Huntington, no Hopkins, 
no Crocker and no Stanford to put themselves 
and their fortunes into this 
enterprise, to pledge their 
last private dollar to the 
pay of laborers upon the 
grade, other men would 
nave builded, and builded 
better? No. Other men 
did not. They waited thir- 
ty years for Mr. Hunting- 
ton and his associates. 
Nor have they builded 
since. One other road, 
following development, 
entered the State — and 
over a line built by the 
Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Men capable of 
gridironing with steel rails 
an unknown country full 
of unknown difficulties 
with emergencies develop- 
ing at every turn to be 
met, so that it may be- 
come rich in its savings- 
bank accounts, its homes, 
its schools and universi- 
ties, and its varied indus- 
tries, are not as sands upon 
the shore. 

The continent is broad 
and California no longer a 
mining camp, but a com- 
monwealth, rich in a thousand developed 
resources. Why have not other lines been built 
into California? The answer is upon the map. 
Mr. Huntington and his associates anticipated 
the transportation needs of the State. They 
builded wisely and well, and comprehensively, 
and gave such service that other financiers saw 
no reason for pushing this road or that farther 
toward the setting sun. For forty years such 
schemes have laid idle upon paper, because the 
way was barred, not unworthily, but by such 
service as made extensions unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

Mr. Huntington was a conservator as well as 



a creator of wealth. In panic times the lines 
he controlled were not disturbed. Capital, 
most timid of all things, did not lose confidence 
in him. He was recognized in the financial 
world as one whose word was good, who was 
as Interested in the welfare of the roads he 
governed as in life itself, and on this foundation 
of a lifetime's building he stood unshaken 
through the tempest. He was consistent in his 
belief. He wasted neither time nor money — 
not his own nor that of other men. He wished 
both to be made productive. At any time 
within twenty years he could have shifted the 
burden of his responsibilities to other shoulders^ 
escaped the cares they brought him and lived an 
easier life. To the benefit of the roads he 
managed, to the benefit of the communities 
they served, he did not do this, but accepted as 
a proper life, the life of continued work, of con- 
tinued endeavor. 

Mr. Huntington believed in men as individ- 
uals. He was devoted to business but not blind 
to the bloom of life. Artists he encouraged 
liberally. He was a great believer in good 
books, and in poems that taueht striving. His 
most intense interest was, perhaps, in the evolu- 



C. p. HUNTINGTON. 



H. E. HUNTINGTON. 



tion of the individual. He was a strong be- 
liever in self-help. Looking deep, he saw the 
thorns upon this rose of life, but he saw, too, 
the ways around and above them. Frugal, tem- 
perate, industrious, he lost no opportunity in 
pointing out to young men the way he knew 
led to success. He had no patience with the 
man who believed the world owed him an un- 
earned living. His theories carried into uni- 
versal practice would make socialism practic- 
able — and as a formal doctrine unnecessary. No 
system of fraternity met his approval that did 
not permit the freedom of the individual nor 
keep him moving onward and upward. 
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Mr. Huntington was democratic. To him a 
man was a fellow being, however clothed, 
wherever placed. The seediest tramp was an 
object of interest to him. He was always seek- 
ing for the man within. He was plain and 
frank in manner. His common sense was pre- 
dominantly evident all the time. He stood 
by his beliefs and yielded nothing to popular 
clamor that might be contrary to his convic- 
tions. He made no effort to create popularity, 
and in its ordinary meaning cared little for it, 
but the busiest times of his busy life found him 
keenly interested in his fellow men. Through 
the New York Sun he recently offered prizes 
for the best answer to Markham's " Man with 
the Hoe." It was characteristic of the man that 
he should desire his identity to be concealed, 
and during his lifetime the agreement was kept. 
His letter to the Sun is republished herewith, 
together with that joumars comment: 

^* * Either the " Man with the Hoe " is a type of 
the great mass of those who use farming imple- 
ments for a living, or else he is an exception. 
If the latter, then the strength of the sentiment 
uttered lies in the concealment of its weakness; 
and, if the former, then the poem does wrong 
to a most respectable and able-bodied multitude 
of citizens, every one of whom ought to resent 
Mr. Markham's attempt to throw^* the empti- 
ness of ages in his face," and certainly deserves 
better of the poet than to be called a * ' monstrous 
thing" and ^'brother to the ox." 

"^hat about the man without the hoe? He 
who cannot get work, or having the oppor- 
tunity to labor, won't do it ? There are thou- 
sands of young men in this country who have 
been educated up to the point where the honest 
and healthful occupation of their fathers in the 
field has become distasteful to them, and in 
many cases they have grown to be ashamed of 
it and of their parents. In European countries, 
particularly, there are multitudes of young men, 
the younger sons of titled people, for instance, 
who have been taught that common labor or 
work in the trades is beneath them. They 
must have money, but they must earn it only 
in a ** genteel" way. 

*** These are the men without the hoe— the 
real brothers of the ox. Who shall tell their 
story ? Who shall best sing the bitter song of 
the incapables who walk the earth, driven 
hither and thither like beasts by the implacable 
sentiment of a false social education, suffering 
the tortures of the damned and bringing distress 
upon those dependent on them because they 
have lost that true independence of soul that 
comes to him who dares to labor with his 
hands, who wields the hoe and Is the master 
of his destiny?'" 

" We know of no better tribute to the mem- 
ory of a remarkable man than to reprint these 
manly words, ringing with the American 
spirit— the spirit which has made our country 
what it is. 

** It will be news to many people that Mr. 
Huntington concerned his mind with questions 
like these. There is no parallel that we can 
recall to his generous offer to the poets; an 
offer inspired by a deep and genuine intellectual 
and moral interest in the suggested theme, and 
made under the express condition that the 
identity of 'Responsibility' should not be dis- 



closed, that he might not be suspected of any 
desire to advertise himself, or to seem to pose 
with patronage of any sort. 

" That Mr. Huntington's prizes did not elicit 
any poetical production adequate to his own 
ideal was to tie expected. The incident, how- 
ever, is not the less honorable to his memory." 

In this letter, as in his life, Mr. Huntington 
expressed his belief in the dignity of hard 
work, and the man hoeing com or spiking rails 
was to him as much of the man as he who was 
tailor-made and sat in an office or wrote or spoke 
for his fellow men. He measured men by the 
spirits within and watched eagerly for evidence 
of the souls at work. It was characteristic of 
him that he believed wealth or station con- 
ferred no laurels— only earned responsibility 
gave them. 

Mr. Huntington was a kindly man. A truer 
history than all that has been written of him 
may be read in the lines of his face. His 
charity was most unostentatious. Wherever 
possible he showed the way to self-help. He 
believed it a crime to destroy a man's self- 
dependence, which he so thoroughly recognized 
to be his independence. He wished the wealth 
he controlled to be used in developing men, not 
in furnishing them free support except where 
absolutely necessary. Always by his own ex- 
ample and by personal interest in the affairs of 
not one but many of his employes, he showed 
his desire that men should become independent. 
But when need called, he responded more 
largely than the world will ever know. For 
he was reticent concerning his charity, and 
reticent concerning his interest in the advance- 
ment of youn§ men he watched so keenly. All 
his deeds, in either direction, had to find spokes- 
men other than himself, or remain unknown 
save to himself and the beneficiaries. Enough 
alone have come to light since his death to 
show the wide-spread nature of these deeds, 
and 1 would like to tell of them, but in another 
place it is hoped they will be set forth better 
than is possible here. 

Mr. Huntington was popular with his em- 
ployes with a true popularity— the popularity 
of confidence. Of that vast army, because of 
the demand upon him, he could know com- 
paratively few well. But he showed his 
interest in them as individuals where he could, 
and his regard was always evident for them as 
a whole. He did not express it in terms of 
sentiment, nor in public letters, nor in adver- 
tised gratuities, but in good wages. In assurance 
of permanent employment following proper 
effort, in promotion within the lines where the 
man fitted the place above him. Few other 
roads have in this respect so admirable a record. 
With clear insight Mr. Huntington saw in the 
vast complexities of railroading a profession 
where years of experience were of great value, 
and he had the greatest respect for the right of 
a man to permanent employment in the work 
to which that man had given his best years. 
Good wages he believed in as essential to good 
work, and today the esprit de corps of the 
employes of the Southern Pacific Company is 
not excelled by that of any body of railway 
employes in the world. 

Mr. Huntington was a man of force. To 
accomplish the gigantic tasks he set for himself 
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he had to work and to fight, as all men do 
who are factors in the progress of the world. 
He made enemies, as every man of strength 
has done. Many of his opponents were, of 
course, sincere and honest in their most stren- 
uous opposition. The conflict of ideas has 
pitched men of might against each other since 
the world began, for of all the vast multitude, 
weak and strong, no two are cast in the same 
mold, no two think alike. The divinity that 
shapes our ends asks not of us that we should 
even rough hew them alike. Many of Mr. 
Huntington's enemies were, In their opposition, 
victims •f ignorance. In the greatness of his 
responsibilities. In the thousand ways willingly 
or unwillingly that he became a factor in the 
affairs of his fellow men, in the geographical 
and social breadth of his influence, he may be 
likened to a mighty stretch of country with 
valleys, mountains and plains, of which no one 
person could gain a comprehensive view or 
wholly understand. To one— a ranch-owner 
struggling for a living because of a lack of a 
market, and saved by the advent of the rail- 
road — he might appear as a sunlit valley; to 



a stage-driver, forced to other employment by 
this onward march of progress, the unknown 
president of the railway company might appear 
as a distant and bleak mountain. So, the ideas 
conveyed of a character so large are as many as 
the points of view, determined by personal 
interest, by prejudice, by ignorance, by knowl- 
edge, or by good judgment. He stood, it must 
be remembered, in the eyes of the public, as the 
Southern Pacific Company. He stood for his 
own acts, and accepted as well right manfully 
the responsibility for the results of the acts of 
his associates and employes as dictated by their 
judgment, in whom he believed, by whom he 
sto^, and who in turn gave him their faith 
and their best work* He sought no scapegoat 
for any troubles that might arise, nor shifted 
any responsibilities, for he was a man. 

The historian will seek the broadest point of 
view and write his judgment therefrom. It is 
enough now to say that ne will be able to write 
that no man of his generation sowed more 
opportunities to enable his fellow men to reap 
occupation — honorable and well paid. 



CoLLis P. Huntington. 



And he is dead; 

The busy brain and tireless hand are still — 

Death only could subdue the master will 
And bring the lion head 

To level with the dust of silent things. 
Bid the swift pulsing of the large life cease, 

And— as a tree its grateful shadow flings 
Across the hot highway — send quick release 

To him who knew not his own weariness. 

And so, he fell asleep. 

And scarcely felt the bitter stress 

Of pang and pain the parting moment brings. 
And many ways and many days shall keep 

The thought of him who wrought as few men may. 

God judgeth not in the blind woridling's way — 
One soweth broadcast and a thousand reap. 

By daring hands the world's great tasks are done — 

There is a call for giants— he was one. 

E, C. Tompkins, 
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An Early Spring Day at the Santa Monica Polo Grounds. 



JUST as the sun had begun shooting golden 
shafts over the hiil where Mrs. Edward 
Vawter has her Santa Monica pink farm, 
I put my head out of the window of the Hotel 
Arcadia to get the full benefit of the invigor- 
ating morning air. There was nothing cold in 
the light as with that of an Eastern winter 
morning, and old Sol's rays seemed mellow as 
they were yellow. From the beach beside this 
hostelry by the sea came the familiar sound of 
the surf, as though calling me for an early 
morning dip, and the ozone in the atmosphere 
acted like a new elixir of life. 1 had been 
shaking hands with myself for a week for 
havhig decided to winter in Santa Monica, and 
this morning in particular It just simply felt 
good to be alive. 

One reason for the early rising was that I 
wanted to try-out a couple of new ponies for 
the afternoon polo. Some friends, who had 
played with the Buffalo and St. Louis teams 
and against such as the Meadowbrook and 
Dedham fours, had promised to bring down 



Hobart, who paid $70 for it, and broke it himself. 
Waterbury sold the animal in the East a few 
weeks later for I1500. He said it was the best 
pony he had ever seen. George Gould bought 
It. But this is not our Santa Monica game. 

My friends came in, with their Britishers, 
on the electric line, which runs half-hourly 
from Los Angeles, and we had a jolly little 
lunch in the notel with the rest of the polo 
contingent. From the windows we could see 
the crowds of bathers on the beach, the swarms 
of anglers on the pier and the boatloads of fish- 
ermen out beyond the breakers. The English- 
men had tales to tell of polo in India, and so the 
time sped until the hour for dressing for the 
game. 

In California we play polo under the Hur- 
1 Ingham rules, so we Easterners had to be 
cautioned against " offside " play. Fitzhugh, a 
wiry little Britisher, played the number one 
position, while I played number two, with the 
two Califomians at number three and back. 
The other Eastern men were assigned the num- 



two Englishmen who were likewise touring 
California. In this way we expected to have 
an extra good game with full sides of fours. 
We did, but that came later in the day. 

The Hotel Arcadia is right beside one of the 
prettiest sandy beaches that it has even been 
my good fortune to run across. All I had to do 
was to jog down to the bath-house, not two 
hundred feet from my room, and then get out 
for a romp among those inviting breakers. If 
one does not feel like eating three breakfasts in 
one after a morning dip at Santa Monica he 
never will have an appetite. I felt hungry 
enough after that swim to eat a polo pony. 
Nevertheless, my appetite was fully satisfied 
after an hour spent in the Arcadia Fish Grill- 
room, where one can get the most appetizing and 
freshest of finny delicacies and in infinite variety. 

Some of the others of the polo crowd were 
up when 1 got into the reading-room of the 
hotel, and at^ut ten o'clock we knocked the ball 
about the field a bit to see if the new ponies 
were what they were claimed to be. They 
were sold as broken for play, and they were. 
The California-bred polo pony is the best in 
the world. He beats the Colorado, the Cana- 
dian or the Eastern mount. Then they are 
cheap out here. As an instance of their merit, 
Lawrence Waterburv, of the famous Lakewood 
team, who was in California this spring, was 
so delighted with them that he took back four. 
One of these was sold to him by Walter S. 



ber one and number two positions, the other 
Englishman took number three and andther 
Southern Califomian played back for the Reds, 
who opposed our four, the Whites. We played 
four ten-minute periods, and there was some 
lively work. The way those California players 
rode off and the accuracy of their ** driving " 
simply astonished the visitors. I was used to 
it, for I have seen some splendid polo played in 
the far West. Fitzhugh played his number 
one position well, but that Westerner who 
played back for the Reds kept riding him off 
ancf blocking shots for goal. It was an evenly 
matched contest. No scoring was done during 
the first two periods, but in the third I managed 
to send the bamboo root squarely between the 
posts on a quartering shot. The Englishman 
who played number three for the Reds evened 
up matters by scoring shortly after, and in the 
fourth period that dare-devil Californian, who 
played such a game at back for the other side, 
scored. Thus we were beaten by two points to 
one — one of the closest games I have par- 
ticipated in. 

That night, when the sound of music was 
floating up from the hotel parlors and the others 
were engaging in the dance and flirtation, 1 sat 
by my room window while, In the smoke- 
wreaths from an " Africana," I saw and played 
the game all over again. The scent of flowers 
floated into the room and it was enough to 
make one dream of past pleasures. /. C 
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There Are Others— Sir William Long tells a story of 
an old Scotch lady, who could not abide long sermons. She 
was hobbling out of kirk one Sunday, when a coachman, 
who was waiting for his people, asked her : " Is the minister 
dunewl' his sermon?" 

" He was dune lang syne." said the old lady. Impatiently. 
" but he winna stop I — l^ew Brunswick Advertiser. 

The Kansas City Journal says that a college boy and 
his best girl were out driving one afternoon. They had 
come upon a fine stretch of well-shaded road. 

" Do you believe in palmistry." said he ; "the reading of 
the lines of one's hand ?" 

" 1 believe." said she. *' that if I could see the lines in 
only one of your hands I could foretell that we would have 
a very pleasant drive." 

He grasped the lines in one hand and the — situation In 
the other 

Mrs. Hlx— I don't believe in these faith cures brought 
about by the layhig on of hands. 

Mrs. Dix — Well. I do; I cured my little boy of the 
cigarette habit in that way.— 5/ra^ Stories. 

•Pal" 

"O. be quiet I" 

"Pal" 

"Well, what It It?" 

" What did the Dead Sea die of ?" 

In His Case— "W-w-w- what w-w-w-wlll it c-c-c-cost 
muro-mum-me t-t-t-to t-t-t-t-tel-telephone f-fuf-luf-froro 
here t-to B-B-B- Boston?" he asked. 

The operator looked at him pityingly. 

" If you really mean it." she replied, " I should say it 
would cost you about $)«o.75. The rate Is $2.50 per five 
minutes I ' —New York World. 

An old Scotch fanner being elected a member of the 
school board, visited the school and tested the intelligence 
of tiie class by his questions. The first inquiry was: 

" Noo. boys, can ony o' you tell me what naething is?" 

After a moment's silence a small boy in a back seat arose 
and replied : 

"Ifs what an auld farmer gle's ye for haudin' his 
horse. * ' — Selected. 

" We're In a pickle now." said a man in a crowd. 

" A regular jam," said another. 

" Heaven preserve us 1" exclaimed an old lady. 

" Please, papa, give me a quarter to see the big snake In 
the menagerie." 

" Morris, my dear, here's the magnifying glass. Go look 
at an Mngleworm," — Fliegende Blatter. 

Mrs. Rooral — The paper sez the British hev captured 
tbe last of the Boer's laager. 

Mr. Rural (emphatically) — Thet settles the war; take 
away a Dutchman s beer an' his ambition's gone. —Judge. 

A Cincinnati man. having bought some red flannel shirts 
which %vere guaranteed in every respect, came into the place 
off purchase after a fortnight and complained that the article 
was not what it was said to be. 

"Whv not?" asked the clerk; "have they faded or 
shrunk?" 

"Faded I shrunk! Young man, when I came down to 
breakfast with one of them on my wife asked me. 'What 
are you wearing my pink coral necklace arourd your 
throat for?'" 

" Papa fell over my express wagon this morning." said 
Willie : " my. it was funny — I laughed till I cried." 

" Did yer?" said Tommy. 

"Yes, replied Willie; "papa caught me laughin'." — 
Philadelphia Record. 

When our cook kneads the dough she smiles 

And pats It gently, so 
It will not be too crusty. That 

Is why she kneads the dough. 

When my wife kneads the dough she smiles 

And pats me gently, so 
I win not be too crusty when 

She says she needs the dough. 



Ontario. Cal.: The Ontario Electric Company has 
doubled its capacity by the installation of a 380-cell storage 
battery and two additional generators. 

Coronado Beach, Cal.: A large-sized, glass- bottomed 
boat will be built (or use of pleasure seekers between Cor- 
onado Beach and the Coronado Islands. 

Redlattds, Cal.: A County Club has been organized 
here and twenty acres of land secured on which it is pro- 
posed to erect a handsome clubhouse in the near future. 

Houston, Tex.: Extensive sewerage purification works 
are to be constructed here. Bids were submitted to the City 
Council last month, and it is expected work will be com- 
menced about September 15th. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal.: The first oil discovery In this 
county was made about fifteen miles east of Arroyo Grande. 
The %vell will produce from 10 to ao barrels dally, and new 
wells are being put down In this district. 

Verdi, Utah.: Surveys have been made for a broad 
gauge railway for the Verdi Lumber Company, from Verdi 
to Dog Valley. Grading will be commenced early next 
month, and It Is expected that fifteen miles of track will be 
laid this fall. 

Redding, Cal.: A franchise has been granted for an 
electric railway between Redding and Copper City via Kes- 
wick, a distance of thirty miles. It Is expected to have it in 
operation within a year. Power will be obtained from the 
McCloud River. 

RedBlujff,Cal.: The BIdwell lands west of Chico are 
being surveyed preparatory to subdivision In ten, twenty 
and forty-acre tracts. Sales of the Glenn Ranch, recently 
sutxllvided. commenced this month. It is expected that five 
hundred families will be added to the population of the 
valley by the subdivision of these two great tracts. 

Stockton, Cal.: Bids have been asked for by the City 
Surveyor for the construction of outfall and rainwater 
severs, to cost $52,000. 

Floriston, Cal.: The new paper mill at Floriston makes 
a most interesting feature of the landscape, with its great 
brick factories and warehouses on one side the track and its 
white village with the green forest for a background on th ^ 
other. Power is furnished by a pipe two thousand feet long, 
big enough for a man to ride through on horseback. It is 
nine feet In diameter, and capable of carrying the whole 
river at ordinary stages of water. After the stream emerges 
from these wheels at the paper mill It Is immediately taken 
up by a wooden dam and carried in a picturesque flume, 
eight feet deep and twelve feet wide, bound to the mountain 
side for a couple of miles to a power station, which gene- 
rates electricity for the mines at Virginia City, Nev. A 
fine line of twisted aluminum cables, supported by big. red- 
wood poles from Mendocino County. Cal.. crosses the river 
and goes up the mountain to the mines. 



San FRANCISCO. 

San Francisco and immediate suburbs has, by census of 
1900, 450,000 people. 

San Francisco is the leading whaling port of the world. 

It does 78 per cent of the imports and 55 per cent of the 
exports of the whole Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco's leading pleasure ground. Golden Gate 
Park, contains one thousand acres and Is valued at eleven 
million dollars. 

An expenditure of $4,800,000 for the purpose of extending 
and still further beautifying ttie park is to be made. 

San Francisco does 48 per cent of the entire commerce of 
the United States with the Hawaiian Islands, 29 per cent of 
the trade with China, and a? per cent of the trade with 
Japan. 

It is the second port In the United States in the import and 
export of treasure. 

It is the seventh port In the United States in volume of 
export. 

The customs receipts at San Francisco Increased over a 
roWUon in the year \^^.— Examiner . 
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MORE ABOUT SONORA. 

Sonora, Mexico, with its mines of coal and 
bodies of natural coke, its metals and horticul- 
tural and agricultural possibilities, is receiving 



much attention from investors and citizens of 
the United States. In order to supply author- 
itative information concerning this section, Mr. 
J. A. Naugle, General Passenger Agent of the 
Sonora Railway, Limited, of Guaymas, Mexico, 
has procured a large edition of the book " Sonora 
lllustrado," a comprehensive publication printed 
in English and Spanish. The book will be 
sent free to bona fide inquirers on receipt of two 
two-cent stamps (U. S.) by Mr. Naugle. 



Our Poppy. 

When the rose was made, 

1 am afraid 

A pretty bit of sin 

Slfptin; 

That blush — nobody knows 

The story of the rose. 

And the lily white, 

A touch of blight 

Is on her saintly face ; 

A trace 

Of — what ? She and the rose, 

Their story no one knows. 

But our Poppy's flame 
Nay doubt, for shame I 
Smirch not her sturdy glow. 
All know 

Our Poppy, from the mom 
The honest thing was bom. 

**Come," said once the Sun, 
** I will be one 

To shine into the grass, 

To pass 

New life Into the earth 

For a God's own beauty-birth." 

** Ay," replied a star 

In night afar, 
" We'll see what we can do. 

We two 

Will first make golden weather, 

Then sow down there together." 

Now, deep under ground 

Was caught the sound 

Out of the westem sky ; 
"And I," 

Spoke up a bright-eyed metal, 
"Will tint every petal." 

So. by day and night 

Of golden light. 

They made the golden weather ; 

Together 

Sun and star did sow 

Down in the fields below. 

Up the ^old did bum. 

And, in its turn, 

Matched earth with heaven's glory. 

The story 

Of our Poppy's told. 

Our blossom of the gold. 

/o/in Vance Cheney, 
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Homeseekers 



SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 
WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEINQ MADE. 
TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 
AT SURPRISINQLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 
THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 
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Santa Cruz— The City of Mountain and Shore. 



SANTA CRUZ, the keystone of California 
coast counties, lies midway between the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
State, with the ocean at its feet and the moun- 
tains at its back. 

Though not among the largest counties, it is 
yet brim full of wealth and health yielding 
resources and advantages. Its geographical 
position, on and near the thirty -seventh parallel 
of latitude, places it in line with the southern- 
most point of Portugal, while it is eighty miles 
south of Richmond, Va., and four hundred 
miles south of those famed cities of the Riviera, 
Nice and Mentone. and the same parallel, run- 
ning through the Mediterranean, touches south- 



em Sicily, southern Greece and the Island of 
Smvma. 

With this midway location, and partaking 
in full measure of the best attributes of soil, 
climate and general advantage which the Slate 
so generously affords, Santa Cruz county 
strikes the happy medium, avoiding alike the 
excessive heat and dryness suffered by many 
interior localities, and the cold and snows of 
the winters of the north. The county con- 
tains a little over three hundred and twenty 
thousand acres. About one-third of this is 
valley plateau and rolling hill country of great 
fertility, and there are about forty thousand 
acres of bottom lands of the richest description. 
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while the higher mountains are forest-cov- 
ered, and these lands, when denuded by the 
lumberman, are found perfectly adapted to vine- 
growing and to the production of ail the fruits 
of the temperate and semi-tropic zones. 

The principal city, Santa Cruz, stands just 
within the northern headland of the Bay of 
Monterey, looking southward. From the sea- 
line the town spreads away over bluff and ter- 
race and cliff, until Its suburbs merge into the 
rounded curves of the foothills, and these again 
lift themselves to the shoulders of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, which attain a height of from 
two thousand to three thousand, eight hundred 
feet. This range forms a part of the system 
of Coast Mountains and its trend, following 
irregularly that of the coast, holds the City of 
the Holy Cross in a natural amphitheater, 
which is so protected from the northwest trade 
winds that the climate is far milder than that 
of San Francisco. Santa Cruz, with its south- 
erly aspect and its location, snugly tucked away 
behind the headland, and within the arms of 
the range, enjoys sunshine and an exemption 
from fogs and wind not equaled by any coast 
town in a similar latitude. 

The exposure of the whole county of Santa 
Cruz is south southeast to west,. while its loca- 
tion on the seaward slope of the mountains and 
the many springs and ever-living streams find- 
ing their way to the ocean from their sources in 
the hills, render it verdant and crop-producing, 
even in the driest seasons and at all times free 
from any necessity for irrigation. This has 
been well illustrated in the past three years, 
when some crops in other portions of the Pacific 
Coast failed, while Santa Cruz continued to 
ship trainloads of her products to all parts of the 
world, as well as to furnish her own markets. 

The charm of Santa Cruz is intangible, and 
not easily harnessed down to words or figures. 
The mountains, still in many parts covered 
with virgin forests of the now world-famed 
redwoods (Sequoia sempervirens), and adorned 
with no less than seventy other varieties of 
native trees, form the background for a scenic 
beauty which ranges from the grandeur of their 
wilder fastnesses and deeper canyons down to 
the smiling loveliness of the low-lying valleys 
and slopes. Then, too. 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 

And the dwellers in Santa Cruz, after a bracing 
morning on the carved sandstone cliffs, against 
which the Pacific Ocean tumbles lazily in 
white foam may, in a brief walk or drive of 
five miles, find themselves amid the forests 
and ferns of the mountains, breathing the air 
odorous with redwood and fir and bay. 

Just around the northern headland lies spread 
out the Bay of Monterey, bordered at Santa 
Cruz by a broad, curving beach, a gently slop- 
ing bed of fine sand, about one hundred yards 
in width and a half mile in length. The surf 
bathing here is ideal in its delight, and manv 
enjoy it the whole year round. Professor W. H. 
Dailey, a champion swimmer, well known at 
the principal eastern watering places and at all 
the Pacific Coast seaside resorts, wrote from 
Santa Cruz on the fifteenth of December, dur- 
ing his residence here: 

** I was in the water an hour yesterday and 



found it, even at this time of the year, none 
too cold for enjoyable bathing." 

The water has no undertow, and the slope of 
the sand is so gradual and so free of stones 
or boulders that even the babies are safe and 
blissful, wearing their tiny bathing suits and 
wading to their hearts' content. A large and 
well-equipped bathing establishment supplies 
suits and dressing-rooms, affords a large indoor 
plunge and swimming tank and hot or cold salt 
baths. 

Among the many distinguished people who 
have lingered here long enough to appreciate 
the place Is Hon. Chauncey Depew, who espe- 
cially delighted in the variety and interest of 
the drives in the vicinity. A spin along the 
tide-wet sands of the bathing beach, then 
around the headland of Lighthouse Point to 
the Cliff Drive, six miles of boulevard on the 
verge of the sea, with its cliffs of fantas- 
tically carved sandstone, its frequent little 
beaches interspersed with stretches of water- 
worn rocks, in whose hollows are held wonder- 
ful aquaria, its natural cliff bridges and its fine 
landward view of the northern part of the city, 
the dairy farms lying along the foothills, and 
the mountains rising back and above all —this 
is but a matter of two hours' time, and the 
return can be made by a coast road farther 
inland which leads along a higher terrace and 
opens up new features of interest. 

Every day in the month a different drive can 
be taken, visiting the villages, farms, orchards, 
vineyards and mineral springs, scattered plenti- 
fully through the country ; penetrating the pic- 
turesque canyons formed by the San Lorenzo, 
Soquel, Aptos and other streams; following the 
coast road past the big dairies and creameries; 
inspecting the busy lumbering and logging 
camps, the powder works, the work going on 
at the lime kilns and tanneries, the excavation 
of the unique bituminous rock, or climbing up 
into the green heart of the mountains where, 
amid world-old forests, the traveler constantly 
happens upon pleasant country homes, com- 
fortable resorts for boarders, jolly parties of 
campers living in tents, fishermen and hunters 
keen for the sport afforded by brooks and 
covers. 

These pleasures, lying in wait for the visitor, 
are, after all, subordinate to the supreme charm, 
the greatest good which Santa Cruz offers 
the pleasure, health or home seeker. That is 
her incomparable climate with its all-the-year 
equability and salubritv, a charm which is as 
unpurchasable and non-transferable as it is un- 
doubted and real. Carefully kept statistics of 
temperature, rainfall and other details are avail- 
able for those who desire them, but only a few 
general figures are possible in an article of com- 
parative brevity. These are means and averages 
compiled from exact records kept for thirty-two 
consecutive years, and may be relied upon. 

The mercurv's range during the year Is from 
28° above to 88° above Fahrenheit. The lower 
temperature Is seldom touched, and very sel- 
dom is the higher figure exceeded even for a 
few hours. The mean annual temperature for 
a term of years was 59.5°. The variation be- 
tween the three warmest months, July, Aug- 
ust and September, and the three coldest, 
December, January and February, is shown 
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IN SANTA CRUZ. A kiss of welcome on the warm west breeze 

Blows up \» ith a smell of the fragrant pine, 
And a faint, sweet frag^rance from the 
sun-down seas. 
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by the averages, which are 62° above for the 
summer and 52° above for the winter, a differ- 
ence of but 10°. 

From an interesting table of mean tempera- 
tures of different cities, taken in January and 
July, the following comparisons are made : 

Jan. July. 

Los Angeles 55° 67^ 

San Diego 57° 65° 

Santa Barbara. 56° 66° 

St. Augustine, Fla 59° 77° 

Men tone, Riviera 30° 69° 

SantaCruz 54° 62° 

The average annual rainfall of Santa Cruz, 
taken from a record of thirty-two consecutive 
years, is 25.26 inches, showing that this is a 
well-watered district as compared with the 
State of New York, which has an annual rain- 
fall of 19.04 inches. 

The story of the climate in Santa Cruz is 
written in flowers rather than figures, and the 
soberest statistician rises to enthusiasm when 
he tells of winter gardens where magnolias, 
camellias and roses blossom in the open air, 
and of the luxuriant field and forest blooms 
which, every month in the year, adorn the face 
of town and country. 

All that makes an ideal home is here, and the 
cost of living is as moderate as in any town of 
the Union, while the comforts of mild climate, 
plentiful fruits and vegetables, a market where 
every product of land and sea is for sale daily, 
must be experienced to be believed. Every at- 



traction that wins the visitor exists in double 
measure for the family or the individual who 
would choose a lifetime home. The truth 
about Santa Cruz can be known in full only by 
the person who ** summers and winters," as 
the old saying has it, in the city or its vicinity. 

The home-maker, however, must have other 
things beside climate, scenery and flowers, 
though health and comfort are, with most 
people, paramount considerations. 

For education, the excellent system of public 
schools "begins with the kindergarten and ends 
with the high school, the graduates from 
which are accredited at the great universities 
of Stanford and Berkeley. The whole county 
is well provided, in every district, village and 
town, with schools in full touch with the 
system. Private and religious schools, a busi- 
ness college and instructors in music and other 
arts provide a liberal education for those who 
seek it. The school buildings are adequate in 
number, and are well built and attractive struc- 
tures. 

All the prominent religious denominations 
are represented by churches, Sunday schools 
and societies. Fraternal societies flourish, and 
the social life of the city and county is agree- 
able and well fostered, independent of the large 
transient visiting population. Outdoor sports 
are possible all the vear. The rainy season Is 
by no means continuous, and the most de- 
lightful days of the year are between the rains, 
when the January violets and roses perfume 
the air. Golf, tennis, and all the athletic sports 
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vie with swimming, driving, riding and going 
awheel in their popularity. 

As a municipality Santa Cruz possesses ad- 
vantages equal to those of any city of eight 
thousand population in the country and superior 
to those of many places of like size. It supports 
a large and well-equipped public library; owns 
its water works, a system that brings into 
every house and garden, without charge for do- 
mestic purposes, an abundant supply of the pur- 
est mountain water; has a complete system of 
sewers approved by the late Colonel Waring ; 
maintains a street arc lighting plant, a public 
park and a capital fire department. The streets 
are in good condition, the principal ones paved 
with the native bituminous rock, and three 
miles of the other streets are macadamized. 
The cliff drive already mentioned, six miles in 
length, was built by the city, which also owns 
a salt water pumping plant for street sprinkling, 
of local invention and construction. 

Santa Cruz has recently acquired, by bequest 
of Jose Vicente de Laveaga, an estate of five 
hundred and sixty-five acres of hill, vale, grove 
and canyon, commanding some of the finest 
views in the county. One hundred and thirty 
acres have been offered to and aaepted by the 
State Legislature as a permanent encampment 
ground for the National Guard of California, 
and the tract will soon be improved and 
arranged for that purpose. 

Transportation and shipping facilities by two 
lines of railway and by ocean steamers and 
sailing vessels are good, and are in process of 
expansion. The harbor is a safe one and sus- 
ceptible of great improvement. Piers, wharves 
and water-front facilities of much greater 
capacity than those existing await the judicious 
investor, whose study of the resources of the 
county and of the needs of our new Oriental 
markets will assure him of the profitable results 
of such enterprise. 

Closely connected with the interests owned 
and maintained by the city is a private enter- 
prise of great value, an electric power com- 
pany. The plant has made available the waters 
of several mountain streams, some eighteen 
miles from the city, and its capacitv for fur- 
nishing cheap power is practically limitless. It 
already supplies the California Powder Works 
with power, runs a line of electric street cars 
and furnishes the city and several country 
places with incandescent lighting in full supply. 

Manufacturers in Santa Cruz should multiply. 
Eligible sites are plentiful, power is cheap, 
shipping facilities are at hand, and many of the 
native resources of the county still lying unde- 
veloped would furnish material that should 
turn hundreds of busy wheels. 

Large beds of pottery clay, which lie in the 
mountains near the city, have been analyzed by 
experts and pronounced second to none in the 
Union. Thev need only capital and the appli- 
cation of skilled labor to become profitable. 
The same is true of large deposits of glass sand, 
while the materials for a high-grade cement are 
plentiful. Samples of the product made here 
and submitted to severe tests by those who 
know proved superior to the best imported 
Porthnd cement. 

But Santa Cruz has not slept through all the 
years thnt have passed since the regime of the 



missions. Many industries have developed to 
the profit-producing point, and the general air 
of thrift and prosperity throughout the county 
is satisfactory, r rom what has been already 
said It will be evident that one vast source 
of wealth of the county, past, present and 
prospective, is its forests. Redwood lum- 
ber is durable, non-inflammable and capable 
of receiving a rich finish for interior and 
cabinet work. The output of the county has 
been large for many years, but large tracts 
of forest remain, and the redwood is rapidly 
reproductive, giving promise that the supply 
for the future shall be continuous. There are 
fifteen lumber mills in active operation in the 
county. Many of the trees are giants of ancient 
growth, and it is not uncommon to see thirty- 
five thousand feet of clear lumber cut from'a 
single tree. 

The by-products of shakes, shingles, railway 
ties, piles, telegraph poles, fruit- box shooks, 
pickets, posts, etc., are manufactured in large 
quantities. Eight varieties of oak grow here, 
among them the chestnut oak, which supplies 
•tan bark for the making of superior leather. 
The manufacture of powder j besides requiring 
redwood and oak for fuel, utilizes willow, alder 
and madrono. Redwood, laurel and madrono 
are all practically used as cabinet woods, and 
this industry is susceptible of an indefinite 
development, so numerous and varied are the 
native woods of the county. 

Naturally, wood isthe fuel in general use, and 
it is of the best quality and cheaper in Santa 
Cruz than in any central Callfornlan county. 
Especially interesting to lovers of trees are 
two localities within easy reach of Santa Cruz. 
The ** Big Tree Grove " is but five miles from 
town, on the line of the railway in the fine 
canyon of the San Lorenzo. This Is an ancient 
grove of giants, not the Sequoia gigantea of 
the Sierras, but the Sequoia sempervirens. It 
covers twenty acres, and numt)ers scores of trees 
from ten to twenty feet in diameter, and a 
dozen or more which exceed that diameter and 
reach a height of three hundred feet. 

The Big Basin is a large tract of virgin forest, 
lying in the mountains on the northern boundary 
of the county, and holding many specimens of 
even greater size than those just mentioned. 
This vast forest holds the best specimens of 
every tree, shrub and flower native to Santa 
Cruz county, is a cover for wild game of many 
sorts, and, it is hoped, will be kept sacred from 
the ax of the lumberman, except for an Intel- 
ligent and judicious clearing. 

In the mountains lying near the coast there 
were discovered years ago deposits of a ma- 
terial, unique and strange in substance, which, 
under the name of bituminous rock, has proved 
of untold value as a natural pavement material. 
It has now been used on the streets and side- 
walks of Santa Cruz and other places sixteen 
years, and when laid on a proper foundation 
proves durable, clean, elastic, and as nearly 
perfect as possible. It appears to be a natural 
combination of bitumen, sand and crude petro- 
leum, is soft in texture and nearly black In 
color, and lies in a stratum from six to thirty- 
five feet thick between a layer of sand at the 
bottom and of chalk and sand-rock at top. 
Investigation proves the existence In the county 
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The hills of vines and of fruits, and all industries OF SANTA CftUZ. 

The sweets of Eden are here, and we 
Look out and afar to a limitless sea. 
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of inexhaustible quantities of tiiis bituminous 
rock, it IS applied to the foundation of mac- 
adam, after being heated to the boiling point, 
and is then rolled with hot rollers. It is abso- 
lutely unmixed with any other substance after 
coming from the mine. It is now shipped to 
all near-by cities, and goes farther afield to Salt 
LakeCity,Tacoma, Seattle, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
to Honolulu. A recent shipment of one thousand 
tons to Honolulu was to fill a Government 
contract made after close examination and 
Investigation by Government experts. The 
industry, already flourishing satisfactorily, will 
find no limit to its activity in a century to 
come, so far as the supply Is concerned. 

Very similar conditions exist regarding the 
vast deposits of high-grade lime rock through- 



enter in and possess the land, each choosing 
location, aspect and quantity to suit the product 
he wishes to grow. There are, in the length and 
breadth of the State, grain counties, lumber 
counties, cow counties, citrus counties and 
counties with numerous other specialties. 
The specialty of Santa Cruz is her infinite 
variety. In lumber products she ranks third 
in the State. Her butter, cheese and cream 
might well win her a place in the dairy dis- 
tricts. Hay, grain, potatoes, and the whole 
range of cereals and vegetables give enormous 
yields per acre, and while she does not claim to 
wear the citrus belt yet, oranges are raised for 
home consumption, and the cultivation of the 
lemon for market is found a successful and 
profitable thing, since the immunity from frosts 



DELVING IN BITUMINOUS KOCK MOUNTAIN FOR MATERIAL FOR CITY STREETS. 



out the mountains. Five kilns are in active 
operation, the employes and their families, like 
those of the lumber mills, constitute populous 
little settlements, and many cargoes per 
month are shipped to distant points. The 
quality has a special good repute of its own, 
and the day when the lime kilns of Santa Cruz 
will shut down for want of lime rock is far 
beyond the ken of any child now living. When 
Nature gives such things in California, she is a 
generous mother, and sees that the supply does 
not run short. 

When the lumberman and logger leave the 
mountain sides desolate and stump-studded, 
the farmer, the vlneyardist and the fruit-grower 



and equable seasons favor its arriving at fine 
maturity. But her deciduous fruits, large and 
small, her table and wine grapes, her fine wines 
are winning renown the world over. From the 
summits of the range, more than two thousand 
feet above the sea, down to the wide and 
fruitful valleys along the bay coast grow and 
flourish a range of the most delicious fruits 
which no spot of earth of similar size may 
successfully rival. Prunes, pears, apricots, 
lemons, peaches, cherries, Japan and native 
plums, figs, walnuts, persimmons, olives and 
nectarines thrive, but the crop in which the 
largest profit is found, is undoubtedly that of 
apples. The quality and size are astonishing. 
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and the yield per acre quite as much so. From 
Bellefleurs in September to Newtown Pippins 
in December the supply is steady, and the work 
of harvesting and snipping dri ves the orchardist 
merrily. From two depois in the county, in a 
late season, there were shipped to eastern 
points, exclusive of other sales, 128,596 boxes 
of apples, weighing 6,429,800 pounds. The 
market for Santa Cruz county apples now 
extend to England and the Continent, Germany 
being a large buyer. The acreage now in bear- 
ing wilt supply not less than two million boxes 
annually. The especial home of the apple, as 
well as of the strawberry in this county, is the 
fertile valley of the Pajaro River, and the flavor 
and color of the foothill apples are renowned 
also. 

Of the small fruits, the strawberry is most 
widely grown, and furnishes a practically 
continuous crop. Raspberries, blackberries, 
Japanese wine-berries and the Logan berry, 
which originated in Santa Cruz, yield unfailing 
crops. The Logan berry is a cross between the 
wild blackberry and the Antwerp raspberry 
and fruits in two varieties, red and black. The 
berry is large and luscious, and is now being 
grown widely in the Eastern-Southern States 
as well as in California. 

The wines of this county are winning the 
place they deserve in the markets of the world. 
This product of our vineyards is now shipped 
to the heart of the wine countries of Europe. 
Our white wines go to the Rhine, our red wines 
to Bordeaux. The Ben Lomond wines of Santa 
Cruz county were exhibited and won gold 
medals at the previous World's Exposition in 
Paris, at the Columbian Exposition, at com- 
petitive exhibits in Bordeaux, and at the San 
Francisco Mid-Winter Fair. The Santa Cruz 
wine trade with China and Japan is also good 
and growing. 

Many elements enter into the successful 
growing, making, ripening and marketing of 
our wines. To the combination of soils, climate 
and varied altitudes is attributed, by the leading 
wine-makers of the county, the high grade of 
the dry white wines, the claret and the bur- 
gundy. Elevation, when not excessive, lends 
strength to the growth and development of the 
wine grapes, and on the fine mountain of Ben 
Lomond, two thousand, two hundred feet above 
the sea, the white wine grapes attain perfection. 
A little lower down, picturesque Vine Hill is 
covered with vineyards that yield the red wines. 

One well-equipped winery, just within the 
city limits of Santa Cruz, has natural cellars 
of large capacity excavated in the solid chalk 
rock, and is one of the few absolutely dry 
cellars in the State. Here the wine ripens, 
ages and keeps its perfection when attained. 

No trace of phylloxera has ever been found 
in the countv. With all the gratifying success 
already attained wine-growers here regard the 
industry as but in its beginning. The vineyard 
country is wide In extent, and those now en- 
gaged in the business welcome additions to 
their number. Very much needed just now are 
cold storage and ice plants tor the preservation 
of table grapes. 

The table grapes grow in a still different 
territory, and are quite as special in their value 
as the wine grapes. The most tender European 



varieties grow in the open air, and in no other 
place in the world are they marketed at Christ- 
mas from the vines, a thing of annual occur- 
rence here. 

The sugar-beet industry Is a profitable one. 
A large acreage in the southern part of the 
county is devoted to the growth of the beets, 
and a well -equipped factory reduces them to 
suear. 

Santa Cruz ships thousands of tons of hay 
and many train-loads of potatoes annually. 
Potatoes yield phenomenally in the rich bottom 
lands; asparagus is grown for outside markets; 
hops and beans are each good enough in results 
for farmers to give them special attention. 

Market gardening is profitable, and many 
comparatively small industries are making an 
honest living for those who follow them. 
Among these are cucumber-growine for San 
Francisco and eastern cities; seeds, Dulbs and 
cut flowers for metropolitan markets. 

Dairying is a flourishing and profitable in- 
terest in Santa Cruz, and the fifty thousand 
and more acres of grazing lands have for many 
years supported herds of well-selected stock. 
The grasses are rich and the county products of 
cream, milk, butter and cheese have a good 
repute at home and abroad. 

A typical dairy and creamery farm lies just 
north of the city of Santa Cruz. It comprises 
two thousand, three hundred and thirty acres, 
rolling upward from the ocean rim, and well 
watered by mountain streams. The principal 
of these furnishes power that generates elec- 
tricity, and it is probable that there are few 
creameries in the United States where the elec- 
tric current is harnessed down to so many and 
such varied duties. Only about five hundred 
cows are kept, but they are of the choicest, 
while the father of the herd is a big Holstein, 
with a pedigree as long as the Tudors. Many 
other dairies graze herds of from three hundred 
to five hundred cows, and make both cheese 
and butter. 

The poultry interest needs fostering all over 
California. The large importations of eggs 
and fowls from eastern districts are especially 
discreditable, in view of the fact that there is 
no winter weather to defend the poultry from, 
while every condition is favorable to the profit 
and the prosperity of the industry. While 
Santa Cruz produces and ships many eggs, and 
while they are of so good a keeping quality 
that they are in special demand for exportation 
to the Orient, yet the business might easily be 
increased many hundred per cent, especially as 
not enough chickens and turkeys are raised to 
supply the home market. The wholesale dealers 
of San Francisco do not hesitate to express their 
preference for Santa Cruz county eggs over 
those from the dryer and hotter counties of 
the interior, their keeping qualities being far 
superior. 

The deep-sea fisheries of Santa Cruz are 
important factors in her prosperity, and here 
again there Is room for indefinite expansion. 
The waters of the bay teem with food fish; 
the pools and rocks along the shore support 
quantities of shellfish, and the streams that 
come down to ocean and bay are the homes of 
the mountain trout and the delight of the 
angler. Professor David Starr Jordan , President 
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ON THE SANTA CRUZ BEACH. 



We have chased the sun 
From sea to sea : but the task Is done. 
We here descend to the great white mahi — 
To the King of Sens.— Joaguin Miller. 
Digiiizea oy v.jiv_/v^pt lv^ 
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of Stanford University, says of this bay, in 
a paper published by the United States Fish 
Commission: 

** Probabiy there is no locality of the same 
area on the Pacific Coast that contains a greater 
number of species of food fishes." 

Dr. C. L. Anderson, the well-known -nat- 
uralist, who has made an exhaustive study of 
the fauna of these waters, says: 

'* This bay has in its climate and other 
physical features the elements for sustaining 
a large and varied fauna of no small value to 
the present and future population of theiegion. 
While the Government is spending millions of 
dollars to distribute, foster and protect fish in 
various waters of the nation, we are happily 
located beside a reservoir, with the great Pacific 
Ocean to draw from, of such an excellent 
quality and variety that every taste may easily 
be suited and supplied." 

Among the choice varieties are salmon, shad, 
smelts, pompano, barracuda, sardines, herring, 
sole, halibut, salmon trout, bonita, mackerel, 
rock cod, sea trout, bass and flounders. Of 
shellfish, the crab, clam, abalone and mussels 
are plentiful. The sardine of these waters is 
almost Wentlcal with that of Europe, and, at 
certain seasons, the bay Is darkened for long 
distances with immense schools of the little 
fellows. Here is the material, ready to hand 
for the taking, for a most profitable industry, 
and the olive oil for the preservation of the 
sardine should be another product of the 
county, since olive trees bear abundantly. The 
canninp;. drying and smoking of fish seems so 
self-evidently a good proposition here that it Is 
strange that it still awaits a beginning. Where 
the local fishermen now ship a ton per day 
there should be a hundred tons shipped and 
preserved. 

As a sport, the opportunities afforded for the 
angler are thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. 
The opening of the season finds the mountains 
populous with the sportsmen armed with rod 
and creel, while the salmon fishing in this bay 
Is the most royal of sports, and every facility 
for its keen enjoyment is provided by local 
parties. Several resident professional gentle- 
men are champion salmon killers. 

Dr. C. W. Doyle, author of "The Taming 
of the Jungle," writes: 

** It is impossible to conceive anything more 
fascinating than trolling for salmon on a fine 
August morning on Monterey Bay. The view 
from the sea of Santa Cruz and the splendid 
Coast Range is alone worth going out on the 
bay to enjoy, and is such as cannot be obtained 
from any point on land. Arid whilst your 
senses are atingle with the joy of the morning, 
comes an insistent tug at your line and the 
delight of combat fills your cup of pleasure 
to overflowing. You know you are trying con- 
clusions with a salmon, because of the indignant 
splurge with which he came to the surface 
when you first struck him; that is a charac- 
teristic of this noble fish, and also the fact that 
he fights actively to the finish." 

Five or six fish, aggregating a hundred pounds, 
are considered a fair day's sport, but the record 
smashers bring home single specimens, weigh- 
ing from fifty-five to sixty pounds, and some 
professional fishermen have made catches of 



over forty each in one day with the trolling 
hook. 

The product of the California Powder Woiks 
has gained new fame throughout the world 
since the United States has gone into the busi- 
ness of war. For when Dewey broke the naval 
record of the world in Manila Bay, it was Santa 
Cruz powder that blazed away fiom the great 
guns of the American fleet. 1 hen, too, ^ hen- 
ever and wherever the best smokeless powder 
has helped to victory throughout the world, it 
has been the smokeless powder made at the 
California Powder Works in the pretty San 
Lorenzo Valley, in Santa Cruz county, and 
invented and perfected by a former Assistant 
Superintendent, Wm. C. Peyton. The out- 
put is very large^ second only to that of the 
Dupont*s in the East. An army of employes, 
many of them skilled in the work, is supported 
by the factory. 

Santa Cruz leather is another of the county 
products which, for many years, has had a 
good name from East to West and from New 
York to Japan and Australia. The principal 
tannery is situated near the city limits, on the 
bank of the San Lorenzo River, and is the 
nucleus of a prosperous little settlement, which 
includes the handsome residences of the owners, 
the neat cottages of many employes, the 
general boarding-house and a tidy little hose- 
house belonging to a fire company organized 
entirely from the tannery men. The product 
is a superior quality of sole leather, which is 
shipped to San Francisco, Chicago, New York, 
Boston and to Japan and Australia. California 
furnishes most of the hides and Santa Cruz 
county the tan bark. 

Among the industries in operation here not 
otherwise touched upon should be mentioned 
paper and cardboard, glue and soap manufac- 
tories. 

In April last one hundred eastern newspaper 
men visited Santa Cruz at the invitation of 
the Board of Trade. From the good words 
written to their home papers by these gentle- 
men a few are copied here. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) Independent: 
"The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and in 
many ways the best was reserved for the last. 
Santa Cruz is styled the gem of the Pacific, 
and is on the north coast of Monerey Bay. 
Santa Cruz has the finest beach we saw in 
California. Flowers bloom in fair Santa Cruz 
the year round. That I saw fuchsias twenty 
feet high and three inches in diameter growing 
like trees, callas by the billions with blossoms 
fully eight inches across, marguerite bushes 
eight feet high, is no exaggeration." 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium : 
" This morning our train was run around the 
bay to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city 
of ten thousand inhabitants, very picturesquely 
located on the hillsides and valleys overlooking 
the bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming here the year around 
and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house high. In the drive we were 
taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 
waves broke incessantlv over the rocks and 
sent the spray high in air, and we also saw in 
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FISHING AT SANTA CRUZ. 



Alonj? these shining shores of gold. 
Crowding: athirst into the sea. 
_ . What wondrous marvels migtit be told 1 
Digiiizea oy v.jv^'v^pt lv^ 
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NATURAL BRIDGE ON THE CLIFF DRIVK. 

operation a wave-motor, the first of the kind 
the writer had ever seen." 

West End Advocate, Chicago: 

"The Cliff Drive at Santa Cruz, when its 
possibilities are fully developed, will be one of 
the loveliest stretches of beach roadway in the 
world. Its many natural bridges are a very 
unique charm, and render it the delight of the 
amateur photographer." 



Alexandria (S. D.) Herald: 
"Santa Cruz is what It is by vir- 
tue of the enterprise, energy and lib- 
erality of its own residents. Had 
one- half the outside capital been 
expended in Santa Cruz that has 
been lavished in Pasadena it would 
be one of the finest coast cities on 
the continent. Nature has done 
wonders for the place, and some day 
it will be far in advance of all 
rivals. Hardly a claim made for it 
but that can be substantiated. Any 
person who contemplates a sojourn 
on the West Coast would do well 
not to overlook Santa Cruz." 

The Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
is duly incorporated and in active 
working order. Its duties include correspond- 
ence, the circulation of printed and written 
information concerning the county among 
visitors and those contemplating a journey 
hither. Those applying in any way for such 
information will receive prompt and full 
response. 

/. F. COOPE, 
Secretary Santa Cruz Board of Trade, 



SAN LORENZO CANYON, NEAR SANTA CRUZ. 



All the breezy solitude 

Was filled with the spiclnif of pine and bay 

And resinous odors mixed and blended. 

BtelHarle. 
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The Closing of the Gap. 



THE gap is to be closed. So runs the word 
from mouth to mouth, across counties, 
over mountains and through valleys in 
the commonwealth of California. The old in- 
habitants wag their gray beards incredulously 
and talk of miracles— for has not the gap been 
closing these twenty years ? 

The gap is to be closed. 

To a Califomian the statement tells the 
story. There is but one gap. 

Look at the map. Southward from San 
Francisco runs the steel trail of the Southern 
Pacific Company through San Jose, Salinas, 
Paso Robles and San Luis Obispo to Surf. 
Northward from Los Angeles is marked a line 
of the same railway to Santa Barbara, via 
Saugus and Ventura. 

Between Santa Barbara and Surf— for the 
line from Santa Barbara to El wood is being 
reconstructed — is the gap, some eighty miles 
as the right of way runs along the snore of the 
Pacific by way of Point Conception. The 
building of these eighty miles means the com- 
pletion of the greatest shore line In the world. 

Through this unknown country an army is 
at work — closing the gap. 

Here is the picture of the hidden land as it 
appeared to me a few days ago when I tramped 
through it. 

On the one hand, a wall of mountains ex- 
tending from the rising to the setting sun, 
carpeted with green in winter; mountains pic- 
turesque with sharp peaks rising above the 
rounded hills in the foreground, towering above 
deep canyons and hiding charming valleys — 
valleys that narrow into canyons running down 
to the sea and shaded all the way with thick 
groves of oak and sycamores. 



On the other hand, lie the Santa Barbara 
Channel and the Pacific Ocean. 

Much color has been spilled into the Santa 
Barbara Channel. It is a sea of emerald green, 
of indigo blue, of a deep black-blue that fades 
the clear blue of the sky, a sea where the dark- 
est blue and the prettiest green are raced over 
by the same white-crestefd surf line. The hori- 
zon is broken by the flat-topped cliffs of the 
Santa Barbara islands if you have good fortune 
and look at them on a clear day from the top of 
Point Conception, or peak-topped if you see 
them from the beach at Santa Barbara. 

High cliffs are the ramparts of these main- 
land shores for the hundred miles, with beaches 
of white sand broad enough almost everywhere 
to drive along at low tide, save where, here and 
there, the water, like ribbed glass of green, 
swells unbroken over gray stones up to the 
rock-walled shore. 

Between the ocean and the mountains is a 
high mesa, widening at one place into a valley, 
at another place shouldered into the ocean, 
again broken by a deep canyon, and yet on the 
whole with a gentle slope from the mountain's 
foot down the cliff abruptly facing the ocean 
in which it ends. 

Along this cliff, so near its edge that for 
almost the whole distance a pebble can be 
tossed from the right of way Into the ocean, 
the army is at work on the gap. 

The summer sun and the sea wind are in the 
faces of the bearded, burned and brown-armed 
men, who for many months have followed the 
grade northward from Santa Barbara and south- 
ward from Surf, making ends meet. 

Men sitting cross-legged between the yellow 
walls of a deep cut, holding drills for other 
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men swinging sledges; powder cans standing 
about awaiting trouble to come ; men witii reins 
lying loose upon their shoulders adjusting their 
tread to the movement of the scrapers, handles 
hard-gripped ; men building mountains beneath 
their feet and numbering their twelfth month 
on a single fill ; men hanging about the frame 
of a ** traveler " with its noisy donkey engine 
picking up with the grip of the crane at the 
outer end the great steel skeleton of a viaduct, 
and only kept from the abyss by the counter- 
weight of the ballast of steel rails at the shore 
end ; men finishing up the interior of an open- 
ing through the heart of a headland; men 
shaping a wall on the seaside with enough 
rock neatly laid to build forty castles; men 
running little dump cars on temporary narrow 
gauge lines, taking the dirt out of cuts to some 
place where it would do much good and no 
harm, and here and there camps of rows of 
white tents, of horse corrals, with improvised 
blacksmith shops. 

When to be finished ? 

You can put your ear down to the rail hum- 
ming with the weight of twenty flying car- 
loads of steel and get part of the answer; 
watch the furious donkey engines driving piles, 
three blows to the minute, and learn a little 
more; see the great bridges, swung piece by 
piece across a canyon a hundred feet, and add a 
trifle to your knowledge— but the day is not 
chosen. 

** The gradine will be done in thirty days," 
says the boss or a gang, sitting on the top of a 
powder keg and watching the dirt cars running 
back and forth helping move mountains — and 
by the time this is in print the'thirty days will 
be up. 

**I think," said the blue-eyed contractor, 
dancing his girl of four upon his knee, for he 
takes his family with him as he works, "that 
this viaduct will carry a train in forty days." 

The foreman of the scrapers looks reflectively 
out upon the ocean at his feet. ** I have been 
here eighteen months," he said. " Thirty days 
more and 1 will be back in San Francisco." 

I think that by the time the candles are iit, 
next Christmas Eve, there will be a different 
picture — a moving picture. 

A streak of smoke first blowing across the 
northern sky, and then presently the tall 
cliffs that face the setting sun at Surf will 
be aowned with a flying line of light, a 
maroon-colored vision with an eye like the 
evening star, a limited train thundering along 
the top of these buttresses of America. A long 
and evenly-faced shelf, silhouetted at some 
high point against the twilight sky, rounding 
some promontory, diving into a short tunnel, 
soaring across the mouth of a deep canyon —you 
may trace the way of the train through a 
solitude that heretofore has listened only to the 
roar of the ocean, so near that from Tangair to 
Ventura, save for one short stretch, the song of 
the surf is in vour ears and the salt air of the 
South Sea zephyrs comes in through the car- 
window. No narrow horizon greets the view 
from the car- window. So near the sea that my 
lady may use the ocean for a mirror, and yet 
above it — above it forty, sixty, a hundred 
feet, so that the view melts away in a hundred 
miles of blue, and the long sweeps of curving 



shore and boldly outlined promonotory are 
strong in the picture. 

The route from Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
via the new line, may be separated into four 
divisions, geographically. First, there is the 
hill-hidden way that winds northward from 
Los Angeles, turning; westward from Saugus, 
passing over the divide near Piru between pre- 
cipitous mountains, and then following the 
widening valley down the sea at Ventura. 
Next, the wonderful surf ride for a hundred 
miles, headland and beach, including in its way 
the fast closing gao. Beyond lie the mountains 
and passes of the San Luis Obispo, the feet of 
the hills at Templeton where begins the famous 
Salinas Valley. The Salinas and Santa Clara 
Valleys arc the fourth division, a mountain- 
walled, oak-dotted park, the hemming hills 
broken at intervals to allow the entrance of the 
refreshing breath of the sea. 

I can, m this article, enumerate but briefly a 
few of the many attractions of the new through 
iine. It is a line of romantic Interest — El 
Camino Real of the days of the friars, with 
the way landmarked with ancient missions, 
artistic, picturesque and romantic— artistic 
with the simple and beautiful towers, stone 
walls and tiled roofs of old Spain ; picturesque 
in a setting of green hills, embowered with 
orchards of the orange and the peach, with 
inner courts of flowers and walks shaded with 
trellises of vines purple in abundance of grapes ; 
romantic with a history worthy of story and 
sone, of the claiming of the wilderness by the 
faith of the Fathers, to the toil and sacrifices of 
whom a hundred years and more ago, these 
missions stand as monuments. 

The line is one of great resorts— idling places 
where a man busy with thoughts may work 
undisturbed; idling places where sea, mountains 
and shore make one forget he came to rest and 
send him galloping over hills, plunging in the 
summer surf or dancing over the waves; idling 
places where the moon comes up large from 
behind mountains and spreads a silver sheen 
upon the water and lightens long roads, and the 
softly illumined night steals from Somnus the 
early hours of his reign; idling places with 
perfect climate and the good things of life to 
eat, from the tinted grape to the fish that comes 
up from the bottom of the sea. 

It is a scenic line — I have already told you 
that. The hill country north of Los Angeles, 
the mountain-girt country from Piru to the sea, 
the shore line along the cliffs, the loop of San 
Luis Obispo, the mountain shelves from which 
you look down upon a panorama of city, stream 
and valley far below, the great Salinas Valley 
Park, with its magnificent spreading oaks, the 
redwood forest of the Coast Range, the culti- 
vated beauty of the Santa Clara — it is a line 
of varied and enchanting scenes. 

From an utilitarian point of view, the line is 
of unusual interest. The orchards of citrus and 
deciduous fruits, the vineyards and oil wells, 
the bean fields and mustard fields, the asphalt 
works and the beet sugar factories, the apple 
orchard and the great wheat fields, the dairy 
ranches, the orchards of walnut and almond — 
surely these speak variety sufficient to the busi- 
ness man and homeseeker. 

The climate along the route of the new line 
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is as nearly perfect as one could wish who cared 
to have something to look forward to. At no 
point distant from the ocean, when mountain 
ranges intervene they permit passes for the 
cooling sea breeze. The climate accounts for 
the great number of resorts, but it is hardly 
necessary now to dwell upon that feature of 
Santa Barbara or Del Monte life. 

Going north from Los Angeles the way lies 
through suburban orchards, past Burbank and 
San Fernando. Here is the Mission of San Fer- 
nando, that is over a century old. Turn- 
ing to the left at Saugus the road strikes for 
the shore, past Ramona, with its romance, be- 
tween high walls of crowding hills up to Piru, 
at the head of the valley that leads to the sea. 
A tree-hidden village, with large orange or- 
chards to the left ; beyond, on the mountain 
sides, oil derricks, like pine trees, appear. Fill- 
more is in the center of an oil district, and with 
that Industry rather incongruously associates 
th' raising of very fine fruit. Santa Paula 
presented a pretty midsummer picture, with 
its old orange and lemon orchards, its green 
bean fields, its tidy vegetable gardens, the 
bright red of acres of drying fruit. Immense 
oil tanks are on the outskirts of the town, and 
from the car-window we can watch the loading 
of tank cars from pipe lines. We passSaticoy, 
and then Montalvo, a pretty village like a 
bouquet of flowers set in a basket of fruit, for 
here at the mouth of the valley are orchards of 
oranges, peaches, apricots, figs, walnuts, prunes 
and lemons, with green bean fields between. 
Here a good opportunity came to me to note the 
products of this land. A local freight train had 
taken the siding to let us pass. It had one car 
of late oranges, one car of lemons, one car of 
cattle, one of sheep, one of lumber, one of oil, 
two empty flats, one car of dried fruit and one 
of general merchandise. It was too early for 
beans, nor was there any canned fruit. A gentle- 
man by the name of Thompson amuses himself 
in the bean business hereabouts. He has two 
thousand acres, and goes to market, not with 
a basket on his arm but in a caboose, with a 
solid freight train of his beans ahead of him. 
The fields of Montalvo and Ventura join. From 
Montalvo is the first good view of the Santa 
Barbara Channel, which keeps us company to 
the high rock at Point Conception. The Chan- 
nel Islands are always in view. 

San Buenaventura lies against the slope of 
a hillside, its feet in the ocean and its face in 
the sun. The location is beautiful, and from 
the train the well-kept homes and the tree- 
lined avenues leading up the slope present a 
pretty picture. It has an abundance of beau- 
tiful shade trees. Farm products of all kinds, 
from beans to hogs, are raised in the surround- 
ing country. Ventura is proud of its horses, 
and every year at its annual agricultural fair 
the race track to the left is the center of interest. 

There is no double track between Ventura 
and Santa Barbara. For almost the whole dis- 
tance towering hills on one hand and the ocean 
on the other would say " No " to such a proposi- 
tion. Every curve of the shore is followed 
here, and an ambitious diver might almost any- 
where leap from car platform into the surf. 

Sometimes we look down on sandy beaches, 
but for the larger part of the way the pellucid 



waters swell slowly up against the foot of the 
cliff, every knob and crevice of the rock floor 
beneath showing clearly. 

"Say," said the news agent with an ap- 
preciative eye on my note-book, "you never 
run up against anything like this before, did 
you? I tell you, it makes the tourists* heads 
swim." 

The conductor came out on the platform and 
stood beside me, gazing at the hills, the sky, 
the ocean and the curving headlands that 
around we ran. ** Prettiest run on the coast !" 
he shouted into my ear above the roar of the 
train. When these hills are green and the 
water has its January blue, and the tourists 
come out of their eastern ice-box, you ought 
to hear 'em." I wish I could. They could 
paint this picture, perhaps, and I cannot. 

Carpinteria is made beautiful with flowers 
and palms, a little village fronting the sea at 
the foot of the mountain. Off to our left lies 
the stillest water of the channel. Here come 
the battleships of the Pacific for their trial 
trips. A little way and the oil derricks of 
Summerland appear like a forest of straggling 
pines — "new lighthouses," says one of the 
trainmen, with a smile. Summerland was once 
noted chiefly for the beauty of its surroundings, 
but enterprise, the donkey engine, the oil der- 
ricks and pipes appeared and rubbed off the 
' gloss to find the gold. So far as 1 know It Is 
the only place where oil has been bored for and 
found in the ocean. A number of piers run out 
into the sea— the largest belong to the Southern 
Pacific Company— all supporting oil derricks, 
bringing up light and fuel through the bottom 
of the sea. The passenger engines of the Ven- 
tura branch are all oil burners, and here at 
Summerland they take oil in the same manner 
as water. 

Miramar and Montecito, the latter one of the 
greatest suburban attractions of Santa Barbara, 
with their beautiful homes and drives, have 
been told of so often and so well that I take no 
notes, save of the drooping trees, the feathery 
palms and the nodding roses of midsummer, so 
plentiful that the little girl in front climbs up 
in the seat and looks eagerly through the win- 
dow. " Oh, mamma," she says, how funny 
the air is ! It's just like a garden." 

It is not easy to define the charm of Santa 
Barbara. Of course, there is the beach with 
its white, well-kept floor, the surf of the sea 
lapping its edge in a long arc ; there is the 
paved driveway along the ocean, ending in the 
plaza, that is sheltered under the rocky point 
that seems to dip its head into the sea and 
shake the spray into the air; there is the 
mountain boulevard, where views of ocean and 
of green forests and of lovely villas rise and 
fall, appear and disappear with every undula- 
tion of this magnificent way over beauty- 
crowned eminences, around picturesaue turns 
and through pretty vales ; there is that west- 
ern suburb, the Goleta Valley, stretching out 
to Elwood, where fruit and flowers crowd each 
other in eagerness to display their wealth; 
there is the mission with its buttressed walls, 
its two-storied towers and ancient bells, its 
inner court of flowers, its tiled roof and the new 
college ; there is the city itself with its shad^ 
ways, its quaint old-time homes, its suburban 
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estates, its endless flowers ; but there is some- 
thing over and above all this that is refuted 
from the panoramic hills that half surround it 
that is mirrored back from the placid channel 
that comes in with the sea breeze. It is not 
possible to " bring it home to all mortals 
wherever they be/* unless Lowell's advice be 
followed and some one give it a tune. I know 
this, that at night beneath large stars when 
only the music of the cathedral chimes breaks 
the stillness, and the town is half in the 
shadow of the hills and the ocean two-thirds 
fancy, it is very beautiful, and in the early 
morning when the russet-mantled dawn, so 
familiar in California, comes up over the moun- 



exjpense and would be a very great attraction. 

The reconstructed railway runs on from El- 
wood through Naples (three miles beyond) to 
the present end of track, some two miles farther 
on. Naples, with its t)each, its headland. Its 
canyon and its superb hills rising gracefully 
one above another, will l)ecome a great resort. 
Of equal possibilities is El Capitan, with its 
ocean strong arm and its broad canyon crowded 
with great oaks. 

The disappearing gap has been dwelt upon 
already, and it must here be touched upon but 
lightly. From Naples to Surf, along the shore 
where the line runs, the country is almost with- 
out people. There are no towns. Hidden away 



SAN LUIS OBISI'O. 



tains, the scenes are brightened into a picture in 
strong contrast and not less beautiful. 

I left the city awheel, while its eight thou- 
sand were yet asleep, rode up the long, broad 
business street and turned westward toward 
El wood. 

It was a morning midsummer ride out through 
the Goleta Valley, but there was no sign of 
midsummer in the spring surrounding us. At 
one place a rose fence for five hundred yards 
was In full bloom. The Goleta Valley, with 
the mountains to the right and a low range of 
cultivated hills to the left, barely hiding the 
ocean, is loaded with riches — orchards of wal- 
nuts, prunes, pears, almonds, peaches, nectar- 
ines, lemons, oranges. The road is well shaded 
and well kept — a bicycle path between Santa 
Barbara and Elwood could be built at slight 



in canyons here and there are Spanish haciendas, 
and, indeed, of the few people many are of long- 
lineaged Spanish families. But the land that 
is open to view from the cliffs is not settled. 
In a day's journey west of Gaviota, broken by 
a stop at noon at the Point Conception light- 
house, outside of the lighthouse employees and 
railroad men, only one person appeared. 

Alcatraz Landing is a picturesque canyon, 
lined with the asphalt works of the Alcatraz 
Company. A mile beyond to the west is 
Gaviota, where the stage line turns to the north 
through the romantic Gaviota Pass. Here the 
Indians waited for Fremont while that gentle- 
man made diligent and successful search for a 
path that had no boulders hanging overhead. 
Gaviota consists of a large railroad camp, a 
combined store, hotel, restaurant, farmhouse. 
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postoffice, sta^e agency, telephone agency and 
steamship ofhce and a wharf. The cliffs are 
high westward toward Point Conception, and 
the beaches are many and fine. The point itself 
is a fairly level, slightly rounded point of land 
that, beginning at the foot of the low hills, runs 
straight out into the ocean and ends abruptly 
in a high rock, perhaps two hundred feet above 
the sea, its base sand-covered. The point must 
always be beautiful ; in the latter part of July 
it was green and refreshing, and lupines and 
poppies were blooming. From the top of the 
high rock, where are the dwelling houses of the 
lighthouse keepers, may be had one of the 
finest marine views. To the left is the Santa 
Barbara Channel ; in the foreground, the flat- 
topped islands; to the ri^ht, the Pacific Ocean. 
The surf comes roaring m here from the west, 
lashing the foot of the great rock. The light- 
house IS not at its summit, but on a shelf half 
way down, projecting toward the sea, and fuel 
and provisions must be carried up to the summit 
and chuted down to the fog signal station and 
the lighthouse below. 

To the west the shore curves in a broad bay, 
ending at Point Arguello with its shattered 
rocks, Jalama Creek meeting the bay about the 
center of the arc. The Canyon of the Jalama is 
hidden from the shore, and one must go up to 
the hilltop to find what lies back of its narrow 
portal to the ocean. The promised land that 
the view reveals is' very attractive, and a hun- 
dred years ago the Mission Fathers spied it out 
and built rancherias. The old buildings still 
stand amid the groves. In Jalama Canyon 
three great ranches meet— the Cajo, Espada 
and San Julien — the names speak their an- 
tiouity. 

Beyond Point Arguello the line and the coast 
turn to the north. At sunset I came into the 
little railroad town of Surf, high upon the 
rocky shore, with the limitless ocean in front 
of it. For me the gap was closed. 

Just north of Surf and below it the Santa 
Maria River comes down into the ocean from 
the fertile Lompoc Valley, a famous farming 
country, which grows more mustard than any 
other section of the world. It is much like 
"down East" farming, but more diversified, 
potatoes, beans, apples, corn, sugar beets, wheat, 
barley, butter and milk bringing the most 
profitable returns. Lompoc, ten miles east of 
the coast, on a branch line, is a well-built town 
of fifteen hundred people, remarkable for its 
tidy appearance and its especially fine streets. 

North from Surf the road delves into the 
hills. It circles mountains, follows up ravines, 
crosses divides, and then cutting across the 
valley finds the city of San Luis Obispo. 

San Luis is among hills and mountains, but 
not of them. San Luis Obispo is a valley 
center, a city of four thousand people, where 
the residents of several of the richest valleys 
in America find their business headquarters. 
The mountains that overshadow the town over- 
look in every direction a changeful country. 
The ranges are not high walls governed by 
points of the compass, but are broken and 
twisted, and to the stranger eye, seeminglv 
without orderly direction. A strange series of 
isolated peaks rises to the west of, and like 
a file of guardsmen in line, extend down and 



into the ocean, where the giant bulk of Morro 
Rock, the last, meets the waves. The unusual 
configuration of the country presents its most 
charming aspect in the diversified scenery, and 
its most utilitarian in the rich valleys sheltered 
by the hills. There is no finer wheat country 
anywhere. Vegetables, small fruits and beans 
yield abundantly. Indeed, San Luis Obispo is 
becoming almost as great a bean pod as Ven- 
tura. Since the first steamer landed at Cayucas 
the dairy products of the county have been 
famous. All kinds of fruits do well, though 
ail the land is not adapted to horticulture. The 
man who wishes to farm in York State fashion 
can do it here, but will be both surprised and 
delighted at the many things Nature teaches 
here that he did not know about farming. 

Through the courtesy of the enterprising San 
Luis Obispo Board of Trade, we enjoyed a 
delightful ride down to Pismo Beach through 
Sycamore Springs, and back through the Arroyo 
Grande Valley. It is a drive that, shortened a 
little, will be enjoyed by hundreds of Califor- 
nia's eastern visitors next winter. Over a 
well-kept road across the valley, down through 
Sycamore Springs, with its magnificent grove 
of sycamores, its natural gas and its mineral 
springs, then down a pass to the sea, with Port 
Harford far off to the right and the great Pismo 
Beach to the left, we go; thence down this 
famous beach that for twenty miles is a broad, 
unbroken stretch of smooth white sand to 
Oceano, its railroad station. Turning inland 
the road goes up Into the rich Arroyo Grande 
Valley. On the way is passed one of the 
largest vegetable and flower seed farms in the 
world, with its several hundred acres of con- 
densed wealth. The visitor to California who 
does not see this seed farm misses something 
not to be seen elsewhere. Picture to yourself a 
hundred acres of sweet peas in bloom, or a 
miniature ocean of nasturtiums. **We will 
have sixty tons of sweet pea seeds this season," 
says the proprietor, as if he were speaking of 
sugar beets. Returning through the Arroyo 
Grande Valley, with its great orchards and 
vast bean fields, the narrow pass of the narrow 
gauge is followed back toward San Luis into 
the valley. When we reach the hotel. Judge 
Venable, President of the Board, wno has 
handled the reins during the thirty-five miles, 
smiles and says that we have seen something 
of the country, but that we really should go 
over into the dairy country tomorrow — and 
that is all the reason we have for not believing 
that the country passed through does not pro- 
duce everything in the superlative. 

San Luis Obispo is a well-kept city, as are 
all California tourist towns. The church of 
the old Mission of San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, 
founded in 1772, with its low walls, tiled roof 
and tower, its inner court and dovecote, keeps 
green the memories of a hundred years in the 
business center of the city. San Luis has a 
tourist hotel (the Ramona), other good hotels, 
and is a busv business town. 

North of San Luis the railroad climbs up the 
mountain side, leaps over a gorge, goes on 
boldly up the slope, hesitates, and then In a 
narrow turn doubles directly back upon its 
trail now several hundred feet below. The 
viaduct just crossed apparently runs into the 
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mountain below us at right angles to our line 
of motion. The view from here of San Luis, 
Its valley and sentinel peaks, is superb. The 
ride over the mountains must be seen to be 
understood. The way is through a series of 
short tunnels, and between, the train seemingly 
dinging to the side of the mountain wall, 
appear far below green landscapes of hills, 
valleys, river and villages. 

Over the summit we come down into the 
beginning of that great park of oaks that lies 
between the ranges of the Coast Mountains, the 
Salinas Valley. The upper Salinas Valley is, 
indeed, as good as old wheat ; it is a granary 
extending beyond the limit of vision, the oak 
trees often standing waist deep in waving 
grain. The pretty town of Templeton, at the 
mountain's foot, is built among these spreading 
oaks; indeed, the valley is an oak forest, but 
each spreading tree claims to itself sunshine 
and air, and enough ground for a city lot. 
There is a superb disregard for space, a gen- 
erosity with room about these rolling hills and 
broad valleys that speaks of freedom. Even the 
Salinas River has the habit, and chooses its 
way with as much unconcern as a cloud with 
the sky to itself. 

Paso Robles is built under the brow of a hill, 
a beautiful resort of something less than two 
thousand people. Its pride Is chiefly in its 
wonderful mineral springs, but there is as much 
healthfulness in its climate that gives the air a 
snap and sparkle in the early morning, and in 
its location between the river and the hills 
amid the oaks, as in any mineral spring known. 
But the springs are undoubtedly wonderful. 
People come here really sick, wondering what 
they were bom for and wishing they could die. 
And by and by that wonder bfecomes the joke 
of their lives, and they go away feeling it is 
good to be alive, so go(^ that that alone is 
enough to be bom for. They give you mud 
baths and mineral water baths of various 
kinds, expressed by chemical symbols, and 
after awhile you are made over at this repair 
shop qf Nature, who fees the imperfections in 
her original job or takes you In hand for 
repairs you are responsible for. There is a 
magnificent hotel at Paso Robles with beautiful 
grounds, fronting the equally beautiful city 
park, and the baths are conducted in connec- 
tion with it. 

The Callfomia visitor who does not stop 
here coming up over the new coast line this 
winter won't be sorry, I suppose, but simply 
content In dense ignorance of the pleasant visit 
that might have been had. 

These rolling hills, brown in summer and 
green In winter, with their endless army of 
great oaks, moss-festooned, are very attractive. 
To gallop down across the narrow beginning 
of the valley, up along the natural avenue to 
Santa Ysabel, three miles away, then up over 
the winding park drive of that famous ranch, 
back down by the Santa Ysabel Hot Springs 
and Lake — take a dip in one and a swim in the 
other— is an early morning trip that only one 
who likes the crispness of a clear dawn and 
the exhilaration of a free ride over un trammeled 
ways, can thoroughly appreciate. If there be 
any who cannot understand — but there are not. 
From the hills of the ranch that peer over the 



ranch-house with its green-latticed windows, 
made door-fashion, and its hacienda porch, 
there is a splendid view of hills, msset and 
brown and golden when I saw them, sloping 
up against each other Into a finality of darker 
mountains. And In our gallop among the wild 
oats and the oaks, here was endless change of 
panorama that ran from Paso Robles, leaf- 
hidden, up to the mountain heights of Santa 
Marguerita, adown the valley to the east with 
the plains of the San Joaquin shimmering be- 
fore the dim outline of the Sierras, northward 
past the purple Coast Range in the east into 
the broadening valley of the balinas. We came 
gently down into the pretty canyon of Santa 
Ysabel Hot Springs and Lake— the springs, 
the largest mmeral springs in the world; the 
lake, a pretty mirror, fine to bathe in. 

This is an article— not a book, and the 
journey north from Paso Robles must be a 
later topic The railroad, for the most part 
rebuilt within the last year or so, runs through 
the Salinas Valley along the river, through a 
j!;reat wheat country. The towns along the 
line, San Miguel, San Ardo, King City, Sole- 
dad and Gonzales are grain entrepots, evidently 
prosperous and showing in their business blocks 
the evidence. 

The beet sugar industry is rivalling all others 
along the coast. At Guadaloupe, north of San 
Luis Obispo, is a recently built factory, and 
Salinas, well at the lower end of the valley, 
has an immense factory. 

Salinas is a business center of considerable 
Importance, with business blocks of brick and 
stone rather surprising to the stranger. It has 
plenty of shade for Its streets, which are well 
kept. From Castro vi lie Is a short trip down 
to famous Del Monte and Monterey. Since 
everybody who can read knows of this famous 
resort as well or better than I know It, to begin 
another article here upon it is superfluous, and a 
few words are hardly less than an insult to Its 
charm. Santa Cmz is ably descril)ed elsewhere 
in this issue, and the romantic narrow gauge 
ride over the mountains, the story of Holllster 
and Gilroy of the Santa Clara Valley, Los 
Gatos, San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, Lick Observa- 
tory, of Stanford University, Palo Alto and the 
suburban homes of San Francisco has been told 
so often and so well it need not be given here — 
and will be more often told and more often 
enjoved — 

When the gap Is closed. 

Paul Shoup. 

A new steel bridge is being erected by the 
Southem Pacific Company over the Santa Ana 
River, near Colton, Cal. There will be seven 
sixty-foot plate girders on cylinder piers and a 
trestle approach seven hundred and five feet in 
length. 

The use of cmde oil as a locomotive fuel is 
being extended on the Los Angeles division of 
the Southem Pacific in California. A number 
of locomotives in local service have recently 
been equipped with oil-burning apparatus, and 
It Is expected that main line engines in the 
freight service will be similarly remodeled soon. 
Oil tanks for supply purposes have been erected 
at Colton, Beaumont, Indio and Yuma. 
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California's Fiftieth Anniversary. 



CALIFORNIA, as a State, was fifty years 
old on Septembergth. A half-century is 
not a longtime in the history of a State 
or nation, but it is the happenings of the years 
that tell. Never in history before have such 
deeds been done— so much for the making of 
men been accomplished — as in the fifty years 
b;hind California. Those state-makers, who 
assembled as the first legislature, in San Jose, 
in December, 1849, put the figure of Minerva 
upon the crest of the new State. The discovery 
of gold in 1848 was to bring the State into the 
Union without the territorial period of suffer- 
ance— a State full-panoplied like the goddess 
that came from Jove. By Act of Congress the 
State was admitted and became a new star in 
the flag. By acts of its pioneers the vast terri- 
tory by the sun-down sea became a State in 
other than name. Marvelous development re- 
sulted, and on the fiftieth birthday of the State 
Califomians made merry, giving thanks for the 
things of which they are proud. And why not ? 
Here was theme for celebration, if ever there 
was one. in two score and ten years a wild 
Western grazing land has been transformed into 
a center of civilization, and the end of the 
century sees here the future metropolis of the 
nation's Oriental trade. No wonder that the 
thoughtful have said that here is the fulfilment 
of old Bishop Berkeley's famous prophecy : 

There shall be sun^r another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts ; 
The good and great inspiring epic rage. 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

The chief celebration of the semi-centennial 
was held in San Francisco. It lasted four days, 
September 8th, 9th, loth and nth. The city 
blazed with color by day and with fire by night. 
The merry-making was one prolonged hurrah. 
Somewhere between 1 50,000 and 200,000 people 
joined with the city's population of 350,000 to 
help things along for celebration week. That 
made quite a crowd. Sidewalks and streets 
were jammed. Everybody kept open house. 
The main exercises were directed by the order 
of Native Sons of the Golden West, aided by 
the Society of Pioneers and the order of Native 
Daughters. There was a monster parade, in 
which fully 25,000 people marched through 
cleared streets. Twelve brown and grizzly 
bear cubs — symbols of the State, but unwill- 
ing celebrators — shuffled wearily through the 
march, protesting against California's progress 
and every other sort. 

^•The launch of the monitor " Wyoming " and 
the dedication of a music-stand in Golden Gate 
Park— events that stand for war and peace — 
were features of the celebration. The monitor 
was built by the same men who gave to the 
nation the **^OIympia," Dewey's fla^hip, and 
the "Oregon," the racing battleship of the 
Spanish War. The music-stand, a wonder of 
Greek art in stone, was the gift of Claus 
Spreckels, the sugar king, to the people of 
California. It cost about seventy-five thousand 
dollars and ranks the out-of-door music temples 
of the world. 



At the dedication of the music-stand Genera. 
W. H. L. Barnes, the Depew of the oratorical 
West, responded to Mr. Spreckels' presentation 
speech. In his eloquent tribute he said : 

" We are all here to welcome and receive a 
gift to all the people. Apart from the purpose 
to which it will be devoted, it is a noble work. 
It is an architectural poem set to the music of 
an inspired imagination. So far as I know, It 
his no prototype. It is original in conception 
and execution. This lofty center towering in 
massive strength above the orchestral vault, 
together with its supporting colonnades, is 
novel in design and detail, and Is the luxury of 
architectural grace. 

" In this temple melodies composed by the 
great masters of harmony shall educate and 
refine us and our descendants. Here national 
hymns shall speak in orchestral volume for the 
people in their hours of triumph, or rouse their 
declining courage in those of defeat. Here shall 
be rendered the music of the future. Here shall 
gather yet unborn millions, drinking from their 
cradles to their graves the harmonies of songs 
and marches, daily renewed from generation to 
generation, as the sun renews its refulgent 
beams, and free as the winds of the ocean that 
shall breathe upon these trees in their age and 
decreptitude as now in their early growth." 

And the happenings of years— what are 
they? Nearly 2,000,000 of people have come 
to occupy the 158,000 square miles of the State, 
and there's room yet for five times that number, 
without a rubbing of elbows. Men and women 
have been busy in fields and mines and forests 
and cities. In 1850 they took out $41,273,106 
in gold, and the total gold product in the fifty 
years was $1,329,512,689, or an average of over 
126,000,000 yearly. How small those figures 
make the Klondike appear! The total gold 
and silver product of the State for 1809 was 
$1 5,840,043. These figures are those of Charles 
G. Yale, statistician of the United States Mint 
and of the State Mining Bureau, and an 
acknowledged authority. 

Other minerals than gold are yielding tremen- 
dous outputs. The total value last year of all 
mineral products of the State was $29,313,480, 
an increase of over $11, 000,000 since 1893. Gold 
leads, with copper second, and petroleum, quick- 
silver and borax in order of valuation of an- 
nual product. 

The merchandise exports from San Francisco 
in the ten years, 1850- 1859, were valued at 
$3i»n3>5ooj In the ten years, 1890 -1899, I390- 
027,500. The total merchandise from San 
Francisco to all foreign countries and Eastern 
States in the fifty years were valued at $1,270,- 
249,300. 

These few figures only tell part of the story 
of fifty years of progress. Of wheat growing, 
of the orange product, of prunes, of raisins, or 
cattle and horse raising, of the upbuilding of 
two great universities and a second-to-none 
school system —those are other stories. Read 
them when you can, be entertained and be wise. 
Charles S. Aiken, 
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"INSPECTION." 
By Richard Rbalf. 
[ Fac-simll* reproduction of theiautbor's 
copy of one of his most famousipoems.l 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. 
A LITERARY Edward E. Cothran of San 
TREASURE Jose, SUNSET is able to present 

a literary treasure of rare inter- 
est—the fac-slmile of the manuscript of ** In- 
spection," one of the poems upon which the 
lasting fame of Richard Realf must largely 
rest. Of all the strong work of this lamented 
poet which world-critics have praised, and in 
which Califomians should have pride, perhaps 
the lines of '^Indirection " are most familiar: 

Never a daisy that jfrows, but a mystery guideth 

the grrowins:: 
Never a river that flows, but a majesty scepters 

the flowing:- 

But as the "Psalm of Life" is to all other 
verse of Longfellow, " Inspection " is to the 
poems of Realf. It is a song of comfort and 
cheer and hope, and will ever live. The present 
reproduction differs in many lines and phrases 
from the poem in the published collection. The 
first thought is shown in this original — often 
a clearer note than the considered change. In 
any event a comparison is interesting, showing 
the fine value of words, the earnestness of 
touch, of this man who wrote of cheer while 
his life was tragedy. 

In these silences we hark 
Something singing, and do mark 
Something shining in the dark. 



A special sleeping car for the accommodation 
of San Francisco-Bakersfield travel has been 
added to the equipment of the famous Owl 
Limited, running between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. The car will be detached from 
southbound train at Bakersfield, and returning, 
will be open for reception of northbound pas- 
sengers at 9 P. M., thus giving an unbroken 
night*s rest. 



Railway Notes. 

Yosemite sleeping-car service between San 
Francisco and Raymond has been discontinued, 
after the most successful season in the history 
of the valley. 

The sleeping-car equipment on the Owl, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Limited, has 
been replaced by new ten-section double draw- 
ing-room sleepers. For the accommodation of 
passengers in those cities additional stops are 
being made at Modesto, Merced, Tulare and 
Mojave. 

The Southern Pacific Company announces 
the publication of a Big Tree folder, which 
will be sent upon receipt of two cents in stamps, 
and a Big Tree book, which will be forwarded 
upon payment of twenty-five cents. The folder 
will be ready for distribution in a short time, 
and the Big Tree book within about thirty 
days. The latter is one of the most artistic 
and interesting publications ever issued by a 
railroad company, and gives information con- 
cerning the wonderful Big Trees of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The tour of Old Mexico, personally conducted 
by Mr. W. H. Menton, under the auspices of 
the Southern Pacific Company, from Portland 
Monday evening, November 12th, San Fran- 
cisco Wednesday, November 14th, and Los An- 
geles Thursday, November 15th, gives promise 
of being one of the most successful excursions 
ever run from the Coast. From names of 
excursionists already secured, it is evident that 
the party will be a verv large and pleasant one, 
and that they will have a good time goes 
without saying. 

The thousands of winter tourists who come 
to California every season will be pleased to 
hear that during the approaching winter Sunset 
Limited, the great tourist train between the 
East and the West, will be operated three times 
per week, instead of twice a week as during 
former seasons. The service will be established 
for the season November 8th, with departures 
from San Francisco Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of each week. 

It will be remembered that Sunset Limited 
was the first transcontinental limited train, and 
it was largely through its influence that the 
influx of winter visitors from the East has 
grown to a movement of such great magnitude. 
Sunset Limited has always maintained its 
prestige as, of fast transcontinental trains last 
season, the schedule given was the fastest ever 
made for an overland train, and the same fast 
service will be continued this year. 

The chief innovation, however, in the service 
during the coming season will be a complete 
change in the equipment. The old cars were 
certainly not excelled in any transcontinental 
train, but it is planned this season to take a 
step in advance. One of the new cars is a six- 
section sleeper, with drawing-room and four 
staterooms, and another new car will be a 
fourteen-section standard sleeper without draw- 
ing-rooms. These cars represent the latest Ideas 
in sleeping-car accommodations, and it is need- 
less to say will in every respect be model cars. 
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SUNSET ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



EAST BOUNP. 
No. 10. NEW ORLEAN8 EXPRE88 ~ Bufiet 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Franciaco to Bl 
Paso and m Paso to New Orleans; also San Fran- 
ciaco to Lo8 Angeles. 

Free Redlnlng Chair Cars San Francisco to Bl 
Paso. Dally. 

MONDAY. VesUbule PuUman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Frandaco to Washingrton , D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via Bl Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Franciaco to Washington, D. C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibttled Pullman Ordinary Sleepmg Car San 
Prandsco to Chicago via Bl Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via Bl Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
hig Room Sleephig Cars San Franciaco to Loa An- 
gles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. Dally. 

No. 86. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Palace SleepingCar San Francisco to Bakera- 
field; Composite Buffet Car, Compartment Car 
and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los 
Angeles: Dining Car and Day Coach San Franciaco 
to Fresno Dalljr. 

No. 60. FRESNO EXPRESS- Buffet Drawing 
Room SleepingCar San Francisco to Raymond (for 
Yosemite): Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Fresno. Dally. 



WEST BOUNP. 

No. O. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to Bl Paso and Bl 
Paso to San Frandsco ; also Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco; also Fremo to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco (from Raymond). Free Reclining 
Chair Cara Bl Paso to San Francisco. Dally. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pulhnan Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from Bl Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinaiy Sleeping 
Car from Washington. D. C, to San Francisco (Fri- 
di^ from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Frandsco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C, to San Prandsco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Frandsco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 7. SAN PRANaSCO EXPRESS - Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Frandsco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Daily. 

No. S5. THE OWL LIMITED -Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compartment Car and 
Palace Sleepmg Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; 
Palace SleepingCar Bakersfield to San Frandsco: 
Dining Car and Day Coach Fresno to San Fian- 
dsco. Daily. 



SHASTA ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



NORTH ANP EAST BOUNP. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Dally -Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Frandsco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Frandsaco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland; Buffet Sleeping Car 
San Frandsco to Dunsrauir. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandsco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Padfic. 
No. 12. 8HA8TA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Frandsco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Frandsco to Portland. 



WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Dally -Draw. 

Ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Frandsco; 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Prandsco; 

also Portland to Sacramento ; Buffet Sleeping Car 

Dunsmuir to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleephig Car St. Paul to Saa 

Frandsco via Northern Padfic, Tacoma and Portland. 
No. II. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily -Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Frandsco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

OGDEN ROUTE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 



EAST BOUND. 

No. 2. OVERLAND UMITED Dally -Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Prandaco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Prandaco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengera only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRE8« Dally-Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Prandaco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping c5ar San Prandaco to Ogden. 

* TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas Cfity. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Prandsco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car San Prandsco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Dally-Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Prandsco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Prandsco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandaco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Prandsco to Denver. 

Pree Redining Chair Car San Prandsco to Og- 
den. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angdes to 

Council Bluffs, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
• TlMM «n mrrj Pcrwmallj Oondnotad IxoonloB PmHh In ohwn 
•r Izeonlon Maaacm, uul thoM running to Obl«i«o oouact vltk 
■iiBflnr out tunning thnnigh to Beaton. 



WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED Dally- Solid VesU- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet- Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Prandsco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Prandsco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 8. PAaPiC EXPRESS Dally — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Prandsco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Prandsco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Prandsco. 
via Omaha ana Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to Son Prandsco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Coundl Bluffs to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Dallir-VesUbuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Prandaco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Prandaco. 

Pree Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Prandaco. 

* WEDNESDAY. VesUbuled Pullman Ordinary 

Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angdes, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

• Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Prandsco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 

ing Car from Chicago to Los Angdes. via Kansas 
dty and Pueblo. 

• Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angdes, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vemibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Prandsco. via Omaha and Pueblo. 
SATURDAY. Vestibuled PuUman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Prandsco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 
• TtaMO mn mnj Ponoanllj Oondnolod ■zonralon PmHh In ohnrgi 
of ■zomnlea Mumgara. 



THE KCOGWIZEP............ 

■EADOUARTEgS FOB TIE 

ARMY, WAVY 
-TOURISTS 



If yoi wait to be well taken care of while visiting 
San Francisco 

STOP AT T«e OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 

American and European Plan 

Major Wot. B.llM9er,Pn»». Geo.K.Hooi 

Special attentlM paM ta the reservatlaa aff 
by mail 



Earliest Orange Land in 
California. Water sup- 
plied by electric power. 
Crop all shipped for holi- 
day market. Enormous 
profits from bearing 
orchards ^^^^^^^^ 

Correspond with 
MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. 

ViSALIA. CaL. 



Automatic Water Columns 

and^ 

Tank V 



JOHN N. POAGC, Cincinnati, Ohio, I). S. A. 
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GALENA " " 

OILS 



COACH, CAR 
and ENGINE 



If you are 
not familiar 
with these 
factSy and 
are at all 
interested^ 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people 



^ 



Are the Standard 
Railway 
Lubricants 
of the world 



THEY ARE MORE 

ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 



THAN ANY OTHER 



RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 
TO BE HAD ANYWHERE 



For Further Particulars, write the 



Galena Oil Company 

FRANKLIN, PA. 



Frank H. Johnston, Secretary 



Charles Miller, President 
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tht Santa Clara Valltp 
the City of San Jost 
the Botel Utndome 
the Uendome Stables 
the Lick Observatory 


It is satdthat/rom the summit of ML Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
is the greatest astronomical observatory in the ivorld 
San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 
If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful city to Mount Hamilton, andrequtre superior 
hotel accomodations, the 

..SoM Vendome 

will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory {free). 
Geo. P. Snell, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 





Ii a iMi tbtaf to hive 



A CdlifOrnid n0ni6 Lagana7e^'aciKGraBt 



lo Fresa* Ctaoty 



This grant has over 60.000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling It In ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon ttie most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer It strictly on Its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see It, If 
you like It you can buy It. the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 



Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, fresno County, California 

Wm. D. Ellis, president and treasurer A. J. Pitkin, vice-president and general manager Alonzo P. Strong, secretary 

A. M. White, superintendent Jas. E. 8aque, mechanical engineer 

IM. SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 



SCHENECTADY, N Y., U. S. A. 



Established 184S 



Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnislied by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 



Annual Capacity 450 



CHAS. W. MACKEV. FRKSIDCNT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND. VICC«PRC*IDCNT 



CHAS. 
W. 4. I 



HOST. MOCALMONT, •SeRKTART 

w. B. CORINTH, aKNCRAi. surr. 



THE TRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 

HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 

STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
THE.... 

LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 

THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 



Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 



New. York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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